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AMONG THE ANDES OF PERU AND BOLIVIA. 


BY E.G. SQUIER. 


IV.—THE CITY OF THE SUN. 
HAVE little room for Puno in this rapid 
narrative, but must not omit saying that it 

has a greater altitude than any town of its size 
(7000 inhabitants) in Peru or the world, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the mining town of Cerro de 
Pasco. It lacks but ten yards of being 13,000 
feet above the sea. It owes its origin to the 
rich silver mines discovered in the mountains 
near it about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, but which, after sustaining it for a 
hundred and fifty years, have been practically 
abandoned. Wool of the sheep and alpaca, 
and butter, reputed the best in the world, are 
now its great staples of export. It is a dreary 
place, with low thatched houses and icy streets, 
through which glide noiseless llamas, and equal- 
ly silent Indians, in garb sombre as that of the 
bare hills that circle round the town, and cut 
off the view in every direction except toward 
the lake. Here are the bright waters of the 
Bay of Puno, bordered all around by a broad 
belt of totora, and relieved by a few rocky isl- 
ets, each of which has its Indian tradition, and 
on one of which the royalist governors confined 


their patriot captives during the war of the rev- 
olution, without shelter from the sun or protec- 
tion from the cold. 

A day or two of rest, and we began our prep- 
arations for exploring the lake and revisiting 
the Island of Titicaca. I have said there were 
no boats on Lake Titicaca. There was one, an 
ordinary four-oared open boat, fifteen feet long, 
and happily it belonged to our kind host, who 
introduced us to a person who had been em- 
ployed in the Chilian navy, Capitan Cuadros, to 
whom I paid instant court. After several 
**surveys” of the craft, and much Bunsbyism, 
it was finally agreed thayif her sides were 
raised and she were schooner-rigged, we might 
venture out in her on the broad and often tur- 
bulent lake. But to raise the sides —‘‘ bul- 
warks” Cuadros called them—was easier said 
than done. Where were the boards—he called 
the required material ‘‘ timber”—to come from? 
The last consignment to Puno, consisting of 
half a dozen planks sawn in Maine, cut in sec- 
tions at Islay, and brought up from the coast 
on mules, a twenty days’ journey, had been ex- 


hausted by our host himself in making shutters 
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for the windows of his warehouse. So we were 
fain to break up some goods’ boxes, and build 
up our “‘ bulwarks” from the pieces. The Na- 
tividad was a wonderful craft to see when all 
was done. Her sides were as variegated as a 
city dead-wall under its posters. Here you 
read ‘* FraGiLe;” near by, ‘THis Sipe vp, 
witu Care;” and next, “‘ Birrers, X. S. P. 9,” 
in every variety of lettering. The masts were 
two poles which had been brought all the way 
from the Amazonian valleys of Carabaya, on 
the shoulders of Indians, and seemed to have 
been selected for their marvelous sinuosities. 
“They were too crooked,” H protested, 
“*to lie still.” A box that had been lined with 





tin to hold calicoes, containing a little clay fur- 


nace, was firmly fastened in the bow as a kitch- 
en, and, by great good luck, we obtained a bag 
of charcoal. Captain Cuadros had a little place 


fenced off for him in the stern, where he acted | 


as captain, mate, and steersman. We occupied 
the centre of the craft, while the two bogadores, 
or rowers, and Ignacio my servant, a consum- 
mate rascal, who acted as cook, went ‘‘ before 
the mast.” 

In this frail vessel we navigated the lake from 
end to end, visited its islands and the Bolivian 
shores, whither we were driven in a blinding 
storm of snow and sleet, lasting twenty-four 
hours, during which nothing but assiduous bail- 
ing kept the Natividad afloat. Becalmed in 
returning for five days, we exhausted our stores, 
and for two days were without food of any kind. 
This is not the place to recount our adventures 
or discoveries, I hope the latter may ulti- 
mately be of some use to the world, for I cer- 
tainly shall undertake to make no more in an 
open boat, on a stormy lake, two miles up in 
the air, with the thermometer perversely in- 
clined to zero. 

Our friends in Puno had become greatly 
concerned on account of our long absence ; in 
fact, they had given us up; and when we were 
discerned working across the bay they hastened 
down to the little mole and received us with a 
cordial welcome, as well as with some welcome 
cordial, 

Before leaving on our expedition I had “ as- 
sisted” at a grand “ function,” a patriotic Fes- 
tival of Flags, I should call it, symbolical of a 
union of all the republics against monarchical 
intervention in Amgrica. France was then in 
Mexico; Spain in Santo Domingo; and, believ- 
ing that the United States was in the throes of 
dissolution, the buzzards of reaction were hoy- 
ering on the coasts of the Pacific, ready to swoop 
down on the rich but petty republics that lie 
there, and reduce them again to a state of colo- 
nial dependence. I had signed an ‘‘ acto” on 
the occasion; and what was more, had carried 
an American flag, which the young ladies of the 
Colejio had improvised for the occasion, getting 
the number of the stripes wrong, and the azure 
field a world too little, but making up for all in 
the size and weight of the staff—one of the poles, 
I verily believe, that afterward answered for a 
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mast in the Natividad. But that was not the 
worst. We had to go through a mass and 
benediction of the banderas in the chill cathe. 
dral, with many genuflexions and much kneel. 
ing on the cold stones, besides enduring a speech 
from the prefect afterward, with heads uncoy- 
ered, in the frosty air. The American flag had 
been given the post of honor, with those of ())j]j 
and Mexico on either hand. And as by a remark. 
able and unprecedented coincidence two young 
American engineers had arrived in Puno, « 
that the Yankee element mustered four strong. 
and in part recognition of the high honor given 
to the United States on the occasion of the 
function, Mr. T determined that the Glo- 
rious Fourth, then close at hand, should be cele- 
brated by a dinner, and “ with all the honors.” 

And it was so celebrated. The brass six- 
pounder of the place was fired, a gun for each 
State, at sunrise; the bells were pealed at 
noon; a mass for the good deliverance of the 
United States was performed in the cathedral 
at two o'clock ; the garrison was paraded as an 
escort to the American flag, which was carried 
in triumph through the streets; and, altogeth- 
er, Puno held high holiday on the 4th of July, 
1864. Even the morose Aymaras seemed to 
| relent, and a few of the more volatile Quichuas 
| were seen to smile. It was the grand fiesta of 
St. Jonathan, and chicha could be had gratis in 
the plaza. 
| A severe hurt received through a fall among 
the ruins of Coati, and a fever superinduced by 
exposure on the lake, kept me from taking an 
active part in the entertainment and ball that 
followed the festivities of the day, which were 
shared in cordially, and with genuine sympathy, 
by all the people of Puno who had ever heard 
of the United States—the most respectable but 
by no means the most numerous class. I regret- 
ted this, as it prevented me from witnessing an 
incident which I can not help relating, and which, 
while it illustrates some things in Peru, is not to 
be taken as characteristic of the people. 

It must be premised that in the smaller towns 


0 





of Spanish America the p/ebe invite themselves 


to witness, if not exactly to participate in, any 
tertulia or social gathering that may take place. 
The style of buildings, around a court entered 
by a zaguan or single great doorway, precludes 
much exclusiveness, even if attempted. The 
court of Mr. T ’s house was consequently 
filled, not alone while dinner was going on, but 
afterward; and policy, as well as regard for 
custom, would have induced him to be extreme- 
ly liberal of solids as well as liquids to the “ out- 
siders.” Most of these left when the invited 
and presumably more respectable guests depart- 
ed; but a few inveterates, who had got a taste 
of genuine cognac, persisted in remaining in 
hope of another trago. The great door was 
closed at midnight and merely the wicket left 
open—a hint to leave which only two or three 
of the self-invited guests or spectators failed to 
understand, Finally all had departed except a 
stalwart mestizo, who wore a long and ample 





—————— — — - 


cloak—every body needs to wes 


ind lingered, until Mr. T——,, imagining that 
J] he wanted was brandy, gave him half a bot- 
and, gently crowding him toward the wick- 


' 
tie, 


et, said, “* Now, my friend, it is past two o'clock, } 


[am very tired, and really you must go!” 


‘Open the door,” responded the man with | 


the ( loak. 
| “Surely you can go out by the wicket. Why 
should I open the door ?” 

“To let me out.” 

This was too much, and our host, in a fit of 
rritation, gave the persistent intruder a push. 
Staggering, he dropped a ladies’ parlor chair 
that he had concealed under his cloak, darted 
through the wicket, and disappeared in the 
darkness. 

Besides our long excursion on the lake we 
made several expeditions to places of interest 
round Puno. One of these was to the remark- 
ible lake of Umayo, six leagues to the north- 
east of Puno, and four from Lake Titicaca. It 
lies at a higher level than the latter, is about 
twelve miles in circuit, surrounded on nearly al! 
sides by abrupt cliffs 300 feet high, and might 


be taken for a vast, ancient crater, except for a | 


large island in its centre, with its summit level 
with the plain in which the lake is sunk. The 


eur: . . | 
town of Vilque stands near one extremity of the | 


lake, and is celebrated for its annual fair, which 
is attended by people from a thousand miles’ 
distance—from Cuzco on the north to Tucuman 
and the provinces of the La Plata on the south- 
east. Droves of mules are brought from this 
direction for the supply of the Sierra, where the 
raising of sheep is more profitable than that of 
beasts of burden. Beyond Vilque, lying high 
up among the Cordillera, are other considerable 
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ir a cloak in the | 
Sierra—who lingered and chatted, and chatted 
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lakes, one of which, called Coallaqui, is not far 
from 17,000 feet above the sea, 

The lake of Umayo, although represented on 
| the maps as discharging into Lake Titicaca, has 
| really no outlet. It nevertheless contains sev- 
eral varieties of fishes, some of which, if not 
ali, are identical with those of the greater lake. 
It was on the shores of Umayo that the power- 
ful chiefs of the Collao, before their reduction 
by the Incas, had their capital, Hatun-Colla; 
and the headlands of the lake and the heights 
around it bristle with their burial towers or 
chulpas. These are generally of rough stones 
cemented together by a tenacious clay; but on 
the bold peninsula of Sillustani is a group of 
the largest and best built of all these structures 
to be found in Peru. Most of the towers are 
|} round, swelling upward, as I have already de- 
scribed, and terminating in perfectly symmet- 
rical Blocks of stone from eight to 
twelve feet long and from five to six feet thick 
are built in some of these, and keyed in place 
with admirable skill. All vaulted, and 
some have two tiers of niches for receiving the 
dead. On the isthmus, connecting the penin- 
sula with the main land, the Incas had built an 
edifice, probably religious, now in ruins, but 
retaining the name of Inti-cancha, inclosure or 
house of the Sun. 


domes, 


are 


There are, however, on the peninsula other 
;remains which, like the crom/echs of Acora, 
have a special interest from their absolute 
identity with the very earliest monuments of 
mankind, and which are indistinguishable from 
what in Northern Europe and the British Isl- 
ands are called Sun or Druidical circles. 
are here called Jnti-huatana, literally 
where the Sun is tied up.” 

Some of these circles 


They 
** place 


are more elaborate 
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SUN CIROLE, SILLUSTANI, PERU. 
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than others, and of one of these I give a draw-| earliest adopted by its inhabitants, Striking 


ing that will serve to illustrate all. 


ground. 


the circle apart. 


Outside of the circle thus formed is a cincture 
of broad, flat stones, roughly shaped by art, which 
lie flat on the ground and form a kind of plat- 
The adjoin- 
ing edges of these stones are on radii from the 
Their inner ends, or the 
parts nearest the upright stones and adjoining 
them, are raised, forming a kind of beading 


form four feet and a half broad. 


centre of the circle. 





PLATFORM STONE OF SUN CIROLE. 


running entirely around the circle. In this is 
cut a channel or groove, three inches deep and 
four and a half inches wide, which also extends 
entirely around the circle. The stones at the 
sides of the entrance or gateway are pierced 
with holes, as shown in the engraving, as if for 
the reception of ropes. 

This is the perfected form of the sun-circles 
of Peru, and it must not be supposed that all 
of them are equally elaborate, for the greater 
number are composed of simple upright stones 
in their natural state. 

A few instances have fallen under my no- 
tice in the vast region that composed the Inca 
Empire, in which rough upright stones, often 
of large size, were arranged in the form of 
squares or rectangles. ‘The celebrated ruins 
of Tiahuanaco, in Bolivia, described in a pre- 
vious article, afford a most striking example. 
Here we find quadrangles defined by great un- 
hewn stones, worn and frayed by time, and 
having every evidence of the highest antiquity, 
side by side with other squares of similar plan, 
but defined by massive stones cut with much 
elaboration, as if they were the works of later 
and more advanced generations, which, howev- 
er, still preserved the notions of their ancestors, 
bringing only greater skill to the construction 
of their monuments. 

I shall not advance any hypothesis concern- 
ing the massive remains of Tiahuanaco, but 
content myself by observing what every student 
of antiquity will recognize as true, that the 
square was often associated with the circle in 
solar symbolism, and in that worship which 
seems to have been, throughout the world, the 


It will be and numerous illustrations of this may be foun 
observed that there is first a circle of rough, up-| in the vast earthen structures scattered 
right stones, of irregular sizes, firmly set in the the United States, and which seem to have 
The circle is 124 feet in diameter; it 
has an opening 5 feet wide on the east, and it 
incloses two larger upright stones (one of which 
has fallen), placed one-third of the diameter of 


Over 


an 
antiquity that few are bold enough to affirm 


but which must be measured if not by geolog- 

ical, by semi-geological epochs, 

The bay that sweeps behind the peninsula of 
Sillustani is shallow, grown up with reeds, and 
with the lake weed which I have desctibed as 
affording food for cattle in the dry season, and 

| which is called dlachu, A part of the area now 
| covered by the bay, tradition affirms, was the 
| Site of the capital of the chiefs of Hatun-Colla: 
| and certain it is that walls as if of buildings may 
be discerned beneath the water, and here and 
| there projecting above it. The little Indian 
village that now bears the name of Hatun- 
Colla, or Atun-Colla, is more than a league 
distant, and contains no remains of antiquity 
except two great jambs or square columns of 
| stone standing in front of the house of the cura. 
| These are sculptured on their faces, with geo- 
metrical figures, interspersed with figures oi 
frogs, serpents, and lizards. They are said to 
have stood on the banks of the lake in form 

days, 

Our journey from Puno was continued around 

| the upper end of Lake Titicaca, through the 
| towns of Paucarcolla, Pusi, and Taraco, to Hu- 
ancané, near the head of the fine bay of that 
name, crossing the considerable rivers Lam- 
pa and Ramis, not far above their mouths. 
Both these streams are erroneously laid down 
in the maps, ‘The former does not flow direct 
into the lake, but into the bay of Puno. 
| Between Paucarcolla and Pusi we stopped 
to explore certain monuments that we discoy- 
ered wide of our road, and sent our baggage 
ahead. Night came on without our overtaking 
it, and becoming entangled among the hills of 
Capachica we lost the trail, and were obliged 
to pass the cold night by the side of a rock, 
without food or fire, or any covering except our 
ponchos. When day dawned we found our- 
selves less than half a league from the town to 
which we were bound, where, in the firm belief 
that we had been drowned in crossing the Lam- 
pa River, Ignacio had commenced administer- 
ing on our effects, and, with the arrieros, : 
half au hour after daylight, was “drunk as a 
lord” on our best cognac. Drunkenness is uni- 
versal throughout the Sierra. Nothing that 
can be made to ferment is neglected in manu- 
facturing intoxicating beverages. Nearly all the 
maize is converted into chicha; even the berries 
of the molle tree. And as for the cane that is 
grown in the hot valleys, its juice is wholly dis- 
tilled into cazaso, so that sugar in Cuzco can 
only be had at from a dollar to a dollar and a 
half a pound! 

The region around the mouth of the Ramis 
is a kind of delta, very low and level, inter- 
spersed with shallow pools, as if but recently 
half rescued from the lake by deposits from 
the river. ‘These pools are thronged with 
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Incas of 





TURF HOUSE NEAR 
water-fowl, among which the scarlet ibis and 
strong-winged mountain goose are conspicu- 
ous. The inhabitants here are all shepherds ; 
and as what there is of solid ground is covered 
with a thin but tough turf, this is used exclu- 
sively in constructing their dwellings and the 
pens or corra/es for their flocks. Quaint and 
curious structures they are, looking like tall, 
quadrilateral haystacks In some attempts 
had been made at something like architectur- 
al adornment, and, like the chudpas, these have 
a kind of cornice at the point where the roof 
begins to converge from the vertical walls—a 
feature suggested perhaps by the chudpas, or a 
tradition of style descending from the ancient 
builders of the tombs. In their interior they 
are, in common with all the dwellings of the In- 
dian natives, filthy in the extreme. A few had 
been deserted and fallen down, forming mounds 
of more or less regularity and elevation, in 
which excavation would certainly expose what 
we generally find in mounds of earth all over 
the world—bones, fragments of pottery, some 
battered implements not worth removal, and 
traces of fire. 

The town of Huancané is large, and occupied 
almost exclusively by Indians of Aymara fam- 
It has some hot springs in its neighbor- 
hood, which have a high medicinal reputation, 
and the place may be regarded as the Saratoga 
of the Puno district. Four leagues beyond, 
following the shores of the bay of Huancané, 
is the Indian pueblo of Vilquechico, in the 
neighborhood of which are other hot springs, 
the Inca ruins of Acarpa, and the Pre-Incarial 
monuments of Quellenata, which I have not 
space to describe here. They consist of a 


ily. 


vast number of chulpas, of various sizes, stand- 


ing on an eminence that may justly be called a 
mountain, surrounded by walls of rough or 
rudely-fashioned stones, pierced with door- 
ways, indistinguishable from what in the Old 
World are called Pelasgic walls. The ruins 
of Acarpa stand on a peninsula projecting far 
into a shallow bay, and were reached by the 


MOUTH OF THE RIO RAMI8, 


over causeways 
stone still visible above the 
water. 

Leaving Huancané, where 
since our visit the Indians 
risen in revolt 
against the whites and com- 
mitted great cruelties, we 
traveled northwest through 
the town of Chupe to Azan- 
garo, one of the most famous 
seats of the ancient inhab- 
itants, and distinguished 
now as containing one of 
the most remarkable monnu- 
ments of antiquity in Peru, 
Round- 
house, which retains its orig- 
inal thatched 
lapse of over three hundred 
years, showing us how much 
of skill and beauty as well as utility may be 
achieved and displayed, even ina roof of thatch. 
We know, from the concurrent testimony of the 
chroniclers, that all the Inca roofs were of thatch 
—as indeed nine-tenths of the roofs of all of the 
buildings of the Sierra still are. From this has 
been inferred an incongruity between the skillful 
workmanship of the walls and the rude character 
and meanness of the roofs, which the Sondor- 
huasi will go far to correct. The thin, long, 
and tough ichu grass of this mountain region is 
admirably adapted for thatch, lying smoothly, 
besides being readily worked. 

The dome of the Sondor-huasi is perfect, and 


have open 


the Sondor-huasi o1 


roof after a 


is formed of a series of bamboos of equal size 
and taper, their larger ends resting on the top 
of the walls—bent evenly to a central point, 
over a series of hoops of the same material 


and of graduated sizes. At the points where 
the vertical and horizontal supports cross each 
other they are bound together by fine cords of 
delicately-braided grass, which cross and re- 
cross each other with admirable skill and taste. 
Over this skeleton dome is a fine mat of the 
braided epidermis of the bamboo or rattan, 
which, as it exposes no seams, almost induces 
the belief that it was braided on the spot. 
However that may be, it was worked in dif- 
ferent colors and in panelings conforming in 
size with the diminishing spaces ‘between the 
frame-work, that frame-work itself being also 
painted. I shall probably shock my classical 
readers and be accounted presumptuous when I 
venture a comparison of the Azangaro dome, in 
style and effect, with that of the cedla of the 
temple of Venus and Rome, facing the Colise- 
um in the Eternal City. 

Over this inner matting is another, open, 
coarse, and strong, in which was fastened a 
fleece of finest ichu, which depends like a heavy 
fringe outside the walls. Next comes a trans- 
verse layer of coarser grass or reeds, to which 
succeeds ichu, and so on, the whole rising in 
the centre so as to form a slightly flattened 
cone. The projecting ends of the ichu layers 
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were cut off sharply and regularly, producing 
the effect of overiapping tiles. 

From Azangaro our route lay over a high 
table-land covered with snow, into the Valley 
of the Rio Pucura, which we ascended through 
the towns of Pucura and Ayavira to Santa 
Rosa, a considerable town, the last of the Col- 
lao, at the foot of the great snowy mountain of 
Apucumurami. 

Here we witnessed one of those bull-fights, 
or rather bull-baitings, which are the delight 
equally of the people of the coast and the Sierra. 
The plaza of the town was fenced in, and the 
bull, with a gaudy crimson cloth fastened over 
his back, and his horns loaded with fire-crack- 
ers, was let into the inclosure. Then com- 
menced the process of tormenting the animal. 
To mount on the bull’s back and ride him round 
the plaza, while lighting the fire-works ; to prod 
him with sharp nails set in the ends of poles, 


and generally to irritate and vex him, while | 


dextrously escaping his blind wrath, seems to 
constitute this cherished pastime. 

At Santa Rosa the performances were varied 
by fastening a young condor on the back of one 
of the bulls, which when roused by the noise, 
the motion, and the explosions began to beat 
the sides of the bull with his powerful wings, 
and to lacerate his flesh with his terrible beak. 
After both bull and condor had become com- 
pletely exhausted, and the former with bleeding 
flanks and protruding tongue was standing help- 
lessly in a corner, an Indian approached to un- 
fasten the bird, which, however, seized him by 
the arm and nearly tore it from its socket. 
This condor with another was given me by their 
owner, and I undertook to send them home as 
a present to the Central Park. 
ever, never reached the coast, as the following 
letter from Pedro Lobo, the arriero, who under- 
took to take them there, will, perhaps, suffi- 
ciently explain: 

“Sir and Gentleman, Viracocha! 

“T am ill. I supplicate your mercy. I am a poor 
man, as you know, and my family has had the small- 
pox. Manuela died, it is now a longtime. There is 
little alfalfa to be had in my village. So I ask your 
forgiveness. I could not do otherwise. It happened 
so. It was in the Pampa of Tungasaca. One of the 
pollos (chickens), he of the bull, tore off the ears of 


the mule Chepa who carried him. You remember the 
mule Chepa, because of its tail, which was short. It 


made strings of my poncho, and grievously hurt me. | 


I stil! crave your mercy. But it got away. 

“You know that maize is very high, and, as I said 
before, poor Manuela died of the small-pox. They are 
taking men for the army. I don’t know what may 
happen to me. There is measles in my village, and 
the roads are bad; but when the pollo of the toro got 
away, the other got away also, I know they will say 
in Santa Rosa that I cut the straps. And so it may 
appear. But Sir, Gentleman, and Viracocha, you will 
not believe them; for there is little alfalfa and no 
maize to mention in my village; and it is now two 
years since Manuela died, to say nothing of the mea- 
sles, from which may the Virgin protect your worship ! 
Hence I ask your mercy.” 


I should explain that I had on several occa- 


sions expressed great sympathy with Pedro | 


Lobo an account of the premature death of his 


They, how- | 


daughter Manuela, and he argued that the reg. 
erence would soften my heart and avert any ap 
| ger I might experience on account of the escane 
of the pollos, 
At Santa Rosa the Andes and Cordillera are 
| knotted together, and we soon become involve, 
among their gorges, disputing passage-way wit} 
the head-waters of the river of Pucura. "From 
Santa Rosa to the divide, a weary distance of fiy, 
| leagues, the scenery is most bold and impress 
ive, resembling that of the valley of the Laute 
| brunnen, in Switzerland, or the ascent of the 
| pass of St. Gothard from Bellemzona. Ther 
| are no habitations, only here and there, at ex- 
| posed points, remains of Inca tambos, unde: 
whose crumbling walls we find some shivering 
groups of native travelers, huddled togethe; 
| over a smouldering fire of dung, endeavoring to 
warm their wretched chupe. The wind forces 
itself through the gorges with fearful force. 
driving before it the sand and gravel of the 
rough pathway and fine splinters of disintegra- 
| ting rock, which puncture the chapped and 
smarting skin like lancets, until the blood starts 
in drops from every exposed part of the person, 
Our mules rebel against facing the blast, and 
obstinately turn their backs toward it, or vi- 
ciously refuse to leave the shelter of some rock 
that breaks the force of the wind. The mount- 
ains all around us are covered with snow, which 
occasionally drives down in blinding whirls upon 
us, when some avalanche breaks away from the 
impending crests that curve over like the comb- 
ing waves of the ocean before they break on the 
shore. We approach a narrow pass; a frosty 
stream, curdled with floating snow and icy crys- 
tals, frets between the rough rocks on one side, 
and the cliff rises sheer on the other, with only 
a narrow shelf for the roadway, so narrow that 
the animals can not pass abreast. We have 
| just entered on it, with a hurt cargo mule now 
| running de valde, or free, ahead, when we hear 
| the sound of the warning whistle of some party 
| approaching us from the other end of the pass, 
and which we had heard before, but half de: 
and blinded, had confounded it with the shriek 
of the cruel wind. We make an attempt to 
turn back the mule, but she plunges forward, 
while we retreat to a wider part of the shelf 
and flatten ourselves against the rock to permit 
the approaching travelers to pass. They prove 
| to be a man evidently of position, but wearing 
a thick mask and goggles, who answers to out 
inquiry if he had encountered a mule, by point- 
ing down among the rocks at the foot of th 
precipice. He had shot the animal as it con 
fronted him in the road; there was no othier 
alternative. 

As we approach the summit the gorge wid 
ens out a little, and we have a better road 
Here we find every rock supporting heaps of 
stones, and there are hundreds of other heaps 
on all sides where there is room enough to build 
| them up, from a foot to five and more feet high. 
They have been raised by the Indians in pro- 


'pitiation to the spirits of the mountains, and 
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those which control the winds and the snows | pass, the public requirements were met by the 
and the bitter frosts. The river of Fucura, re-| construction of a number of tambos of large 
duced in size to a mere brook, babbies at our | size; and there are also traces of a fortification, 
side, and we feel as grateful as the Indians | as if for the maintenance here of a garrison. I 
themselves, albeit we do not rear our little apa- | made a plan of one of these tambos, under the 
chita in token of having passed safely the worst | crumbling walls of which we found protection 
part of our road. A mile further, and we reach | for the night, which may be taken as a type of 
the cumbre or divide—a dap, if I may use the | this kind of structures in general, although no 
term, between the two mountain ranges. Here, | two are precisely alike. It is a building with 
on one side, is a great apachita or pile of votive 
stones, and on the other a small lake or tarn, 
welling up among masses of vibrating, half- 
frozen turf, edged round with a silvery border 
of ice, and looking clear but dark under the 
cold, steel-like sky. 
From this lake, which is only a few hundred 
feet across, flow two small, distinct streams— 
one through the gorge we have passed south- TERRACE h 
ward, forming in its course the River Pucura, F atnhiaanithdnandinnlans 
falling into Lake Titicaca, and the other flow- a et 
ing north, constituting the source of the Rio | === = - 
Vilecanota, which, under its successive names| ~ LAKE. 
of Vileamayo, Yucay, Urubamba, and Ucayali, 
forms the true parent stream of the Amazon. 
A cork thrown into the centre of the lake might 
be carried into Titicaca or into the Atlantic, | a front of 180 feet in length, with wings ex- 
depending probably on the direction of the | tending inward at either extremity, forming 
wind. three sides of a court. This court is extended 
The divide which we have reached is in lati- | down to the waters of the little lake by rough 
tude 14° 30’ S., and longitude 70° 50’ W., at an stone-walls, and the ground falls otf by low ter- 
elevation of 14,500 feet, dominated by the great | races. The main front has but three rooms, 
snowy peak of Vilcanota, which still rises ma- | each about sixty feet long ; the central one alone 
jestically above us. having entrances from the outside. The cor- 
Around the lake are the remains of several | ner rooms open into the court, and each has a 
Inca tambos, some evidently designed for the | smaller inner room that can only be reached 
poorer order of travelers, and one clearly in- through it—designed, perhaps, for the women or 
tended for the Inca himself, or those of his | persons of distinction. ‘The rooms have small 
blood. The latter has been most destroyed by | niches on their sides, sunk in the walls, which 
the seekers for treasure, and its leveled walls | are from two to three feet thick, composed of 
afford no protection from the winds. So we | rough stones laid in clay. Altogether, the tam- 
gather for the night under the lee of some | bos seem to have been rough but substantial, 
standing walls of humbler structures, fasten our | common-sense structures, rationally devised. to 
mules close beside us, feeding them with raw | meet the wants of the people for whose use 
barley, and, fencing ourselves in with our bag- | they were built. The courts were no doubt de- 
gage, huddle around a, little fire of sticks of | signed for the reception of the herds of llamas 
quinua, which, by a fortunate accident, we were | and alpacas that might accompany travelers, or 
able to buy in Santa Rosa at a little less than | be sent from the valleys to the plains of the Col- 
their weight in silver. We refresh ourselves | lao. 
with coffee ; our arrieros stuff their mouths with | Descending now, here between steep mount- 
coca; we pack ourselves together as closely as | ains where stream and roadway dispute the 
possible, and await the dawn, when we shall | pussage, with eternal winter enthroned on the 
start down the slopes of the Amazon. | heights above us, anon urging our mules over 
The means of intercommunication in the Inca | narrow but erable intervals of land, or stopping 
Empire, under the beneficent rule of its aborig- | to rest in quaint villages of Indians, famous in 
inal sovereigns, were infinitely better than they | aboriginal history as the Canchas, we prosecute 
are to-day. Apart from their roads and bridges, | our journey sixty miles further, until the stream 
they built at all exposed points, at intervals in | that trickled from the tarn of La Raya has 
the punos and among the mountains, as well as | swollen to be an unfordable river, under the 
in the villages, posts or tambos for the accom- | name of Vilcanota. Here we reach the town 
modation of travelers. These were by no means | of Cacha, near which are the remains of the 
imposing, but large and comfortable, structures, | famous temple of Viracocha. ‘The valley has 
in which not alone the travelers themselves but | spread out to the width of a league, and is level 
their lamas might find food and shelter, At) and fertile. Beyond the town, on the right 
La Raya, through which all communication be- | bank of the river, and rising nearly in the cen- 
tween the capital and the Colla-suya, or im- |tre of the valley, is the broad and rather low 
portant region around Lake Titicaca, had to | voleanic cone of Haratche. It has thrown out 
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its masses of lava on all sides, partly filling up , 
the hollow between it and the mvuuntains on | adds, ‘that in the edifices of Peruvian eo 
one hand, and sending off two high dykes to | struction, as in the remains of the houses of 
Between these dykes} Pompeii and Herculaneum, no windows are t, 
is a triangular space, nearly a mile in greatest 


the river on the other. 





| eaetinsi din hypothesis ; **for it is certain,” he 


n- 


be found.” M. de la Condamine before him 


length, literally walled in by ridges of black | had expressed some doubts of the antiquity of 
lava, heaped in wildest confusion to the height | the gables, but thought it possible that they 


of many feet, 


At the upper end of this space, | formed part of the ancient structure. 


P. rescott, 


which has been widened by terracing up against | probably following Humboldt, denies the exist. 
the lava fields, and piling back the rough frag- | ence of windows in Peruvian architecture, 


ments on each other, is a copious spring, send- | 


ing out a considerable stream. 


It has been mains in Northern Peru. 
carefully walled in with cut stones, and sur- 
rounded with terraces, over the edges of which | he would have 
it falls, in musical cataracts, into a large arti- | windows almost universal. 


Humboldt, however, saw but few Inca re 
Had he journeyed 
in the central or southern parts of the country 
found the use of gables and of 


Gables are even to 


ficial pond or reservoir covering several acres | be found among the ruins of Grand Chimu on 


of area, in which grow aquatic plants, and in | the coast, where rain seldom falls. 
From 
this pond the water discharges itself, partly 
through numerous azequias that irrigate the 
various terraces lining this lava-bound valley, 
and partly through a walled channel into the 


which water birds find congenial refuge. 


Vilcanota, 


Overlooking the reservoir or pond, on a broad 
terrace or rather series of terraces, in the mid- 
dle of a great semicircular area, rise the lofty 
remains of the Temple of Viracocha, one of the 
most important ever raised by the Incas, and 
which seems to have been entirely unique in 
It is surrounded by remains of oth- 
er structures of regular design, covering a wide 
The most conspicuous part of the re- 
mains is a high wall of adobes, rising on a base 
of worked stone to the height of upward of six- 


character, 


space, 


ty feet, and showing evidences of having been 


part of a building three stories in height. One 
or two tall columns, built in like manner, still 
The de- 


remain, and one gable of the building. 
pendent structures are those of edifices raised 
round a succession of quadrangular courts on 
terraces, and fenced off by high walls from a 
grand series of square and circular buildings of 
inferior design and workmanship. A view of 
the central walls of this temple is given at the 
head of this article. 

I can not stop to give a particular account 
of this wonderful building, nor have I space to 
repeat the traditions connected with its origin. 


I must content myself by saying that I regard | 


the structure as second to none in Peru in inter- 
est, architecturally or otherwise. 

I can not, however, refrain from correcting 
one or two radical errors that have obtained 
as regards Inca architecture, and which have re- 
ceived the support of the great names of Hum- 
boldt and Prescott. The former, in his ac- 
count of the fortress of Cannar, in the northern 
part of the Inca Empire, describes a building 
within its walls which, though smaller, was 


nearly a counterpart of the double houses found | 


near the Temple of Viracocha. He seems to 
have been surprised to find that the edifice had 

gables like those of our own dwellings, and ex- 
presses his belief that they were added after the 
conquest. The fact of the existence of win- 
dows in these gables he regarded as specially 





Every where 
in the interior the ruins of Inca towns are spe- 
cially marked by their pointed gables, which 
have almost always one and frequently two win- 
dows. These windows were sometimes used as 
doorways for entrance to the upper or half story 
| of the edifice, and were reached by a succession 
of flat stones projecting from the walls so as to 
form a flight of steps. 

It was on the heights of Tungasaca over- 
looking the ruins of the Temple of Viracocha, 
on the opposite bank of the river, that José 
Gabriel Condorcanqui, better known by the 
name he ultimately assumed of Tupac-Amaru, 
organized, toward the close of the last century, 
that uprising of the Indians against the Span- 
iards which soon spread throughout the Sierra, 
and threatened the extinction of the Sj anist 
power in Peru. Tupac-Amaru was the lineal 
descendant of the.last of the Incas, and when 
he gathered his followers in the town of Tinta, 
on his way to wrest the capital of his fathers 
from the hands of the descendants of Pizarro, 
he led them first to the ruins of the Temple of 
Viracocha, and there, surrounded by black and 
rugged lava walls, and under the shadow of the 
crumbling sanctuary, with strange and solemn 
ceremonies and ancient invocations, adjured the 
aid of the Spirit that fought by the side of the 
young Viracocha on the plain of Yauhaur- 
Pampa. For a time he was successful; the 
| dead gods seemed to live once more, and the 
banner of the Incas, glowing anew with its iris 
blazon, seemed destined to float again above 
the massive walls of the great fortress of Cuzco. 
But treachery more than force ruined the cause 
of the Indian chieftain; he was taken prisoner, 
and, after being obliged to witness the execution 
of his wife and son, was himself, May 21, 1781, 
| torn in pieces by horses in the great square of 
Cuzco, and under the walls of its august cathe- 
dral, dedicated to the service of a just and 
merciful God. 

After leaving Cacha we find nothing of spe- 
cial interest until we reach a point where the 
mountains close in on both sides of the Vilca- 
nota and leave it only a rock-bound cavon 
wherein to flow. Here we leave the valley 
and ascending an abrupt ridge to the left enter 
| the village of Ureos, beyond which, in a deep 
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GATEWAY OF FORTRESS OF PIQUILLACTA, 


depression of the land, lies the little yellow lake 
of Ureos, with neither inlet nor outlet, and in 
which the great golden chain of Huayna Capac 


is said to have been thrown to save it from the | 


avarice of the Spaniards—a chain that “ reached 
twice around the great square of Cuzco.” The 
drift undertaken in Garcilosso’s time, and driven 
for a hundred yards in the solid rock, for the 
purpose of draining the lake and recovering the 
hidden treasure, is still visible. 

From the Calvario beyond Urcos we get our 
first view of the rich and beautiful valley of 
Andahuaylillas, one of those valleys, lying 
laterally to the great water-courses of the coun- 
try, and considerably elevated above them, 
which form a distinctive feature of this portion 
of Peru, and in one of which Cuzco is situated. 
These valleys vary from five to fifteen miles in 
length, by half as much in width, and lie inter- 


mediately as regards elevation between the high, | 


cold, arid table-lands or punos, where cultivation 


is impossible, and the deep, narrow, and often | 


fervid channels of the great rivers. They are 
always well watered, collecting the rills that 
descend from the hills on every hand into a 
single bright and often considerable stream, 


which breaks through some deep, dark, rocky | 


gorge, and by a series of brawling rapids and 


foaming cataracts discharge themselves into the | 


great tributaries of the Amazon. 


We will not linger in the beautiful little val- | 


ley of Andahuaylillas, excepting for a moment 
near its northern extremity, where, approach- 
ing the hills again, we see a vast area covered 
with broken stones piled up in great heaps, while 





| them. 


all around are blocks of fine-grained trachyte, 
squared with the highest precision of the stone- 
cutter, and looking as if but yesterday turned out 
from under his dextrous chisel. We will not re- 
quire to be told by our arriero that this is one of 
the old Inca quarries ; for the rude stone build- 
ings in which the quarrymen lived cluster all over 
the hill-sides, and even in their ruin betray the 
unmistakable characteristics of Inca architect- 
ure. Weshall find, when we get to Cuzco, now 
distant twenty miles, that the stones for the Tem- 
ple of the Sun and the royal palaces were taken 


| from these quarries, which cover an area hard- 


ly less than a mile square. 
A mile or so beyond the quarries, the valley 


| still contracting and our path ascending, we 
| come to the Pass of Piquillacta, hemmed in by 


cliffs, within a width of 2000 feet. Here, rising 


| before us, we find a massive wall of stones, be- 


tween twenty and thirty feet in height, pierced 
by two gateways—a wall more massive than that 
which surrounded Latinum. 
faced with stones cut with skill and laid, albeit 
without cement, with such precision that we can 
scarcely insert the thinnest knife-blade between 
This is the Fortress of Piquillacta, which 
was the southern limit of the dominions of the 
first Inca#whose steps we have followed from 
the island of Titicaca. Inside the wall are the 
remains of the guard-houses or barracks where- 
in dwelt the defenders of his narrow’ domain 
against the Canchas, who were brought under 
Inca rule by his successor. <A well-graded road 
leads hence to a vast group of ruins of the ex- 
tensive ancient walled town of Muyna, laid out 


The gateways are 
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with avenues and streets and public squares. 
The lake of Oropesa lies to our left, and the 
village of the same name at our feet, while the 
white, Moorish-looking buildings of numerous 
haciendas glisten in the sun, at intervals, along 
the base of the hills on every hand. We press 
by them all, scarcely heeding their beauties, 
for we know the Inca capital is close before us, 
and we must reach it ere nightfall. The val- 
ley contracts; again the passage is disputed by 
stream and roadway. We are in the Pass of 
Augostura—the Narrows. A few hundred yards 
more, the heights all around us crowned with 
the tall gables of ruined Inca structures, we 
reach a point where the valley of Cuzco opens 
on our sight. An oblong valley shut in by tree- 


less mountains, the air shimmering with the | 


seemingly palpable golden bars of the declining 
sun, underneath which, past the clustering vil- 
lages of San Sebastian and San Geronimo, at 
the head and most elevated part of the valley, 
reclining in calm repose of shadow against the 
umber-colored hills, the slant light gleaming on 
the tops of its threescore towers, whence the 
low vibration of bells, in whose solid masses are 


melted the gold and silver idols of an ancient | 


faith, reach our expectant ears—here we pause, 


and in sympathetic action with our muleteers, | 


who remove their hats and bow their heads low 
to the earth, we too salute reverently the City 
of the Sun! 

We pass through the village of San Sebastian, 
where the haughtiness of the people might tell 
us, if we knew it not before, that they are the 
descendants of the ay/los, lineages or families 
of Inca blood, who, after the conquest, were 
assigned this spot as a refuge; and, striking a 
paved road, we hurry on toward the city of our 
destination. We enter it at the plaza of Rimac 
Pampa (the plain of the oracle), and, between 
buildings raised on massive ancient foundations, 
adobes on stone—modern on ancient art—the 
gutter occupying the middle of the street, and 
by no means redolent of the odors of Araby 
the Blest, we slowly reach the Inti-pampa, or 
Square of the Sun, where the serpent-covered 
walls on every side betray their Inca origin. 

Here we inquire for the principal plaza, and 
are directed through a narrow street, darkened 
by heavy walls of stones cut with marvelous 
precision, impressive in their originality, pierced 
here and there with doorways, narrowing at the 
top, which bring back recollections of Egypt ; 
and by-and-by we emerge in a great square 
with a central fountain, the Huaca-pata, or 


Sacred Terrace of the Incas, now flanked by a | - 


heavy cathedral on one side, the elaborate 
chureh of the Jesuits on another, and sur- 
rounded by a low colonnade, It isgnight, and 
when we inquire for the residence of the com- 
mandante of the forces—there are no hotels in 
Cuzco—a showily-dressed officer undertakes to 
conduct us thither, points to a heavy archway, 
beneath which our weary animals, conscious of 
a refuge at last, dash with unwonted and start- 
ling vigor, and we find ourselves the welcome 





guests of Colonel Francisco Vargas, whose 
name, it is only due, I shall ever mention y; 
respect and gratitude—a respect and gratitude 
which all my readers would share had they un- 
dergone the privations, the hunger and thirg 
the cold, exposure, and annoyances that Were 
really involved in the long and weary journey, 
of which I have written so lightly, from the dis. 
tant coast to this lofty eyrie of aboriginal power, 
We are finally in Cuzco, where Manco (a. 
pac’s magic wand sank into the earth, ani 
where he commenced the fulfillment of the 
high and beneficent mission intrusted to him 
by his father the Sun. Here he built his pal 
ace, here his successors founded theirs, and 
here in due time arose that splendid fare, the 
Temple of the Sun, with the palaces of its mip- 
isters and the convents of its vestals. Above i 
frowns the great fortress of Sacsahuaman, th: 
| work of three reigns, the most massive and en- 
during monument of aboriginal art on the Ameri- 
can continent, and which the wondering chron- 
iclers pronounced to be the ninth great wonder 
| of the world.* 
| Before, however, going into a description of 
the city and its objects of interest, let us pause 
|& moment to notice its position, its climate, 
and the favorable conditions which contrilu- 
| ted to make it the seat of empire. Its very 
name, Cuzco, which signifies the umbilicus o 
navel, was not given to it after the Inca do- 
minion had been widely extended by warlike 
princes, but at the very period of its founda- 
tion, to denote that its position was central and 
dominating. The bodson or pocket in which it 
| is situated is the central one of a group or clus 
ter of such valleys, separated from each othe: 
by comparatively low passes between the mount- 
ains or hills, and is the one most easily defens- 
ible. To the north is the valley of Anta or 
Xaxiguana, where the Pizarros and Almagros 
decided the rule of Peru, and to the south is 
that of Andahuaylillas. The rule of the first 
Inca does not appear to have extended at first 
beyond this valley of Cuzco, The city stands 
at the northern or most elevated end of the 
| valley, on the lower slopes of three high hills, 
where as many rivulets coming together, like 
the fingers of an outspread hand, unite to form 
the Cachimayo, the stream that disputes pas- 
sage with the narrow roadway, in the Pass of 
Augostura. These three streams are named 
respectively the Rodadero or Tullamayo, the 
Huatenay, and Almodena, and within and 
around the triangles formed by their conflu- 








* “Cuzco,” wrote Colonel, afterward Marshal, 
O'Leary to General Miller, during the war of Peru- 
vian Independence, ‘‘interests me greatly. Its his- 
tory, its fables, its ruins are enchanting. It may 
with truth be called the Rome of the New Worid. 
The immense fortress on the north is the Capitol. 
The Temple of the Sun is its Coliseum. Manco Capa 
was its Romulus; Viracocha its Augustus; Huascar 
its Pompey, and Atahualpa its Cesar. The Pizarros, 
Almagros, Valdivias, and Toledos are the Huns, Goths, 
and Christians who destroyed it. Tupac Amaru is its 
Belisarius who gave it a day of hope. Pumacagua its 
Rienzi and last patriot.” 
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nee the city of Cuzco is built. The old city, 
a that part of it dedicated to the royal family, 
was the tongue of land falling off from the hill 
of the Sacsahuaman, and lying between the 
Huatenay and the Rodadero. 
uated most of the remains of Inca architect- 
ure, and to this will our attention be mainly 
lirected. 

Cuzco is in latitude 13° 31’ S., and longi- 
ide 72° 2’ W. of Greenwich, at an elevation 
f 11,380 feet above the sea. Surrounded by 


t 


hig 
posed to possess a cold not to say frigid cli- 
mate; but, in fact, its temperature though cool 
is seldom freezing, and although in what is 
called the winter season—from May to Novem- 
ber—the pastures and fields are sere, and the 
leaves fall from most of the trees, it is rather 
from drouth (for the winter is the dry season) 
than from frost. On the whole the climate is 
equable and salubrious. Wheat, barley, maize, 
and potatoes ripen in the valley, and the straw- 
berry and peach are not unknown, Equalize 


the extremes of a Pennsylvania summer and win- 


ter, or accept the climate of the south of France, 
and we shall have very nearly that of Cuzco. 
When we add to these favorable conditions that 
not more than twenty miles distant are deep 
and hot valleys where semi-tropical fruits may 
be produced abundantly, we may comprehend 
that Cuzco was not an unfavorable site for a 
national capital, 

From the first the seat of government and 
the shrine of religion, it ultimately became the 
centre of a polity more profound than seems to 
have existed among the other American na- 
tions—a polity which subordinated the military 
arm to the grand object of moulding the scat- 
tered tribes and petty nationalities of the Sierra 
into a homogeneous civil body, and of harmo- 
nizing religion so that the several blocks of the 
national edifice should form integra! parts of a 
constant and durable whole. 

In its very construction and the arrangement 
of its divisions and wards, it 


coast. 
Here are sit- | 


h and snowy mountains, it might be sup- | 


| or wards. 


named Chinchasuya, and in that direction lay the 
second city of the empire, Quito. That to the 
southwest, Cuntisuya, embraced the region of the 
That to the southeast, in the direction 
and including the region around Lake Titicaca, 
Collasuya ; and that to the northeast, Antisuya. 

The road running northeast and southwest 
bounded the great square of Cuzco on its south- 
east side, and divided the city in two very near- 
ly square parts, the more elevated part in the 
direction of the hill and fortress of Sacsahua- 
man being called Hanan, or Upper Cuzco; 
and the lower part subsiding into the level ot 
the valley Hurin, or Lower Cuzco. Taking 
the Huacapata, or central square of the old city, 
and which is now the Plaza Principal, as a cen- 
tre, there were grouped around it, in the form 
of a large oval, no less than twelve subdivisions 
These were occupied by inhabitants 
from the several principal provinces of the em- 
pire, and the position of each ward was made 
to conform as nearly as possible to the relative 
position of the province of which it was the rep- 
resentative. The names of these wards, how- 
ever, so far as they can be made out, were given 
entirely with reference to their actual locality, 
such as Cantutpata, the terrace of flowers ; Pu- 
macanchu, the place of tigers, and not with ref- 
erence to their inhabitants, 

As I have said, the most important part of 
the sacred city was the spur of the hill of the 
Sacsahuaman, extending down between the 
rivulets Huatenay and Rodadero—a tongue ot 
land, calculating from the terraces of the Col 
compata, where the first Inca built his palace, 
to the confluence of the two streams, called 
metaphorically Pumapchupam, or the tail of the 


| Puma, a mile in length by a quarter of a mile 
broad in its widest part, and comprising very 


| nearly 130 acres. 


Within this area, on ground 
sloping to the valley in front, and to the rivu- 
lets on either hand, the royal aydlos, families or 
lineages, had their residences. Here were the 
palaces of the Incas, the buildings dedicated to 





was made to reflect this poli- 
ty. It was made a micro- 
cosm ofthe empire. In com- 
mon with the country at large 
it was divided into four quar- 
ters by four roads leading to 
the corresponding portions of 
the empire, which bore the 
general designation of Tihwan- 
tisuya, signifying the ‘four 
quarters of the world.” These 
roads do not run exactly in 
the direction of the cardinal 
points, as is generally affirm- 
ed, but rather intermediate- 
ly; that is to say, northeast 
and southeast, and northwest 
and southwest, their direction 
being fixed by the conforma- 
tion of the country. The di- 
vision to the northwest was 
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INCA DOORWAY LN CUZOU. 


instruction, the great structures in which festi- 
vals were held, the Convent of the Virgins of 
the Sun, and, situated far down toward the 
Pumapchupam, in the district called Corican- 
chu, or Place of Gold, the gorgeous Temple of 
the Sun, with.its chapels sacred to the Moon, 
the Stars, the Thunder, and the Lightning. It 
was here, after the conquest, that the principal 
Conquistadors obtained their repartimientos of 
land, and on the ruins of the Inca palaces reared 
their own parvenu residences, Over the im- 


posing gateways of the Inca edifices, which they | 


preserved as entrances of their own, we still 
find, stuccoed in high relief, the arms of 
Pizarro, Almagro, Gonzalez, Quifionez, 
La Vega, Valdivia, Toledo, and the 
other adventurers who for a while 
sought to emulate in pomp and display 
the nobles of the other, not to say 
higher, civilization which they had dis- 
placed. By acoincidence perhaps not 
wholly accidental, the Convent of Santa 
Catalina was established on the site, 
retaining in great part the very walls 
of the Acllahuasa or Palace of the Vir- 
gins of the Sun, and is still sacred to 
the vestals of another religion. The 
Temple of the Sun itself became the 
Convent of the Monks of Santo Do- 
mingo, who, in failing numbers, still 
prolong a sapless life among its gray 
and classic walls—ruin on ruin, a de- 
cadent faith expiring among the cold, 
dead ashes of a primitive superstition. 
The great Cathedral of Cuzco rises on 
the very spot where the eighth Inca, 
Viracocha, erected a building dedi- 
cated to the festivals of the people, in 
which a whole regiment of‘men could 
manceuvre, and where the scant forces 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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of Gonsalvo Pizarro found yes 
uge in the last desperate a; 
tempt of the Peruvians to ,, ’ 
cover their lost empire and yo. 
instate the vicegerent of 4) ea 
Sun. Here, according to 
legend, authenticated in archg ute 
ie sculpture over the doors o¥ Pls 
the Chapel of Santiago, gs; 

James came down visibly a; the 





and, with lance in rest, tury ate 
the tide of battle in fay: 
the Spaniards, and extirpat va 
forever the Inca power, 

All over this narrow tong 
of land we find still th 
dences of Inca greatness, as 5} 
hibited in their archite 
The streets of the new cit 
almost all of them defined 
long reaches of walls of sto 
elaborately cut, and fitting 
gether with a precision 
excelled in any of the str 
tures of Greece or Rome, ; 
which modern art may emulate but car 
surpass. The walls of the Temple of the Sur 
of the Convent of the Vestals, of the Palaces 
the two Yupanquis, of Viracocha, Huayna Ca- 
pac, the Inca Rocca, and portions of those of 
the palace attributed to the first Inca, are st 
preserved, and justify the most extravag: 
praise bestowed by old Garcilaso de la Veg 
and the early chroniclers on the skill of the 
cient builders. But even where these walls hav 
disappeared, and the stones which compos 
them have been used for other structures, wi 
still find the ancient doorways, which the mod 
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ern builders have preserved, and are thus ena- 
.] to define the outlines of the aboriginal city. 


The centre of this city was the Huacapata or 


great public square, now covered in part, as al- 
eady said, by the modern principal plaza, The 
ant ient square, however, extended over the Hu- 
venay. and embraced also what is now the 
Plaza del Cabildo, and the area covered by 
the block of houses between that plaza and 
the church and convent of La Merced. And 
I may here mention that both the rivulets Hu- 
atenay and Rodadero were shut in by walls of 
it stone, with stairways descending, at inter- 
js, to the water, and thus confined in narrow 
js covered by bridges of a single stone, or by 
thers composed of stones projecting from either 
side, and a single long stone reaching over the | 
» between them, | 

ilt, as was Cuzco, on declivities more or 
rupt, the ancient architects were obliged 

esort to an elaborate system of terracing in 


va 


to obtain level areas to receive their edi- 
[hese terraces were faced with walls, 
gitly inclining inward, and uniformly of the 
ul called **Cyclopean ;” that is to say, com- 
| of stones of irregular size and of every 
able shape, but accurately fitted togeth- 
Where there are long lines of these walls, 
‘instance those supporting the terraces of 
unpata, the monotony of the front is gen- 
broken up by the introduction of counter- 

sunk niches, something like the blind windows, 
I believe they are called, which our archi- 
ts introduce to relieve the blank walls of 
houses. ‘These niches are always a little nar- 
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rower at the top than at the bottom, as were 
also nearly all the Inca doorways and windows. 
Inca architecture is peculiar and characteristic. 
Wherever it was introduced among the nations 
of the coast and other parts of the empire it 
may be at once recognized. In its massive- 
ness, the inclination of its walls, the style of 
its cornices, and in some other respects, it cer- 
tainly bears some resemblance to that of the 
ancient Egyptians ; but the resemblances are 
not of a kind to imply necessarily either con- 
nection or intercourse between Egypt and 
Peru. Architectural progress must be made 
through the same steps and over the same 


road in all countries, and primitive architect- 


ure, as primitive ideas, must have a likeness. 

It is impossible within the limits of a popular 
article like this to give even an outline of the 
monuments of the old Inca metropolis, and I 
shall not undertake to do so; but limit myself 
to a brief notice of the remains of the Temple 
of the Sun, the principal and probably the most 
imposing edifice not only in Cuzco but in all 
Peru. The accounts of its splendor and riches 
left by the conquerors, and in which they have 
exhausted the superlatives of their grandiose 
language, have been so often reproduced as to 
be familiar to every intelligent reader. 

They represent the structure as being fom 
hundred paces in circuit; with high walls of 
finely cut stongs, inclosing a court on which 
opened a number of chapels dedicated to the 
celestial objects of Peruvian worship, and apart- 
ments appropriated to the priests and attend- 


ants. ‘The chronicle attributed to Sarmiento 
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COURT OF CONVENT OF SANTO DOMINGO, AND ANCIENT INCA FOUNTAIN, OUZOO. 


states that he never saw but two edifices in 
Spain comparable with it in workmanship; and 
Garcillaso affirms that all that was written of 
it by the Spaniards, and all that he could write 
himself, would fail to give a just idea of its 
greatness. 

The temple proper occupied the whole of 
one side of the court. The principal entrance, 
says Garcillaso, was to the north. The cor- 
nice of the walls outside and in was of gold, or 
plated with gold, as were the inner walls. The 
roof was high and pointed, and of thatch, but 
the ceiling was of wood and flat. At the east- 
ern end was a great plate of gold, representing 
the sun, and ranged beneath it, in royal robes 
and seated in golden chairs, the dessicated— 
some say embalmed—bodies of the Inca rulers ; 
the body of Huayna Capac, as the greatest of 
the Inca line, being alone honored with a place 


in front of the symbol. This plate, all of one | 


piece, spread from one wall to the other, and 
was the only object of worship in the building. 
Surrounding the court were other separate 
structures dedicated respectively to the Moon, 
Venus, and the Pleiades, the Thunder and Light- 
ning, and the Rainbow. There were also a large 
saloon for the supreme pontiff, and apartments 
for attendants, All these are described as hav- 
ing been richly decorated with gold and silver. 
The existing remains confirm substantially the 
descriptions of the chroniclers. The site of the 
temple, as I have already said, is covered by the 
church and convent of Santo Domingo. The few 


ignorant but amiable friars that remain of the | 


once rich and renowned order of Santo Domin- 
go in Cuzco admitted me as an honorary mem- 
ber of their brotherhood, gave me a cell to my- 
self, and permitted me during the week I spent 


with them to ransack every portion of the | 


church, and every nook and corner of the con- 


adden Av Was not built, as 
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way, and anon a te 
—through the 
these I was able to, 
up a ground-plan of 
ancient edifice, subs 
tially if not entire! 
curate, : 
The temple proper, 
described by Garcil 
and as my own 
searches have proved, 
formed one side of a yect 
angular court, 
which were ranged t 
dependent structures 
wy, mentioned by him, It 


i”, been universally alleg 
so that its sides should 
conform to the cardinal 
points, but these coincided in direction with the 
bearings of the ancient streets, which, as I h; 
said, were nearly at an angle of 45° with tl 
points. Nor was its door at *‘one end exactly 
facing the east,” so that the rays of the sun, wh n 
it rose, ‘* should shine directly on its own golden 
image placed on the opposite wall of the temp 
The entrance was on the northeast side of the 
building, and opened upon a square, or rather 
a rectangular area, called now as ancient 
Inti-pampa, or Field of the Sun. This is stil] 
surrounded by heavy walls of cut stones, sculp- 
tured all over with serpents in relief, on which 
are raised the houses of the modern inhabitants. 
This square was dedicated to the more solemn 
ceremonials of the Inca religion, and within 
none dared enter except on sacred occasions, 
and then only with bare feet and uncovered 
heads. 

The end of the temple next the Rio Hua- 
tenay, and that best preserved, rose above the 
famous Gardens of the Sun, and it is now built ; 
over by a sort of balcony, not directly connect- 
| ed with the modern church—a belvidere, in short. 
| It was at this end of the temple that the great 
golden figure of the Sun was placed, which, fall- 
ing to the lot of the Conquistador Leguizano, 
was gambled away before morning. 

I present a view of this extremity of the an- 
cient edifice. It is circular in shape, with walls 
of beautifully cut and closely fitting stones, 
sloping gently inward. In my opinion, within 
this circular extremity of the temple once stood 
one of those stones or ‘‘ columns,” which, under 
| the name of Inti-huatani, were used to designate 

the solstices and equinoxes, and through which 
the periods of planting and harvest were fixed, 
‘and the times of the great festivals determined. 
| ‘The structure dedicated to the Stars was 5! 
feet long by 26 broad, inside the walls; and 
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shat dedicated to the Moon, and those to the 
Thunder, the Lightning, the Rainbow, and the 


Yoiades were, so far as can be made out, of 
Pleiad 


bout the The convent of 
e priests, or rather the apartments of the 
mardians of the temple, were on the right 
hand of the court, the observer facing north- 
ward. ‘These apartments were 33 feet 10 inches 
long by 13 feet 4 inches wide, inside the walls, 
ich entered by two doorways, and having eight 
ches in the wall opposite the entrances, and 
three at each end, The stone reservoir or 
fountain, earved from a single block, of which 
e chroniclers speak as plated over with gold, 
|| stands in the centre of the court. 
long octagon seven feet by four, and three feet 
p. ‘The hole in the bottom, through which 
the pipe entered by which it was filled, is still 
pen; but the conduit which supplied it is de- 
The convent, nevertheless, is still 
supplied by water coming through subterranean 
hannels, the sources of which are unknown. 
There is some reason for believing that the 
Incas understood the law of fluids known as 
equilibrium, which the Romans did not, and 
arried water for supply of the temple and 


same dimensions, 


sal 


REMAINING 


It is a} 
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| some of their palaces through inverted syphons, 
| and below the bed of the Huatenay. 

On the side of the Huatenay the outlook from 
|the Temple of the Sun must have been, as it 
| still is, very fine, bounded only by the mount- 
ains that shut in the bo/son of Cuzco in that di- 
rection. On the opposite side, however, there 
seems to have been only a narrow street, but 
nine feet wide, and buildings of a comparative- 
ly rude construction. The Jnti-pampa in front, 
entered by three streets leading between lofty 
walls, still high and solid, from the Huaca- 
pata or Central Square, was, after all, only 
about 400 feet long by 100 wide, and does not 
realize the grandeur which the early aceounts 
attach to it. 

Some of the chronicles speak of the temple 
as being surrounded by a high wall; whereas 
nothing is more certain than that the exterior 
walls were simply those of the edifice itself. 
They tell us also that the terraces which formed 
the garden of the temple were covered with 
golden clods, and supported an infinite variety 
of trees and vegetables imitated in gold and 
silver, with figures of men, animals, birds, rep- 
tiles, and insects, all in the same precious met- 

als. That the inner 
walls of the temple 
were covered with 
these metals, and that 
the inner and onter 
cornice, a yard broad, 
as 


| 


Garcillaso says, 
were of gold, is not in- 
credible; but that the 
gardens of the tem- 
ple, extending over an 
area 600 feet long by 
nearly 300 broad, were 
thus covered with gold 
and silver exceeds be- 
lief. Not that the an- 
cient smiths did not 
sometimes imitate nat- 
ural objects with con- 
siderable skill, for of 
this we have abundant 
evidence, but because 
the Incas seem tohave 
been a race of remark- 
ably good sense, and 
eminently _ practical 
and utilitarian in their 

-notions and practices 
—too much so, I am 
induced to believe, to 
have gold worked up 
in imitation of fire- 
wood, and piled away 
in the temple ! 

There exists in Cuz- 
co, in some of the pri- 
vate museums, por- 
tions of the golden 
plates with which the 
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only to say that well y 4 
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ble, are a series of ela 








rate terraces, support 
by Cyvlopean walls, orng 
mented with niches, and 
called the Colcompata, 
Terrace of the Granaries ' 
It was here, it is sa 
that the first Inca, M 
Capac, the founder 
Cuzco, built his pal 
some fragments of w] 
still remain—a doo 
a window, and a 
section of wall, with s 
portions of foundat 
but not enough to e1 
us to make out a ¢ 
plete plan of the str 
ture. ‘There were f 
of the Sun were covered. There is hardly a | ains here, and the site, now occupied in part 
doubt of their authenticity. They are simple | the church and plaza of San Cristobal, not « 
sheets of pure gold, beaten exceedingly thin, | dominated the whole city but the entire \ | 
not thicker than fine note-paper. of Cuzco. The terraces were filled in 

A conspicuous object from every part of Cuz- | richest soil, still celebrated for its fertility, ar 
co is the steep, overhanging hill of the Sacsa- | altogether it was and yet is almost regal in its 
huaman, rising to the height of 760 feet to the | position. The Incas were the heads of a great | 
north of the city, and on which the Incas raised | nation, dependent on agriculture. To evi 
that gigantic, Cyclopean fortress denominated | their respect for the art lving at the foundat 
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of their state, to elevate and dignify lee, they 
were wont to initiate here with their own hands | 

xe seasons of planting and of harvest. With 
pomp and ceremony, when the season of sow- 
ing came around, and the appropriate festivals 
had been celebrated, the Inca himself went to 
the terraces of the Coleompata, and with a gold- 
en adze, commenced to break up the soil. And 
when the crops of maize and quinua had rip- | 
ened, he again went to the Coleompata and 
plucked the first ears of the harvest. ‘The crops 

gathered here, under the direct cultivation of | 
the Son of the Sun, were regarded as sacred, 
and, like the seeds from the holy Island of Titi- 
a. were distributed to be sown in the lands 
licated to the Sun throughout the Empire. 
Thus carefully were the people taught that | 
the beneficence of their deity was perpetuated 
through his children, and thus were they led 
to look up to him, through the Incas, as the 
impersonations of his goodness and mercy, as 
well as of his power. 

I can not dismiss ancient Cuzco without a few 
words regarding its pristine state and import- 
ance, as inferable from its monuments. All 
students of American early history and arch- | 
ology are well aware that the Spaniards never | 
erred in underrating their enemies in story, 
whatever they may have done in fact. Neither 
Cortéz, nor Alvarado, nor Pizarro, ever encoun- | 
tered inferior numbers in their wars. The 
hosts that confronted the Union armies at Bull 
Run and some other places, and that led Presi- 
dent Lincoln to affirm, as the result of the best 
information he could get from his generals, that 
the Southern army was made of “‘ nigh on two | 
million of men,” were insignificant, numerically, | 
as compared with those that the conquistadors 
tell us they encountered. We know that Le- | 
onidas fought in the shadow of the hurtling ar- | 
rows of the Persians; but the legions of Xer- 
xes were small and few as compared with those | 
that the Spaniards had to meet in America— 
that is to say, if we take their relations literal- 
ly. The cities they conquered were always | 
grand and populous, and the state of their 
princes dazzling, even to men who had seen 
the Alhambra and knew from historic poetry 
the glories of the Moors. In many, perhaps in 
most, respects—it may be in all—Cuzco was 
the most impressive city they had found in ali | 
the Americas, That it had barbaric wealth of | 
gold and silver, and stately structures, we can | 
well believe ; for this is confirmed by concurrent | 
evidence and existing remains. But that it | 
ever contained much more than its existing | 
population appears to me improbable. The | 
story that it held 200,000 inhabitants, and that 
as many more lived in its suburbs, is simply i in- | 
credible. The houses of the common people | 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


| ward of 300,000, 
|ly all its resources; and even if we concede 
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Sens and hone ever great may have wa the 
concurrence there on important occasions, when 
| the people gathered from the valleys of Y ucay 
‘and Paucurtambo, from the bolsons of Andahu- 
aylillas and Xaxiguana, the punos of Chinchero 
and Chita, and from all the quarters of a 
mighty empire, yet it does not seem probable 


| that the city ever possessed a permanent popu- 


lation of more than 50,000, while another equal 


| number were dispersed through its valley. 


The department of Cuzco is now the most 
| populous of Peru, its inhabitants numbering up- 
These exhaust very near- 


that the economies of agriculture are less now 


| than in ancient times, we must remember that 


the horse, the ox, the sheep, the goat, the pig, 
a number of vegetables, wheat and barley, have 
all been introduced since the conquest, and 
have contributed their aid to the support of 
population. 

I can not agree with those writers who speak 
of the aspect of ancient Cuzco as bright and 
shining, and gay with many tints. Its most 


| imposing edifices were, as we have seen, built 


of trachyte of sombre color. These clearly 
were neither stuccoed nor painted. The resi- 
dences of the people, built of rough stones laid 
in clay, were probably stuccoed and painted 
yellow and red, and may have given some ap- 
pearance of lightness to the city. The domes 
and towers of which we sometimes read prob- 
ably never existed; those architectural terms 
being oftenest used in loose descriptions, framed 
on Oriental models, and intended to be impress- 
ive rather than accurate. Nor was the city laid 
out with perfect regularity, the streets crossing 
each other at right angles. Nor were the 
banks of the Huatenay faced with stones for a 
distance of twenty leagues, but simply for the 
distance it flowed through the city. 

Modern Cuzco extends very compactly over 
the entire space between the Huatenay and Al- 


| modena, and even past the latter stream, form- 


ing the barrio of Belen. Although considera- 
bly reduced in population since the Independ- 
ence, it still numbers not far from 40,000 in- 
habitants, and, as the capital of the Depart- 
ment of the same name, is, necessarily, a place 


| of some importance—the seat of a Bishopric 


and a University, a Prefecture and a garrison. 
It is very well built, the edifices being mainly 
those raised by the conquerors themselves in 
| the height of their wealth and activity, when 
| they had mitas and repartimientos, before the 
treasures collected through five centuries had 
| been scattered, and while they had a large, in- 
| dustrious, and skillful population under their 
absolute control. In style eminently Moorish, 
the houses are built around courts, with open 





of the Sierra, and in the region around Cuzco, | corridors, supported by delicate columns, ‘into 

were not built, as are those of Central America | which open the apartments of every story, 

and Mexico, of canes and other materials that | Jalousies project from the fronts, and the 

might disappear in a single season, but of stone | whole aspect of the place is that of Granada 

or adobes, that could not fail to leave some en-/in Spain. The lower or ground floor of the 

during traces. Such traces do not exist around | best buildings, facing on the principal streets, 
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are cut up in small, dark rooms, without win- 
dows, which are the shops, smitheries, pican- 


terias, etc., of the town. 


The churches and 


convents are numerous and extensive. Of the 
former there are thirty, and of the latter eleven, 


five of which have been suppressed. 
all remarkably well built. 


They are 
The Cathedral, front- 


ing on the principal square, is a large, massive, 
and rather heavy structure; but the Church of 
the Jesuits, fronting on the same square, is a 
marvel of architectural beauty —a little too 
florid, perhaps, but with the finest facade of 


any church I have seen 


in America. The} 


tower of the Church of La Merced is admira- 
ble in proportion and taste, and the courts of 
the convent of the same name are surround- 
ed by colonnades of white stone, elaborately 
carved, and which in grace and harmony may 
challenge comparison with the finest of Italy. 
Within this church lie the remains of Juan and 


Gonsalvo Pizarro and Almagro, 


Both churches 


and convents are crowded with pictures, some of 


merit and historical value. 


Of the latter there 


is a series in the little church of Santa Ana, con- 


temporaneous with the conquest. 


They illus- 


trate the procession of Corpus Christi, in which 
the Incarial family, in regal native costume, 


take part. 


Among them is Paullu, younger 


son of the great Huayna Capac, and numer- 


ous f#ustas or princesses, 
nieces of the same monarch. 


the daughters and 


the costumes and customs of the period these 
paintings have singular interest, ar. deserve to 


be faithfully copied. 


For many years after the conquest, and long 
after Lima was founded, Cuzco continued to 


As illustrating | 


isolated city of the Sierra. 
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and learning, and the 
residence of its most yy 
ble families. But as the 
roads of the Incas § 
into decay, the diffiey). 
ties of reaching it. 
ways great, were any. 
mented, and the Vico. 
regal Court establish, 
in Lima, more corryy: 
and luxurious than a; 
in America, grad 
drew away its more ey 
terprising and ambitioy 
inhabitants. Infinitely 
less is known of Cuz 
in Lima, to-day, than of 
Berlin; not one person 
in the capital has visit, 
it, while a hundred ha 
visited Paris; and 


al- 


journey from Lima 


New York may be m 

in less time, at a fourth 
of the cost, and a thon- 
sandth part of the trout 
and fatigue, any it ¢ 
be made from the same 
point to the proud bu 
I know of but two 


Ne 


American travelers besides myself who have 


visited it, Mr. S. 


G. 


Arnold, of Rhode Island, 


and Lieutenant Gibbon, of the United States 
only, publishing any account 


Navy—the latter, 


of his visit. 


I have only to add that seven- 


eighths of the population of Cuzco are pure In- 
dians, and that a knowledge of Quichua is al- 
most absolutely necessary for open intercourse 
with the mass of its inhabitants. 

The Fourth of July in Peru occurs on the 


28th, that being the anniversary of Peru 


Independence, and it came around on he: sec- 
ond day after our arrival in Cuzco. It was 


| ushered in by the same sulphurous detonations 


that we are accustomed to at home on similar 
ovcasions, and there was a review of the garri- 
son and the volunteer militia, a concurrence 
of the notables of the city at the Cathedral, 


| with a discourse from one of the canonigos, in 


which he reflected on the government, and was 


arrested for his pains in the evening. 


The stu- 


dents in the University, patriotic as students 
always are, were the most active participants 
in the festivities of the day—all dressed in 
black tail-coats, with funny cocked hats, like 


the éléves of St. Cyr in Paris. 


They consti- 


tuted the leading feature in the procession in 
the afternoon, dragging with them through the 
streets a radiant Goddess of Freedom, in the 
shape of a huge doll with flaxen ringlets and 
a liberty cap, glittering with tinsel, and mount- 
ed on two wheels borrowed for the occasion from 
the only piece of artillery which a prudent gov- 
ernment intrusts to the rather turbulent citizens 


of Cuzco. 


The Indians looked on with an in- 
be the chief city of Peru, the seat of its wealth different air, as a matter that little concerned 
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them, and only drank a little more chicha than | style, with great mirrors, inlaid wardrobes, and 
ysual. The great excitement of the day was | grand pianos, that have been brought up, ‘with 
the explosion of a keg of gunpowder in the | infinite labor and at almost fabulous cost, on 
swartel or barracks, which are the sequestered | men’s shoulders, from the coast. 

cloisters of the Jesuits, where a squad of sol- tig may refer particularly to the residence of a 
diers were compounding fire-works for the | lady who lives on the Plaza of San Francisco, 


evening, resulting in killing four or five, and 
mangling or horribly burning twenty or thirty 


‘policy of men smoking cigars in a powder 
magazine. 


Temple of Liberty, made of canvas, stretched 
on frames, in which were portraits of the Bene- 
meritos of Freedom in all parts of the world— 
Lincoln and Garibaldi side by side. 

The students were not satisfied with the per- 
formances of the day, but insisted on prolonging 
them by a procession by moonlight, in which it 
was proposed I should carry the Peruvian flag, 
States. My Puno experiences were too recent 
to make me ambitious of the distinction; but 
the students invaded the court-yard of the com- 
mandante’s house in a body, dragging the God- 
dess with them, and refused to credit my as- 
surances of indisposition and Col. Vargas’s more 
truthful asseveration that we were tired out and 
wanted rest. Finally a compromise was effected, 
and I consented to be standard-bearer, but only 
through the plaza and as far as the Alameda. 
The announcement was received with tumultu- 
ous vivas for the United States, which a single 


allusion to Mr. Webster’s faux pas in the Lobos 
Islands business, 


obliged to keep his bed for many weeks after. 


The white and foreign population of Cuzco | 


is small, made up chiefly of government officials, 
a few wealthy haciendados, who live a great part 
of the time on their estates, and a dozen small 
comerciantes, who would be called shop-keepers 
in any other country. Collectively these are so 
few as hardly to be appreciable in the streets, 
and the aspect of the place is therefore that of 
a thoroughly Indian town. There is hardly 
any thing that can be called society, although 
the better class is hospitable and 
unaffected, and much more frank 
and easy in manner than the corre- 
sponding class in the towns of the 
coast, where native manners have 
been sacrificed in a vain attempt to 
imitate “ foreign airs and graces.” 

Some of the old families live in 
considerable style, and their houses 
are fitted with real elegance. <A 
few of them retain apartments with 
heavy damask and embroidered 
hangings, and the rich and massive 
furniture and carvings of two hun- 
dred years ago, when the nobility 
and wealth of Peru was concen- 
trated in Cuzco. Others are fur- 
nished in modern, thoroughly French 


In the centre of the great plaza | 
was raised a symbolical monument, a sort of 





| ning before death. 


This resulted in the dissen- | 
tient getting so savagely handled that he was | 


whose attention to strangers is proverbial, and 


| who has established an honorable public reputa- 
re—a practical commentary on the general 


tion as the collector of the finest and most valu- 
able collection of antiquities in Peru, the Sefiora 
Zentino. This house would be called a palace 
even in Venice, if not in architecture, certain- 
ly in extent. In the spaciousness of its apart- 
ments, and their rich and varied contents and 
decorations, it would creditably compare with 
some of the finest on the Grand Canal. An ade- 
quate description of the museum would occupy a 
volume, and I content myself with engravings of 
some pieces of pottery selected from many hun- 


| dreds, illustrating the skill of the ancients in the 
supported on each side by that of the United | 


plastic arts, and their appreciation of humor, 
In some respects the most important relic in 
Sefiora Zentino’s collection is the frontal bone 
of a skull, from the Inca cemetery in the valley 
of Yucay, which exhibits a clear case of trepan- 
The Sefiora was kind enough 
to intrust it to me for investigation, and it has 
been submitted to the criticism of the best sur- 


geons of the United States and Europe, and re- 


garded by all as the most remarkable evidence 


| of a knowledge of surgery among the aborigines 


yet discovered on this continent; for trepan- 


ning is one of the most difficult of surgical pro- 
indiscreet individual sought to oppose with some | 


cesses, ‘The cutting through the bone was not 


| performed with a saw, but evidently with a bu- 


rin or tool like that used by engravers on wood 
and metal. The opening is 58 hundredths of 
an inch wide and 70 hundredths long. 

The absence of sculptures in Peru, except of 
small articles in stone, is conspicuous, and quite 
in contrast with what we find in Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico. Except figures of serpents in 
relief on walls and lintels, and a single group 
of tigers over the doors of a house in the Calle 


| de Santa Ana, there are no sculptures to be seen 


in Cuzco. There are some figures resembling 
griffins, etc., in the court of a house in the Calle 


'del Triunfo, and a so-called siren built in the 


TERRA COTTAS, CUZOO. 
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terrace wall of the Coleompata; but I regard | violence of grief, and wondered who had died 
themas modern. In the collection of the Sefio- | that had so deep a hold on the popular sympa- 


ra Zentino, however, are two stone figures, rude- 


ly resembling tigers, which, it is said, were taken 
from the Gardens of the Sun, where they stood 
one on each side the stairway that led from 
up the terraces. The bases are cut in such a 
way as to favor the hypothesis that they were 
built in some sort of wall, perhaps in the coping. 
Each is two feet high. 






























































ANCIENT STONE SCULPTURE, OUZ0O. 


Among the notable objects of interest in 
Cuzco is the Alameda, to the south of the town, 
on the banks of the Huatenay, and opposite the 
ancient Gardens of the Sun. This is a long and 
rather narrow area, planted with willows and al- 
der-trees, laid out with some taste, and having 
a kind of Grecian temple and a colonnade at 
its further extremity. But nobody walks there, 
and it is grown up with cactuses and weeds, 
over which the wash-women from the neighbor- 
ing stream spread their clothes to dry. Public 
spirit in Peru is spasmodic, and all works of 
embellishment excite only a momentary interest, 
and then succumb under the general apathy of 
the people. The sentiment of affection does 


something to keep the various panteones or | 


cemeteries in decent condition, and that of 
Cuzco is tasteful and well-ordered. But it 


strikes the visitor as strange that, with such | 


a vast expanse of earth open to receive and 
protect forever the remains of the dead, they 
should be thrust for only a year or two in ovens 


in the walls, and then dragged out and burned | 


or buried in a corner. 

My first visit to the Panteon of Cuzco was 
early in the morning, and as I approached the 
barrio of Belen, outside the city, in which it 
stands, I observed a funeral procession in the 
street before me, preceded by some men carry- 
ing candles, a man playing a violin, and anoth- 
er a clarionet. As they passed the various 
squalid houses in that quarter the women 
rushed ont with disheveled hair, and, huddling 
behind the bier, commenced the loudest and 
most extravagant wailings of which the human 
organs are capable. I was astonished at such 





thies. I overtook the procession, or rather 
huddle, at the bridge of the Almodena, where 
suddenly the lamentations ceased, and the jp. 
consolables clustered eagerly around a man 
who, standing on a block of stone, distributed 
cuartillos (three-cent pieces) to them from his 
hat, whereupon, chatting and laughing, the » 

flicted creatures turned back to await anoth 

| funeral. For a medio each these professional 
weepers of the Calle del Hospital will accom- 
| pany the corpse to the gate of the cemetery. 
break their very hearts with grief, and dissolve 
themselves in tears. 

The Panteon is shut in by high white walls, 
and entered beneath a lofty stone gateway, 
with trellised iron doors, over which is a deey 
niche, wherein stands a veritable skeleton, sup 
ported by an iron rod, wearing a gilt crown on 
its bony head, and holding in its fleshiess hands 
two banners of sheet metal, one of which bears 
the inscription : 

Yo soy Panto Briraca, 
**T am Paul Biliaca ;” and the other, 
Memento Mort. 





Pablo Biliaca was a mason, and had been 
| killed by a fall while repairing the front of the 
| Cathedral, 

The recreations of Cuzco are religious pro- 
cessions and cock-fighting; the former “ com- 
ing off” almost daily, and so frequently that | 
early ceased to inquire about them. The latter 
occur only on Sundays. The cancha or cock- 
pit is in the court of the old suppressed beatario 
of San Andres, and consists of a raised ring of 
mud two feet high and as many thick, surround- 
ed by other rings of graduated height, as seats 
for the spectators. Around the court are tiers 
of coops for the cocks, some of which were piled 

| full of skulls and bones of the devout beatas, who 
had died here and been buried in the court, the 
earth of which, including their own dust, had 
been dug up to form the walls of the cancha. 
The fights were well attended by the clergy, 
| the judiciary, and the military. I had the good 
| fortune to win an onza from the judge of the 
Supreme Court, who challenged me to bet on 
the viscacha, an imported cock, with a single 
spur, which had already won two battles. My 
servant Ignacio had discovered “a bird” of ex- 
cellent points in Cacha, and had brought him 
thence wrapped up in his poncho, with a view 
of matching him in Cuzco. For two weeks he 
| had shared Ignacio’s apartment and absorbed 
most of his care, besides vexing us with his in- 
cessant crowing, so that I insisted he should 
| fight soon, be sent away, or decapitated. Igna- 
cio determined on the first alternative, begged 
|a month’s pay in advance, matched him for 
| four ounces, won, then sold him for another 
ounce, got drunk, gambled away every cuartil- 
| Jo, absented himself for three days, and then 
came home with a swollen eye and ‘‘very bad 
| in his head.” 
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The dog-laws are strict and severely enforced 


n Cuzco, which would be overrun with mangy | 


urs if they were not rigorously slain. The 
jay of slaughter is Thursday of each week, 
when decent dogs are confined by their owners 
n case they do not find out, as many of them 
lo, that the day is a black one for dogs, and 
stay at home of their own accord. Our host 
iad a fine Newfoundland who understood the 
langer and the day, and from his safe position 
m the balcony, would abuse and malign the 
log-killers on their appearance with all the 
vigor of which the canine language is capable. 
Woe to any one of them who undertook to en- 
ter the court of his castle on that day or any 
ther. 


The process of slaughter that is practiced is | 


novel. ‘Two Indians, each holding an end of 


a rope, station themselves at the mouth of a| 


street, while two others, armed with clubs, start 
from its other extremity, and drive all the va- 
grant dogs before them. As these attempt to 
pass over the rope which lies harmlessly enough 
on the ground, it is suddenly and dextrously 
straightened out and the dog thrown high in 
the air. He is generally stunned or disabled 
by his fall, and dispatched by the club- bearers, 
I am sorry to say that even then he does not 
ilways cease to be a nuisance, as he is too oft- 


DOG KILLING IN FRONT OF OONVENT OF 


165 
en thrawn into the bed of the Huatenay, which 
is the receptacle of all kinds of filth and rub- 
bish, and there left to poison the air in his de- 
cay. 

Of the filth of Cuzco every visitor must have 
sickening recollections. It offends the eye as 
well as the nose, and reeks every where. The 
azequias in the centre of the streets are scanti- 
ly supplied with water during the dry season; 
and as they receive all the slops and wash of 
the houses, they are often fetid, and all the 
more so as that tropical scavenger, the ordinary 
buzzard, never ventures into this lofty region. 
Probably the world has no more extraordinary 
spectacle than is afforded on the banks of these 


| azequias in the early morning—certainly none 


more startling to the eyes of the stranger ac- 
customed to the decencies of life. 

We passed some months in Cuzco, making 
it the centre of our explorations in every direc- 
tion around. Upward of a week was spent in 
effecting a careful survey of the great fortress 
of the Sacsahuaman, and three weeks more 
were occupied in the beautiful semi-tropical 
Valley of Yucay, where the Incas had their 
country seat, and in examining the ancient for- 
tresses of Ollantaytambo and Pisac, the bul- 
warks of the Inca Empire on the side of the 
Amazon. 


SANTA ANA, CUZO0O. 
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** CN TILL sighs the world for something new,” 
sings some poet who by accident slipped 

in a line of truth among his rhymes. And in 

what respect do we find this thirst for novelty 

so eager and intense, in the present day, as in 

regard to Fashion ? 

After a sojourn of several years in Guinea 

: 
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HAMITIO DANDY. 


THE FASHIONS IN GUINEA. 


GO TO GUINEA, 





(where countless times in childhood I had been 
told to go), I walked again in Broadway a fev 
days ago. Accustomed as were my eyes to tl 
superior modes of dress among African belles, 
how tame appeared the costumes of civiliza 
tion! Feeling it a duty to do all in my pow 
toward the enlightenment and progress of m) 
age and people and sex, I am constrained t 
describe the styles of dress most in vogue among 
the leaders of ton in Guinea, merely as suggest 
ive to the corresponding class in America wh 
from month to month, and with every changing 
season, “still sigh for something new.” 

I can never forget how, when my foot mad 
its first imprint on the glowing sands of that fa 
country, out of the terrible depths of dejectio 
my spirits rose to the height of a genuine hearty 
laugh—a resurrection from the grave of sea- 
sickness, home-sickness, and all sorts of sick 
ness, in which all the laugh of my nature ha 
lain buried for more than two months, I saw bh 
fore me a Hamitic Dandy. What a union ot 
civilized and barbarous costume was here! Fan 
cy a stalwart young man clad in a coffee-colore: 
suit of Nature’s tailoring, with the addition of 
two yards of gay plaid cotton cloth hanging fron 
the waist. Recognize, set jauntily on one sid 
of his woolly head, one of the common sort of 
straw-hats seen by hundreds in the stores her 
as summer draws nigh. ‘The complete suit of 
the white man is, however, too sombre to meet, 
with our dandy’s approval. Rejecting the shirt 
and vest, the upper portion of his body is dec- 
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orated with as many strings of glass beads and | of presenting himself at the Mission church. 


as large a bunch of various-sized keys as he has 
heen able to beg or steal from the last sea-cap- 
tain whom he served. 
bracelets and brass rings adorn his wrists, and 


shether American or African—the fancy cane 
—swings in his hand. 
scription with the humble hope that, as the 


yrtable attire may come in vogue. 
Now and then one sees in Guinea an entire 


' 


The indispensable ivory | 


the chief glory of the aspirant to dandyhood, | 


‘he accompanying sketch represents him as 
he there appeared. 

Sunday after Sunday found the devout Ora 
Chaunk in his place among the congregation, 
“*the observed of all observers.” But it was 


the dry season, the hottest part of the year, and 


I give this complete de- | 


gradually our hero’s vanity melted away before 


| that even stronger power in a darkey’s nature, 
summer styles of 1868 for gentlemen’s clothing | 
ppear, some modification of this cool and com- | 


a desire for bodily comfort. One day he ap- 
peared in church in his usual faultless attire, 


be : ; . 
| minus the shiny boots; the following week no 


suit of broadcloth, with all the accessories of | 


ivilized toilet, from beaver hat to glossy boots, 
encasing and almost concealing the black sav- 


pantaloons concealed his well-formed legs ; the 
next, the black coat was left at home; and, 


finally—a mark for the gibes of his hitherto en- 


Is it not Gail Hamilton who tells us that | 


man is like an onion? I believe she is right, 


having so often seen in Africa this unexception- 


able outer layer, which requires but a short ac- 
juaintance by way of peeling to reveal the out- 
rageous heathen just inside. 

I have in mind a certain fashionable youth, 
named Ora Chaunk, with whom, owing to his 
passable knowledge of English, I became well 
He had been employed as Kroo- 
man on different vessels along his native coast, 
and had even made a voyage to Liverpool. 
After a long absence he returned to the hea- 
then town where his family resided. This 
was in the immediate neighborhood of a 
Mission Station established by one of our 
American religious societies. 


acquainted. 


Going to 
church is very decidedly a foreign cus- 
tom, and Ora Chaunk, determined to 
omit nothing that should assist in prov- 
ing to his admiring countrymen his com- 
plete transformation into the similitude 
of a foreigner, took the first opportunity 


OBA CHAUNK. 


vious comrades—Ora Chaunk appeared before 
us with all superfluity of apparel laid aside, save 
only the jaunty hat and cane. To these arti- 
cles of foreign use he remained faithful. 

On the Gabun River the usual dress of the 
males of the upper class is a shirt, over which 


| is thrown a large square cloth extending from 


the armpits to the ankles, a fancy neckerchief 
tied in a sailor’s knot, and a silk hat. Itisa 
mark of gentility to have this cloth trail on the 
ground, the more the better. 
and sometimes when going on board a ship, 
they wear shoes, and now and then stockings ; 
or if they are disposed to make a show on some 


On Sundays, 
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A GABUN PRINCESS. 


grand occasion, they add a coat and vest. The 
dress of the women consists of a square cloth 
extending from the arms to a little below the 
knee, with a loose shawl or silk handkerchief 
thrown over the shoulders; their ankles, arms, 
and fingers being loaded with bright brass rings. 
The ankle-rings of a first-class belle will weigh 
twenty-five or thirty pounds, a load which does 
not tend to add special grace to their walk. In 
fact, the fashionable female gait is 
very like the waddle of a goose. 
Some of their styles of coiffure are 
really very pleasing. Thus Yana- 
way, a Gabun princess, was wont to 


wear her hair plaited over a huge pad 
on the top of her head, with rosettes 
of artificial hair on the temples, 

Of all costumes the one most ad- 
mired in Guinea (I wonder if it is 
not so all over the world) is the mili- 


tary dress. Let me here introduce 
to your notice, kind reader, an Afri- 
can chieftain ready for battle. Most 
hideous he certainly looks, especially 
if you happen to come upon him un- 
expectedly in some lonely path as I 
have done. Appearance does go a 
great way with us all, but half the 
terror inspired by the fiendish-look- 
ing being disappears when you learn 
that among these queer people the 
valiant man is he who in time of war 
is most expert in using, not his arms, 
but his legs. I remember the de- 
scription of a battle in the history 
of one of these Guinea tribes which 
might answer for all: ‘‘ they fought, 
they fought, and they fought, and 
they ran away.” Not content with 
the darkness of complexion which is 
his birth-right, the warrior adds a 
thick coating of black paint to his 
entire person, relieved here and there 
by some grotesque figure in white, 
making him look like a chalked up 
blackboard. 





The military hat is of braided grass c¢lotp 
also dyed black, and frequently edged with ; 
heavy fringe which adds to the general somby, 
effect. There are several varieties of hats wort 
in war. One, quite as common as that jus 
mentioned, is surmounted with an immense 
bundle of feathers spread out so as to make 
great a display as possible, A company of so 
diers, so adorned, bears strong resemblance ; 
a group of peacocks with outspread tails. Fro; 
the neck depend as many gree-grees (charms 
as the man can collect for his preservation ; 
the hour of danger, and the fearful sound 
war-rattle. His arms and legs are encirc); 
with strings of gree-grees instead of the usu; 
ornaments, He is armed with a huge cutlass 
and an old gun, if he be rich enough to ow 
one, and is draped from the waist with a shor 
skirt of unwoven grass, among which are oft 
suspended two or three cow tails or monkey 


| skins, 


The costume of the African chieftain in times 
of peace is far less elaborate; in fact, so 
simple as to astonish travelers whose ideas of 
royal magnificence are derived from European 
palaces. His majesty, the aged Nimle Hu 
for many years feared as the greatest potentat 
in all his region of country, will serve for an 
example. I had the honor of meeting him but 
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KING NIMLE HUE, 


once, and on that occasion the royal figure was 
wrapped about with a patch-work bedquilt, so 
dirty as to suggest the probability of its having 
been an heir-loom in the royal family for sev- 


eral generations. He sat on a stool holding in 
one hand a rough stick. In lieu of a crown he 
wore a dilapidated beaver hat, so out of shape 
that even an ‘‘ old cloes” man would reject it. 

A word concerning hats. I have already 
spoken of the jaunty straw worn invariably by 
the returned Krooman. For the old men, how- 
ever, the ‘‘ proper gentlemen” of the tribe, no 
head covering is deemed so dignified as that 
commonly known as the stove pipe. No matter 
how many years behind the present fashion it 
may be, no matter how indented and rusty, the 
fortunate owner of such a hat struts about with 
an air of consequence quite ludicrous. So well 
known is the passion of these poor fellows for 
such hats that they are brought from England 
as trade goods. Indeed a special kind is manu- 
factured for this purpose, dyed in various hues, 
blue, pink, yellow, etc., and these are much 
more in favor than black ones. 

The younger members of society usually 
adopt a costume of severe simplicity. This 
will appear without need of further comment 
from a glance at the accompanying sketch of 
my young friend Norfli, who, in the capacity of 
Kroo-boy, sailed in the vessel which brought 
me once again to the land of the white man. 

Perhaps the word Krooman, or Kroo-boy, al- 


though so familiar to the ears of African trayv- 
elers, needs an explanation here. It is said that, 
in earlier times, a tribe of negroes called Kraow, 
were the most expert seamen on all the west- 
ern ccast, and that these, on account of the in- 
ability of white sailors to perform their usual 
labors while sailing along the fever-laden shores 
of tropical Africa, were hired in great numbers 
by captains of trading vessels to relieve the 
crew during their sojourn on the coast. The 
Kraow (Anglicized Kroo or ‘* crew”) people died 
out in course of time, and their profitable busi 
ness has been taken up by the energetic young 
fellows of neighboring tribes on the coast, es- 
pecially those of the Grebo or Monkey tribe, 
whose agility and expertness gave them the 
name in which they feel no small pride. 

It seems hardly reasonable that in an article 
on Fashion so much space should be taken up 
in describing merely the masculine portion of 
society. It is quite time to turn to the consid- 
eration of Guinea belle-dom. <A larger amount 
of beads, brass rings, and paint, and a smaller 
allowance of cloth constitutes in some places 
the chief difference between the dresses of men 
and women. On some parts of the coast, how- 
ever, the females wear a large cloth, so wrapped 
about the person as to afford a tolerably modest 
concealment of it. On the Gold Coast one finds 
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then or Christian, delight to adorn their of. 
spring, is plain enough, not varying materially 
from Nature's own, As a mate to the portrait 
of the boy Norfli, here is one of Miss Kranyine. 
a small damsel of my acquaintance, whose ter. 
ror at having her picture taken (the soul taken 
out of her, as these poor heathens imagine to 
be the effect of photography) somewhat marred 
the expression of her pretty black face. 
The occasion on which to’see a Guinea lady 
in her full glory differs not from that which leads 
her civilized sisters on this side the ocean to thy 
display of their choicest finery—a dance. There 
are slight differences, to be sure. One wears 
bands of gold and jewels on her fair arms, while 
the other’s limbs of well-greased ebony are dec 
orated with brass rings, ten to twenty deep; and 
where one prides herself on a diamond necklace 
and brooch, the other is not a whit less fascina- 
ting to her dark admirers with her strings of 
many-hued glass beads. The American lady 
applies rouge and powder—the African belle, 
with no less taste for the beautiful uses red and 
| yellow paint; but she has an eye for the pic- 
turesque, and daubs on the bright colors over 
brow, breast, and arms in all manner of fanci- 
ful shapes. 











A DIX OOVE CHIGNON. 


j a decided improvement in costume over that of 
their poorer neighbors on the Grain and Ivory 
Coasts. Here one sees no lack of gold orna- . ; : 
eo Sage & | Then, as to hair-dressing, I challenge any 
ments, rudely fashioned, glittering among the | . @ ‘ 2s : 
. - young lady who reads this to friz equal to my 
wool, in the ears, on the necks, arms, and ank- |“. 7 . nit! : : 
; : : : | African friends. In fact, the style which has 
Jes of the female population. Even the lumps . ga 4 
; ‘ P : : been but a few years in vogue among us has 
of precious metal, tied with dirty strings, all - . ae : 
. “ ee been worn out in Guinea from time immemorial. 
over the bodies of chubby darkey babies, ave of : . 
q . : . | Is it not probable that the patriarch Ham him- 
such value as to far outshine the ornaments of | _ jp pian = i - 
: “ ee : . | self wore his wool in exactly the same manner 
t many a Flora M‘Flimsey of our gay metropolis. — : pis 
lig . ae . : : : | as the Cuffee of to-day ? 
The garb of children, when past the period of > 


, ; The former of the styles next represented is 
babyhood, in which all mothers, whether hea- " r att ae : 
: one very common on the Grain Coast, and is 


adopted by both sexes. The wool is shaved 
| off in lines intersecting each other, and tufts 
allowed to grow between, like little flower-beds 
| among the walks of an orderly garden. Num- 
ber two is likewise a favorite style, but one re- 
quiring considerable time and skill on the part 
| of the hair-dresser. One side of the head is 
| first shaven quite close, and then polished with 
|some black preparation, giving it a shiny ap- 
pearance very like that of a bran-new stove 
pipe. The other side is adorned with num- 
berless little curls standing out from the head. 

It is very interesting, just before a dance or 
other full-dress occasion, to walk through a na- 
tive town and notice at the door of almost ey- 
ery hut a group of women, busy over the head 
of one of their number, shaving, braiding, and 
painting most vigorously. There is a brilliant 
red powder much esteemed in those places 
where it is known, which, when liberally sprink- 
led among the wool, gives to a woman a very 
startling appearance. 

While on a visit to Dix Cove, on the Gold 
Coast, I had an opportunity of seeing the fash- 
ions there prevailing, such as does not often oc- 
cur. It was on some festival day, when hun- 
| dreds of natives gathered in front of the head 
“ man’s palace to drink his health (in very bad 
MISS KRANYINE. whisky) and honor him with a dance. Out of 
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FLOWER-GARDEN OOIFFURE. 


the various modes of twisting the wool which | 
I then saw, merely two were selected as speci- | 
One consists of a! 


mens of Dix Cove taste. 
number of sharp horns protruding from all sides 
of the head, and varying in number according 
to the luxuriance of the wearer’s wool. These 
are drawn out to the greatest length possible, 


and tightly bound with thread or any kind of 
string that comes to hand, and not unfrequent- | 
ly are the horns surmounted by small lumps of | 


gold. ‘The other is a very passable chignon. 
On still another part of the West African 
coast, where the wealthy class own a great many 
slaves, the ladies claim as their distinct portion 
of the property the heads (or rather the pro- 


DUPLEX OOIFFURE. 


ducts of the heads) of their husbands’ servants, 
and at regular intervals institute a regular shear- 
ing over the plantation. The wool thus ob- 
tained is made up into (not waterfalls exactly 
but) towers and pyramids, which the ladies fas- 
ten on the top of their heads, and over them 
comb their own hair. This gives a very ma- 
jestic appearance, not unlike that of our great- 
grandmothers in the days of hair cushions. 

Perhaps I have lingered too long on the sub- 
ject of African heads for the pleasure of the 
civilized ones of my readers. The fashions of 
Guinea have so often struck me as being laugh- 
able parodies on those of America that I could 
not forbear this brief portrayal of them. 


THE BELLE OF DIX OOVE. 
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T seems strange, almost, that 
three generations should 
have passed since Garrick’s 
death, and before any com- 
prehensive memorial of his life 
—any thing which might fair- 
ly be called a biography—has 
been published to the world. 
But, after all, it is not un- 
usual, Biography, as a spe- 
cialty in literature, belongs to 
a period which is within the 
memory of men now living. 
If we inquire the reason we 
have the simple answer: That 
the period to which we allude 
has been one of analytical in- 
vestigation in science, art, phi- 
losophy, and history. ‘To this 
period belong our Kants, our 
Schlegels, our Comtes, our 
Guizots, our Buckles, our Dra- 
pers, and we might add almost 
indefinitely to the list of names 
characteristic of an era pre- 
eminently devoted to the ana- 
lytical study of humanity and 
of nature. It is an era which 
stands alone in human history. 
Before it there was no true 
criticism ; before it, also, there { 
could be no such thing as biog- 
graphy. If we go back two 
centuries we find not only no 
biographies, but not even the 
preservation of the materials 
from which biographies could 
be written. What would we 
not give if we could know as 
much about Shakspeare as we 
can now learn about Garrick, 
who was his interpreter! 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, who 
had previously performed a similar office for 
Sterne, has just published a very full biography 
of Garrick. Comprehensive it is, but vy no 
means satisfactory as regards its executir 
The materials are all given, but they are thrown 
together at random, and the author’s style is 
culpably loose and careless. We do not pur- 
pose, however, in this brief paper, to analyze 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s work, nor even to attempt to 
give a connected outline of the life of the great 
actor. We shall simply reproduce some sketch- 
es not hitherto familiar to our readers, and write 
more of gossip than biography. 

David Garrick was unquestionably the king 
among actors. Two things are essential to 
perfect acting: first, an ideal appreciation of 
the character assumed ; and, second, the power 
of absolute identification with that character. 
As regards this second element, Garrick was 
probably superior to all his competitors. If 
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he had any weakness it was rather in inter- 


pretation than in execution. He was a born 
actor. One half of the man was a French- 
man,* and as to the other half he was equally 
divided between being an Englishman and an 
Irishman. Assuming that he was a man 0! 
genius—and that we can not help assuming— 
his physical composition was favorable to the 
very best development of histrionic talent. Gold- 
smith, his contemporary, wrote : 


* Garrick’s grandfather was a Huguenot, who es- 
caped from Bordeaux to London in 1685. His granc- 
mother on the mother's side was Irish, while her h 
band was English. In all the pictures extant of G 
rick, as has been observed by a writer for Belgravia, 
““we can see the French cast, the French air, the 
French eyes.” The same writer also justly remarks 
that “the real secret of the versatility, the amazing 
originality, and, above all, of those ‘two sides,’ tragit 
and comic, of David Garrick's acting, is to be found 
in the fact of his being a Frenchman.” 
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nas Ol stage he was natural, simple, affecting; 

‘Twas only that when he was off he was acting.” 
Of course, in our judgment as to Garrick’s act- 
ng we depend entirely upon tradition. But 
che record fully justifies the place which we 
we accorded him as “‘ king among actors,” the 

nly one deserving a sepulture in Westminster 
Abbey by the side of Shakspeare. His enthu- 

ism for the stage was early developed. When 
. mere child he, in company with “‘ Sam John- 
son.” attended the performance of some “‘ stroll- 
ing players” at Lichfield. ‘*Once,” says our 
iographer, ‘‘ when a very ordinary player was 
ranting ‘Sir Harry Wildair,’ and tearing the 
part to tatters, Johnson was charmed and grew 
rapturous in his praises, 
yivacity about the fellow,’ he said. But even 
then the nicer ‘instinct of the school-boy’ could 
see that there must be a higher standard than 
this noise and fustian, and he felt that the art- 
ist his friend so much admired was ‘the most 
vulgar ruffian that ever trod the boards.’.. 
It was natural that the presence of these play- 
ers should kindle in the school-boy’s mind an 
eagerness to appear on some shape of stage. 
Full of spirit and gayety, he was presently to 
give a hint of what was to be the guiding pas- 
sion of his life. He set on foot a little scheme 
for the diversion of his friends, enrolled all his 
companions in a company, drilled them careful- 
ly, and put Farquhar’s ‘ Recruiting Officer’ in 
rehearsal. The young manager, only eleven 
years old, took Sergeant Kite for himself —a 
nart of fine, fresh humor—and gave the Cham- 
rmaid to one of his sisters...... The little piece 
ent off admirably, and the spirit, vivacity, 
ind perfect ease of the young player were long 
remembered in Lichfield.” 

Only a regard for his parents’ wishes re- 
strained him from going on the stage ‘at once. 
We find him on his way to Portugal instead, 
to try and learn to be a wine-merchant. But 
he soon returns, and with his friend Johnson 
sets off to London to be a barrister. His fa- 
ther dies, soon followed by his mother; and 
David, living on a legacy left by his uncle, 
starts in the wine business in company with his 
brother, Peter Garrick. One of the partners 
was to live in Lichfield, the other (David, of 
course) up in London, to extend the connection. 
David was at this time 23 years old, and is de- 
scribed by one who then knew him as “a very 
sprightly young man, neatly made, of an ex- 
pressive countenance, and most agreeable and 
entertaining manners,” The business of the 
wine-merchants seems to have been chiefly con- 
fined to the clubs and coffee-houses, owing, prob- 
ably, to David's peculiar method of ‘‘ extending” 

and this elegant and spirited youth often 
stood upon the tables in the houses where his 
wine was drunk, and gave a series of diverting 
mimicries. ‘* He produced intense delight and 
applause......At the convivial meetings he was 
‘the idol,’ and easily took the lead. He would 
relate stories of his Portuguese fiasco ; excelled 
in humorous pictures of traveling life, and of 


| those of actors.” 


‘There is a courtly | 


| seen walking. 





characters met on the road. One of his ene- 
mies, who had often listened to him, and who 
was himself a humorist, declared that he had 
scarcely ever heard any thing to compare with 
the rich fun and gayety of these sketches. It 
was noticed that the stage was his darling sub- 
ject, and that his most favorite mimicries were 
Of course, under these cir- 
cumstances the wine business did not flourish, 
and there might have been much truth in Foote’s 
remark made long afterward, when David was 
a prosperous actor, “that he remembered Gar- 
rick, in Durham Yard, with three quarts of vin- 
egar in the cellar, calling himself a wine-mer- 
chant.” 

Garrick’s associations no less than his pre- 
disposition inclined him to the stage. His al- 
most inseparable companion for six years was 
Macklin, an Irish actor belonging to Drury 
Lane. They almost lived in Covent Garden— 
under whose piazzas the actors were always 
‘*The atmosphere of the acting 
world about this time was indeed curious. The 
butchers of Clam Market were influential pa- 
trons of the drama, and rallied round a popular 
favorite in great numbers. These alarming 
supporters were seen early in the theatre, in 
awful rows, on the night of any expected cabal 
or tumult how the play-house looked a 
glimpse at Hogarth’s plates will show. We can 
see the orange-women, whose ranks have fur- 
nished so many actresses for the stage; the 
boxes ; the spikes separating the orchestra from 
the pit—a necessary defense in those days of 
riot and assault; and the twisted sconces. The 
boxes were kept for people. of rank and condi- 
tion. The pit—the centre of criticism—was 
crowded with young merchants, barristers, and 
students. Few women were seenthere. It was 
all left to the professional critics. These sat 
gravely and listened to the piece, and after it 
was over adjourned to their favorite coffee- 
houses, where strangers sat in adjoining boxes 
and listened reverently to the criticisms, and 
discussions, given publicly for the benefit of the 
whole room.” 

Such was the theatrical world, and such its 
associations in Garrick’s time. ‘‘ Now visiting 
every theatre, seeing every player, liking a few, 
but abhorring the stilted plain-chant, the stiff 
motions then in fashion, which the audience by 
unnatural training had been forced to accept 


| and even relish, but which he himself knew to 


be wrong and loathed, David took up his pen 
and dashed off criticisms which he could get 
inserted in some journal. It was remembered 
that these were acute and unconventional, but 
above all were distinguished by a kindly and 
liberal spirit, very different from the ‘slashing’ 
style of the common ‘hack’ critics and literary 
bludgeon men. 

“* With Hogarth at this time he was on terms 
of warm friendship; and Chancellor Hoadley, 
who was passionately devoted to any shape of 
theatricals, with the great actor and the great 
painter, made up a trio who enjoyed each oth- 
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ers’ company. Once they arranged a burlesque 
of ‘Julius Cesar’ for private representation ; 
but their difficulty was Hogarth, who, full of 
excellent humor, found his memory utterly fail 
him. A device was at last thought of, which 
was to write his part in pretty large characters 
upon the paper cover of the lantern which he 
was carrying, and which was illuminated from 
within. A humorous play-bill of the perform- 
ance was illustrated by the painter.” 

Thus we find Garrick shortly betore his ap- 
pearance upon the stage “living on town,” crit- 
icising players, writing dramatic trifles of his 
own, and throwing off verses. Some examples 
of his versification are extant. A young buck 
declines to walk with him in the park, on the 
plea that young Garrick is not finely dressed 
enough, which brings out the following: 

“Friend Col and I, both full of whim, 

To shun each other oft agree, 

For I'm not beau enough for him, 
And he’s too much a bean for me. 

Then let us from each other fly, 
And arm in arm no more appear, 

That I may ne'er offend your eye, 
That you may ne'er offend my ear.” 

Garrick’s first appearance on the stage, which 
took place in the Goodman’s Fields Theatre, 
October 19, 1741, took the town by storm, 

“That first night was well remembered. 
There were many who long after told how they 
sat in the boxes or pit, and had seen the ‘ great 
Garrick’ play his first play. Among these was 
Macklin, with whom had been debated the 
choice of a play for the début, and who had ap- 


proved of the young player’s motive for the se- | 


lection of Richard—namely, its suiting his fig- 
ure so much better than any other. Even this 
showed a prudence and care not to lose a sin- 
gle point, though on the next morning no one 
thought of his stature, and he was free to choose 
what part he would, 

‘The company with whom he was to play 
was unpretending. Miss Hippisley, ‘the lead- 
ing lagy,’ who sang fairly in little ballad operas ; 
Peter Bardin, an Irish general ‘utility’ actor; 


i 
of King Richard the Third; and after the first 
| scene, at that nervous moment, the new acto, 
came from the wing. It was acted, of course. 
| according to old Cibber’s clever arrangement 
| of the play. It was recollected, however, Jon» 
afterward, that when he came upon the Seeen 
and saw the crowded house he was disconcert. 
ed, and remained a few seconds without being 
able to goon. But he recovered himself, \ 
wonder it surprised that audience. It was «, 
new—and was all new. They found them. 
| selves in a fresh dramatic world, and were 9 
first mystified, and scarcely knew whether they 
| were to sanction this daring violation of all the 
| old sacred rules. What astonished them was 
| the absence of the ‘ plain-chant,’ or sing-song. 
the dead -level declamation, now rising, noy 
falling, either dry, hoarse, and croaking, or ear- 
piercing. This was free and natural. The sur- 
prising novelty was remarked, ‘that he seemed 
to identify himself with the part.’ They were 
amazed at his wonderful power of feature. The 
stupendous passions of Richard were seen in his 
face before he spoke, and outstripped his words, 
There was a perpetual change and vivacity 
| One effect at last overbore all hesitation, and 
| the delighted audience found relief for their 
emotions in rapturous shouts of applause. Ir 
was when he flung away the prayer-book, after 
| dismissing the deputation—a simple and most 
natural action, yet marked with originality— 
| and then the audience first seemed to discover 
|this was true genius that was before them. 
| Quin would have stalked, and mouthed, and 
| pawed a whole half-hour to express all that 
| that graphic motion conveyed. When he came 
|to the later defiant and martial phase of the 
| character, he took the audience with him in a 
| tempest of enthusiasm. ‘ What do they in the 
| north?’ was given with such electric enthusi- 
asm and savageness as to cause a thrill to 
| flutter round the hearers; and when he came 
|to the effective clap-trap, ‘ Off with his head, 
lete., his ‘visible enjoyment of the incident’ 
|was so marked, that the audience burst into 








the two Giffards and Blakes—were the most | loud shouts of delight and approbation. What 
conspicuous. It is evidence of the social state | a night of delight to look back to! Yet, upon 
of the unhappy players that they dared not call | reaching this point of the play, his vigor and 
their house a theatre, but ‘the Jate theatre.’ animation had been so excessive, that his voice 
Tickets were to be taken for this momentous | began to fail him at the most critical part. 
night at the Fleece, a tavern close by; and the | He felt himself growing hoarser every moment, 
best box places were three shillings. As the | and would have been overpowered but for the 
audience read their bills, they saw that the | seasonable relief of a Seville orange. Mr. Dry- 
leading part was to be taken by ‘a gentleman den Leach, the printer, used often to boast how 
who had never appeared on any stage ;’ and it | he had thus indirectly contributed to the suc- 
is certain that the news of the coming début had | cess of ‘the great Garrick.’ 
been known at all the coffee-houses, and drew} “There were no official ‘critiques’ in the 
a strong muster of his private friends. Other- | daily papers which set out elaborately the de- 
wise the house was not crowded. Indeed, there | tails of the acting. Journals were too small, 
had been so many first appearances of incapa- | and all space was economized strictly for news ; 
ble amateurs who had failed outrageously that | yet, under such conditions, the meagre notice 
this announcement was more likely to repel than | to be read next morning in the Daily Post be- 
attract. comes very significant. For its extent it is al- 
‘On that Monday night the performance be- | most enthusiastic. ‘Last night,’ said the I paily 
gan at six o'clock with a few pieces of music. | Post, ‘was performed gratis the tragedy of King 
Then the curtain rose on The Life and Death’ Richard the Third at the late theatre in Good: 
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man’s Fields, wher the character of Richard was | 
performed by a gentleman who never appeared 
before, whose reception was the most extraordina- | 
ry and great that was ever known on such an oc- 
casion. We hear he obliges the town this even- | 
ing with the same performance.’ 

By- and-by the intensest curiosity was aroused 
to see Gi arrick, and the procession of carriages 
began to set out from the West End. Even Pope 
—though sickly and fast failing—was caught in 
the whirlpool. Mr. Fitzpatrick thus describes 
the effect which the presence of this illustrious 
author had upon the new actor: ‘‘ As he came 
from the wing with the usual 


‘Now is the winter of our discontent,’ etc., 


he could see a little figure in black, seated in a 
side-box, whose eyes seemed to shoot through 
him like lightning. For a moment he was dis- 
turbed—he hesitated a little; but anxiety gave 
place to joy and triumph. The poet , he could 
see, was regarding him with a serious earnest- 
Timidity wore off; the house was pres- 
ently in a roar of delight, and he saw the great 
poet applauding heartily. This was, indeed, 
an honor; for Pope had given up theatres, but 
was persuaded to come up by his friend Lord 
Orrery. He was charmed, and with the old 
natural prejudice in favor of Betterton, whom 
he thought unapproachable, he turned to his 
friend, and said: ‘ That young man never had 
his equal, and never will have a rival.’” Pres- 
ently distinguished parties were made up to go 
from Grosvenor Square to Goodman’s Fields. 
The great Mrs. Porter, the retired actress, came 
to London expressly to hear Garrick. ‘‘She 
was charmed. She said the youth was a born 
actor, and knew more at his first appearance 
than others after twenty years’ training. ‘Good 
God!’ added she, ‘ what will he be in time ?’” 
The Duke of Argyle declared him superior to 
Betterton. Old Cibber—who had a son upon 
the stage—obstinately refused to recognize Gar- 
rick’s merit. He was committed to the old 
school. One night Garrick had been playing 
Fribble. ‘You should see him,” said Cibber, 
toa certain lord. ‘‘ He is the completest little 
doll of a figure—the prettiest little figure.’ 
‘* But in other characters,” said the lord, “ has 
he not great merit?” He did not answer for a 
moment. Then, suddenly, ‘‘ What an admira- 
ble Fribble—such mimicking, ambling, fidget- 
ing! Well, he must be a clever fellow to write 
up to his own character so excellently as he has 
dene in this part.” Later, again, when Fleet- 
wood asked Cibber, in the green-room, when 
they were to have another comedy from him— 
“From me!” cried the old man; ‘but who 
would take the characters?” ‘* Why, Sir,” said 
Fleetwood, “there’s Garrick, Macklin, Clive, 
Pritchard—” ‘* Oh yes,” said Cibber, “I know 
the list very well; but then, my dear fellow,” 
he said, taking a pinch of snuff very deliberate- 
ly, “‘where the devil are your actors ?” 

Truly might Quin, who, after having been so 


ness. 


| the stage, r 





long the established tragedian, was now at once 


thrust down and deposed, exclaim: “If this 
young fellow be right, then we have been all 
wrong!” He called Garrick ‘‘ the Whitefield of 


’ 


and added that the sectary was fol- 
lowed for a time, but they would soon all be 
| coming back to church again. 
| of this speech, and retorted : 


Garrick heard 


“Thou great Infallible, forbear to roar, 

Thy bulls and errors are revered no more; 

When doctrines meet with general reprobation, 

It is not heresy, but Reformation.” 

It must be said, however, that even Garrick’s 
enemies—men who most unjustly charged him 
with meanness—admitted his wonderful genius. 
Among those who repaid the actor’s favors with 
frowns was the intemperate and unscrupulous 
Arthur Murphy. But even he, when asked 
what he thought of Garrick’s acting, after a 
pause, replied, ‘‘ Well, Sir, off the stage he was 
a mean, sneaking little fellow; but on the stage” 
—throwing up his hands and eyes—‘‘ oh, my 
great God!” “This,” adds Fitzgerald, ‘‘ was 
the invariable formula: nothing less general 
could be obtained from him.” 

Doctor Samuel Johnson, notwithstanding his 
enthusiasm for the drama, was, as we have al- 
ready seen, a poor judge of actors. But his 
estimation of Garrick as a man is worthy of 
notice. He really loved Garrick, though he 
envied him his great success. He spoke of the 
actor’s death as a stroke “‘ which had eclipsed 
the gayety of nations and impoverished the 
public stock of harmless pleasure.” Himself a 
great master of the art of talking, he speaks of 
Garrick “the first man in the world for 
sprightly conversation.” ‘To Mrs. Siddons he 
said, ‘‘a true conception of character and natu- 
ral expression of it were his distinguishing ex- 
cellences. But, after all, Madam, I thought 
him less to be envied on the stage than when at 
the head of a table.” His conversation, 
the Doctor on another occasion, ‘‘ was gay and 
grotesque. It was a dish of all sorts, but all 
good things.”” Behind the scenes, in the green- 
room, says one of his own actors, he would, 
** during the intervals of business, enliven the 
whole theatre by his sallies of gayety and mirth, 
which showed themselves in a thousand shapes; 
in the jests, bons mots, apt stories, and vivacities, 
thrown out in a manner so pleasing, so frolic- 
some, and original that all were made happy by 
his cheerfulness and good-humor.” 

Probably the best characterization of Garrick 
is that given by Goldsmith in “ Retaliation :” 


says 


“Here lies David Garrick; describe me, who can, 
An abridgment of al) that was pleasant in man; 
As an actor confessed without rival to shine, 

As a wit, if not first, in the very first line. 

Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent heart, 
This man had his failings—a dupe to his art. 
Like an ill-judging beauty, his colors he spread, 
And beplastered with rouge his own natural red. 
On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting, 
"Twas only that when he was off he was acting. 
With no reason on earth to go out of the way, 
He turned and he varied full ten times a day, 
Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick 
If they were not his own by finessing and trick. 
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He cast off his friends as a huntsman his pack, 
For he knew when he pleased he could whistle 
them back. 

Of praise a mere glutton, he swallowed what came, 
And the puff of a dunce, he mistook it for fame, 
Till his relish, grown callous, almost to disease, 
Who peppered the highest was surest to please. 
But let us be candid, and speak out our mind; 
If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 

Ye Kenricks, ye Kellys, ye Woodfalls so grave, 
What a commerce was yours, while you got and you 


gave! 
How did Grub Street re-echo the shouts that you 
raised 
While he was be-Rosciused, and you were bepraised! 
But peace to his spirit, wherever it flies, 
To act as an angel and mix with the skies. 
Those poets who owe their best fame to his skill 
Shall still be his flatterers, go where he will. 
Old Shakspeare receive him with praise and with 
love, 
And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above.” 


Garrick’s recent biographer gives us a some- 
what different idea of the ‘‘ Peg Woftington” 
episode from the vulgar one handed down by 
Macklin, Murphy, and others, ‘‘He was all 
through,” says our author, ‘‘ looking to an hon- 
orable attachment, an honorable establishment 











in life, with one whom he could sincerely es. 
teem.” Garrick became acquainted with Mar. 
garet Woftington before his own entrance upon 
the stage. They were almost of the same age. 
‘“* Her story has been often told...... Her curious 
life was itself a play; her being picked out of 
the streets at Townes Court, her playing Mac- 
heath as an infant prodigy in Madame Violante’; 
Lilliputian Company.......and her bewitching 
the gentlemen of Dublin with her dashing 
sketch of Sir Harry Wildair, From her por- 
traits we can see that this notorious lady was 
not a bold, rosy-cheeked hoyden, as we might 
expect; but had an almost demure, placid, and 
pensive cast of face. She wore her hair with- 
out powder, and turned back behind her ear. 
nearly always with a cap carelessly thrown 
back, or a little flat garden hat, set negligent- 
ly on, @ la Nelly O'Brian, Certainly a deeply 
interesting face, but with a little hint of foolish- 
ness and air of lightness in all its calm, pal 
placidity...... She was indeed a captivating creat. 
ure. Her male characters were her slightest 
attraction......She could speak French admira- 
bly, and dance with infinite grace, 
She had a taste for reading, and 
above all possessed a kind, generous 
heart, that could do a good-natured 
thing. The charity so well painted 
in Mr, Reade’s excellent romance 
and drama is scarcely overdrawn. 
bidded Her conversation was in a sty! 
always pleasing and often instri 
ive. She abounded in wit.......but 
there was present also an incurabl 
unsteadiness and a fatal taste for 
the pleasures of the hour, which it 
became hopeless to think of over- 
coming. For that ‘one female er- 
ror’ there may be some extenuation, 
considering the state from which the 
stage was then emerging, and that 
the coulisses were open as of right 
and as lawful pasture to every man 
of quality or reputation.” It was 
this “ineurable unsteadiness,” this 
‘*fatal taste for the pleasures of the 
hour,” which at last drove Garrick 
away from his ‘‘ Peggy” in despair. 
He succeeded in attaching her to 
himself, but she easily broke away 
from the light obligations which 
held her, and rushed to the arms 
of some brilliant rival. We can 
not understand the patience with 
which Garrick so long forbore, ex- 
cept on the ground that he honest); 

loved her, and so 








deeply that, if he 
A f could be assured 

of her future fidel- 

Yi 7 ity, he was willing 
to forgive all her 

past errors and to 

discard all ‘‘recol- 

lective jealousy” 
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1s Madame George Sand phrases this senti- dressed to the actress, set to music, and be- 


ment, when exercised in this relation); but 


came every where popular for their gayety and 


his jealousy was so often excited that finally spirit : 


» became utterly disappointed, and gave her 
up His verses addressed her plainly show 
hat was his heart’s desire, so far as she was 
werned. The following is an example: 
“SONG 
“TO SYLVIA. 
If Truth can fix thy wavering heart, 
Let Damon urge his claim ; 
Ile feels the passion void of art, 
The pure, the constant flame. 
Though sighing swains their torments tell, 
Their sensual love contemn ; 
They only prize the beauteous shell, 
tut slicht the inward gem. 
By age your beauty will decay, 
Your mind improve with years, 
As when the blossoms fade away 
The ripening fruit appears. 
“May Heaven and Sylvia grant my suit 
And bless the future hour, 
That Damon who can taste the fruit 
May gather every flow'r.” 


Passable, Mr. Garrick; but we must confess 
that in poetry you were outshone by your rival 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams. This latter 
wrote the following verses, which were ad- 


) 


Von. XVII.—No. 218 = 


“LOVELY PEGGY. 
“Once more I'll tune the vocal shell, 
To hills and dales my passion tell, 
A flame which time can never quell, 
That burns for thee, my Peggy! 

‘Yet greater bards the lyre shall hit, 

Or say what subject is more fit, 
Than to record the sparkling wit 
And bloom of lovely Peggy. 

*‘And when in Thetis’ lap to rest 
He streaks with gold the rnddy West, 
She's not so beauteous as undrest 

Appears my lovely Peggy. 

“While bees from flower to flower shall rove 
And linnets warble through the grove, 
Or stately swans the river love, 

So long shall I love Peggy. 

**And when Death with his pointed dart 
Shall strike the blow that rives my heart, 
My words shall be when I Se 

Adieu, my lovely Peggy !" 

Garrick was more sincere than were his ri- 
vals, and the respectable alliance thus offered 
her was a great temptation. He was at one 
time seriously engaged to marry her, and even 
went so far as to buy the wedding-ring. But 
in a fit of anger the affair finally terminated 

about four years after Gar- 

rick’s appearance on the 

stage.* Very soon after 

this engagement was bro- 

ken off Garrick encoun- 

tered Mademoiselle Vio 

lette, a beautiful dancer 

from Vienna, to whom he 

was subsequently mar- 

ried. ‘*She was singular- 

iy attractive. <A dainty 

little miniature of Peti- 

tot’s shows her as she ap- 

peared about this time 

(1746)—a sort of Watteau 

beauty, with a small, 

round face, ripe lips, and 

a cloud of turquoise- 

colored drapery floating 

about her; and although 

there is no mezzotint of 

* Peg Woffington's disap- 

pearance from the stage took 

A place in 1756. She was play- 

fy WA i\ ing.in Rosalind, and with 

4 Ky ' NN difficulty sustained herself 
' \) g > pe il « 

) Wi 4h through the part until she 

/ came to the epilogue. She 

AY) ¥, 9): Hif) had begun with awful gayety 

{ / Hy! the words: “If I were among 

you, I'd kiss as many of you 

as had beards that pleased 

me,” when the saucy tongue 

was smitten with paralysis, 

and Woffington, with a shriek 

ofterror, and amidst the cries 

ofa commiserating audience, 

retired from the stage for- 


ever. She died at Tedding- 
gh 7 G Aor“. < A ton three years after this, in 


the meridian of her beauty. 
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GARRICK'S LAST ORDER FOR TUF THEATRE, WITH HIS WIFE'S INDORSEMENT, 


her in any character—like the splendid ones 
done in such profusion of her husband—to help 
us to an idea of the charms of the youthful 
dancer, even the copper-plates in the magazines 
preserve this delicate and inviting character of 
her beauty. This attractive young Viennese, 
who had heard all London talk of the battle of 
Culloden, and who danced with such applause 
in that ill-fated year, became the wife of David 
Garrick, and lived long enough to sit to Mr. 
Robert Cruikshank, for one of his most charac- 
teristic etchings, some forty years ago.* There 


* The portrait of Violette given as one of the illus- 
trations of this article is from a charming picture by 
Zoffany. 
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are now many alive who could have heard 
her telling of Maria Theresa and her 
court.” 

Garrick in the mean time prospered, 
made a great deal of money, and was 
finally able to join with Lacy and become 
manager of Drury Lane, which he con- 
trolled for about thirty years, and out of 
which he made nearly one hundred thou- 
sand pounds, Garrick’s last season as an 
actor was in 1776, when he gave a round 
of his best characters. The interest which 
he awakened does not seem to have abated 
to the very last. He played Richard for 
the last time with Mrs. Siddons, and in 
the presence of the king and queen. The 
excitement of these last nights was long re- 
membered. ‘ Northcote, long after, used 
to tell of the crushing and .the crowds. 
Hannah More, up from Bristol, could hard- 
ly trust herself to speak of the effect pro- 
duced on her. ‘I pity those who have 

not seen him. Posterity will never be able 
to form the slightest idea of his perfections. 
The more I see him, the more I admire. I 
have seen him wifhin these three weeks take 
leave of Benedick, Sir John Brute, Kitely, Abe! 
Drugger, Archer, and Leon. It seems to me 
as if I was assisting at the obsequies of the 
different poets. I feel almost as much pain as 
pleasure.’ There was, indeed, a pathos about 
the whole. He seemed to be in a sort of whirl. 
He spoke sadly of ‘the present situation of my 
affairs, of the last hours of my theatrical life, 
and my preparing for another.’” June 10, 
1776, was the very last night. He on this oc- 


\ 


casion played Don Felix in **The Wonder,” 
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nd such a leave-taking as no actor ever 
and none since, ‘Two years and a 
died of a painful malady, on the 
1779. His wife lived on till 
r 16,1822. At Hampton she was often | 
by Queen Charlotte and the King. The 
on one occasion, surprising her peeling 
s, took a knife and began peeling onions 
She was generally surrounded by 


| 
” as Miss Berry | 
| 


vd 
ad 


ind h 
ad before, 
If later he 

x0th of January, 


Octobe 


her. 
hundred head of nieces, 
led them. On the night of her dying day 
e was to have gone to see Drury Lane, newly 
orated by Elliston, and the little flutter of 
ticipation connected with the prospect of re- 
ting the scene of her husband’s former tri- 


nhs was probably the occasion of her death. 





POPPIES 
O Laptes, softly fair, 
Who curl and comb your hair, 
| deck your dainty and morn, 
With pearls, and flowery spray, 
And knots of 
As if ye were for only born 
Hearken to Wisdom’s call— 
all, 
But foolish poppies in among the corn! 


bodies, eve 
ribbons gay, 
idlesse 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


What are ye, after 


Whose lives but parts repeat— 
Whose little dancing feet 
Swim lightly as the silverly mists of morn; 
Whose pretty 
Like some fresh dewy rose, 
x dainty dalliance, not for distaffs born : 
Hearken to Wisdom’s call— 
all, 


But flaunting poppies in among the corn! 


palms unclose 


Fi 


~ hat are ye, after 


O Women, sad of face, 
Whose crowns of girlish grace 
Sin has plucked off, and left ye all forlorn— 
Whose pleasures do not please— 
Whose hearts have no hearts’-ease— 
Whose seeming honor is of honor shorn : 
Hearken to Wisdom’s call— 
What are ye, one and all, 
But painted poppies in among the corn! 


Women, to name whose name 
All good men blush for shame, 

And bad men even, with the speech of scorn; 
Who have nor sacred sight 


For Vesta’s lamps so white, 


| Sweeping your wide-floored barns with sighs 


| But froward poppies in among the corn! 


| Better 
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Either at purple eve or yellowing morn, 
But drive with pitiless hand, 






Your plow-shares through the land 
Quick with the lives of daisies yet 

Hearken to Wisdom's call— 

What are ye, after 
But troublous poppies in among the corn! 






unborn : 






all, 






Blighting with fretful looks 
The tender-tasseled stocks— 


forlorn 
About the unfilled grains 






And starving hunger-pains 

That on the morrow, haply, shall be borne: 
© hark to Wisdom’s call— 
What are ye, all, 










after 





O Virgins, whose pure eyes 

Hold commerce with the skies— 
Whose ye were born; 

Whose work is still to bear 


lives lament that ever 


The cross, 
Never the rose, but only just the thorn; 
Hearken to Wisdom’s call— 
What after all, 
Better than poppies in among the corn! 


whose joy to wear 


are ve, 


What better? who abuse 
The 
With locks sheared off, 
and torn ; 
Lapping your veils so white 
and the light 
Composed in heaven's sweet cisterns, morn by 





gifts wise women use, 





and bosoms scourged 







Betwixt 






ve 





morn: 
O hark to Wisdom’s call— 
What are ye, after all 
than poppies in among the corn! 









O Women, rare and fine, 

Whose mouths are red with wine 
Of kisses of your children, 

Whose ways are virtue’s ways— 






night and morn, 






Whose good works are your praise— 
Whose hearts hold nothing God has made in 
scorn : 
“ 
Though Fame may never call 
Your names, are, for all, 
The Ruths that stand breast-high amid the corn! 







ve 






Your steadfast love and sure 
Makes all beside it poor ; 












Nor hearing for old Triton’s wreathéd horn: 
O hark to Wisdom’s call— 
What are ye, one and all, 

But poison poppies in among the corn! 


Women, who will not cease 
From toil, nor be at peace 





| Your cares like royal ornaments are worn; 
what so sweet, 


To 


| First gles 





Wise women! 
so complete 





So queenly, 
since ever one was born ? 





name ye by, 
Since she, whom poets call, 





The sweetest of you all, 





sned with Boaz in among the corn. 
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FORT GEORGE, 


NEW YORK IN THE REVOLUTION. | 


A STRAIN of melancholy mingles with the 
splendid progress of our great metropolis. 
The city spreads over the green fields where we 
were happy in boyhood, over streams we once 
knew lined with alders and murmuring amidst 
clustering foliage, over the meadows where we 
gathered berries, and the shady roads of our 
evening drives. It draws into its bosom the 
villages that shone sweetly to the setting suns 
of youth, secluded farm-houses where our an- 
cestors passed their simple lives, villas once re- 
nowned as the haunts of rural fashion, and park- 
like scenery that bordered the tranquil Hudson 
with wood and grove and lawn. ‘The fruit 
trees planted by our fathers, the quiet home 
scenes of our youth, the woods where the In- 
dian Summer made its carnival of old, where 
the squirrel dropped its store of nuts at our 
coming, where the blackbird and the blue-jay 
fell before our first attempts in sportsmanship, 
and whose awful shadows seemed to the eye of 
childhood the fitting haunt of the Indian and 
the robber, fade like a vision before the cease- 
less progress of the imperial city. 

I have been led into these reflections in the 
endeavor to place the reader in the midst of 
that earlier New York, a striking passage in 
whose history I desire to narrate. New York, 
indeed, in the year 1770, was a small provincial 
town. The well-built portion of the city ex- 
tended about a mile in length, in breadth half 


a mile, and formed an irregular triangle nar- | 


rowing toward the Battery. Broadway was 
paved as far as St. Paul’s, the Park was an un- 
inclosed common, and no streets above Dey were 
regularly opened and graded. The churches 
were the finest buildings ; and stately Trinity, 
St. George's, in the last London style, St. Paul's, 
and the great Middle Dutch, now the Post- 
office, seem even in the present day costly and 
remarkable structures for that early period. 
Travelers, however, who visited New York, 
were struck by its attractions. Kalm, the 
Swedish naturalist, in 1749, was amazed at its 
opulence and beauty. To walk in Broadway, 








he says, was like entering a garden: the shade- 

trees were plentiful, the birds sang sweetly fror 

their branches, and the frogs chanted SO mer 

| rily in the elms and locusts that one could hard 

| ly hear one’s self speak. The streets were nar 
| row, and the houses a strange mingling of Dutc! 
j}and English taste. But on the tops of gentle- 
men’s houses were balconies, from whence i: 
summer evenings opened a charming prospect 
of the lovely bay. 

Healthful, tall, and robust, the people of New 
York were not so long-lived as the Europeans 
They were gay, polished, and convivial, and 
their favorite drink was the fiery old Madeira 
The ladies Dr. Burnaby thought handsome, dis 
creet, and more “ modest” than those of Phila- 
delphia. New York society was famed for its 
air of easy gayety. It was more polished tha 
that of any other city of the New World, an 
here the provincials came to perfect their man 
ners and improve their taste. 

jut the citizens of New York, gay, social, 
and refined, were among the boldest of th 
| defenders of freedom. When the Revolution 
came they hailed it with eager delight. Of th 
men of New York who created the new er: 
something must be said. A Puritan, a Hugue 
not, and a Scotchman led on the general mov 
ment, 

Gouverneur Morris represented the unbend 
ing spirit of his Puritan ancestors. Ri har 
Morris, the founder of the family in America, 
had been an officer high in rank under Crom 
well, and the iron element of Puritanism ran 
through all his descendants. Gouverneur Mor- 
ris boasted that he had been from youth a stran 
ger to fear, to modesty, and to self-reproach. 
He acknowledged no man his superior; he 
avowed himself the equal of every man he met. 
Eccentric, bold, and fearless, he was born t 
lead. His form was tall, well-made, and com 
manding; his face oval, regular, and fine. At 















NEW YORK IN TH 





twenty-three he was a clear and able speaker, 
skillful lawyer, and a ready financier. He 
egan an aristocrat, and spoke with contempt 
ff the noisy rabble who, in 1774, were disturb- 
ing the tranquil rule of the Tories. He plunged 
nto gayety, but soon grew weary of balls and 
issemblies, and even of the charms of the grace- 
ful daughters of Lord Dunmore, who seem for a 
time to have coquetted with the handsome Pro- 
vincial. Early inclined to study the interior 
of life, he could scarcely rest satisfied with its 
itward form and show. Morris was stern and 
somewhat misanthropic, fond of pleasure, yet 
listurbed by stronger and deeper impulses, and 
he found something in the fierce movement of 
evolution that stilled the restless cravings of 





thought. 


JOUN 





JAY. 


The Huguenot, John Jay, contrasts strongly | 
with the bold and moody Morris. He too was 
a marvelous young man. The purity, benevo- 
lence, and refinement of his Huguenot ances- 
tors came naturally to Jay. His family had 
risen to wealth by industry and thrift, but had 
never lost the frugal habits, the strict morals, 
and that earnest love of, freedom which had 
marked them in poverty and exile. Jay, at 
the opening of the Revolution, was a young 
lawyer of uncommon promise. Spotless honor 
and perfect purity of purpose marked him from 
the beginning. He was one in whom men nat- 
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urally confided ; possessed excellent talents ; 
and wien at twenty-nine he wrote his address 
to the People of England, Jefferson, not know- 
ing the author, declared him the finest writer 
of America. 

John Jay’s fine head, marked features, and 
intellectual countenance, are familiar to his 
Like Washington, he was a man 
made for the times, the ideal of a republican 
statesman. In calmer seasons Jay must have 
risen high, but could never have become known 


countrymen. 


to us as we now know him. His courage, tried 
by the awful crisis which he governed, never 
faltered ; his noble ambition was never tainted 
by self-interest; his literary culture adorned 
the era of the Revolution; and when he went 
abroad as the representative of his country, 
European scholars and statesmen recognized in 
him the noblest model of a freeman. 

With Jay and Morris, both young men at the 
period of which I speak, another name is natu- 
rally joined. Ata great meeting held in the 
Fields, May 6, 1774, a young collegian, the 
Chatterton of politics, arose to address the ex- 
cited people. Small, delicate, and sickly, he 
trembled with timidity. At first it seemed that 
he must sink down in dismay. But soon his 
genius rose, his self-confidence returned never 
again to fail him; his eloquence governed the 
assembly, and his wonderful powers shone forth 
i 


1 all the supremacy of a master mind. 
Alexander Hamilton, from the age of seven- 

teen, became a ruling intellect of histime. He 

wrote with such clearness and power that he 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 


was soon the chief support of the patriots. His 
style of speaking at twenty had no superior. 
And he drilled his company of Provincials, 
raised at the cost of all his little inheritance, 
with the skill of a veteran soldier. No sooner 
did he meet Washington than that acute ob- 
server chose him as his constant friend and 
counsel; and of all the men of rare ability who 
sprang up to meet the wants of the time, Ham- 
ilton was the most precocious and the most re- 
markable. Alsop and Livingston, the rich and 
generous merchants; Benson, Lynch, M‘Dou- 
gal, ‘‘the son of liberty ;” the active and fear- 
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less Sears, and a throng of lesser 





names, now filled the ranks of the 
New York patriots. They feared no 
danger, were moved by no selfish ter- 
rors, and in the cause of freedom met 
unappalled the menaces of their ap- 
proaching foes. 

The winter of 1775-76 was a memo- 
rable season for New York. A war 
with England was already begun. 
Lee, sent by Washington, arrived to 
fortify the city, and the wealthiest 
citizens, first aroused to the near- 
ness of the danger, fled hastily to 
their seats in the Jerseys or their 
villas on the banks of the Hudson. 
Frederick Rhinelander wrote to Van 
Schaick a melancholy narrative of the 
condition of the town. 
were vacant, and women and children were 
scarcely to be seen in the streets. Broadway 
echoed to the tread of armed men from Con- 
necticut and the Jerseys hastening to the de- 
fense of New York. The guns of the Asia, a 
royal ship of war lying off the Battery, might 
at any moment level to the dust the splendid 
mansions of Great Dock Street and the ware- 
houses around Whitehall. An inclement win- 
ter added to the general distress. The poor 
missed the employment of the rich, the streets 
were silent, business ceased, and gloom and 
danger hovered over New York. 

Lee meanwhile urged on the fortifications. 
He threw down the inner wall of Fort George 
on the Battery, thus changing it from a Mala- 
koff to a Redan, so that should the enemy enter 
it they would now be exposed to a fire from the 
town. He drew a barricade across Broadway 
two hundred yards in the rear of the fort, and 
placed upon it four or five pieces of cannon. 
The streets leading into Broadway were barri- 
caded to prevent the Provincials from being at- 
tacked in the rear; on a commanding hill be- 
hind Trinity Church, now long leveled and for- 
gotten, a battery was to be placed to keep the 
enemy’s fleet in awe; and every thing was done 
that a skillful engineer could devise to make an 
indefensible post capable of some show of re- 
sistance. 

Yet it was plain to every observer that the 
city was incapable of defense. Even the Pro- 
vincials spoke with contempt of its miserable 
barricades and its fort, that a few guns from a 
man-of-war must crumble to the ground. Mil- 
itary men saw at a glance its dangers. Its de- 
fenders were untrained farmers and tradesmen 
who had never handled a musket; the broad- 
side of the Asia might easily level its finest 
quarters, an army landed on the upper part 
of the island would find its rear unprotected, 
and an army on Brooklyn Heights with its 
bombs and balls would spread ruin and slaugh- 
ter from the Battery to the limits of Broadway. 

Washington arrived April 14, 1776. His 


success at Boston had excited even his calm | 
nature, and he looked for no reverses at New | of the defeat of the patriot army in the north 





WASHINGTON AND CLINTON'S HEAD-QUARTERS, 


Vast numbers of houses | York. The patriots received him as a preser 


er. His noble bearing, his unchanging sereyj. 
ty, his active and commanding nature fille 
them with new hope, and they fondly beliey; 

that the city might yet be saved. 

To the citizens Washington spoke hopefully 
but to Congress he wrote in alarm that the pre- 
parations for defense were few, the city full o/ 
Tories, and that the citizens kept up a constant 
intercourse with the royal ships which lay clos 
to the very wharves. He at once established a 
stern military rule, the plans of Lee were en- 
larged and perfected, and in a fortnight fron 
his arrival the king’s ships had fled from th: 
powerful earth-works he had erected on th 
Battery and were anchored in the lower har- 
bor near the Hook. He collected provisions, 
gathered in recruits, and commenced arresting 
the more active Tories — “those abominable 
pests of society,” as he called them in this mo- 
ment of danger. 

A faint gleam of hope still cheered the terri 
fied citizens—the danger might yet pass away. 
No news of the British fleet had been received 








| 
| 





since it had sailed from Boston for Halifax, an 
Governor Tryon had assured them that no hos- 
tile designs were entertained against New York. 
But the spring of 1776 was a season of anxiety 
and expectation. Every day new fortifications 
were going up, new troops arriving. Vacant 
houses were broken open and occupied as bar 
racks; the lead from the roofs and windows 
was melted into bullets, and the bells and 
knockers were converted into cannon. Th 
ancient beauty and gay show of the city were 
gone. Broadway was barricaded into a for- 
tress; the hills in the suburbs groaned under 
batteries of cannon; sentries trod the streets by 
day and night; and peaceful citizens who would 
take no part in the contest were hourly in dan- 
ger of being arrested as Tories and sent to fil! 
the jails of Litchfield or of Boston; their ric! 
warehouses lay at the mercy of the stern com- 
mander, and their eontents might at a word be 
confiscated for the use of the hated rebels. 

In June the decisive intelligence arrived that 
destroyed the faint hopes of the neutrals. News 
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bad already been received, and now was added 

he assurance that a vast scheme of invasion had 
peen projected in England, of which New York 
was to be the central aim. In Canada the New 
York regiments which had so lately entered St. 
Johns in triumph were now flying discomfited 
cross the border, and the gallant New York 

mmander, Montgomery, had fallen at Que- 


bec, In that fatal invasion the patriot fami- 
es of the city and the province had lost fa- 
hers, husbands, brothers, friends, some by the 
hullets of the foe, but more from winter and 


starvation, A general mourning spread over 
heretofore its people had known no- 
thing but success; their spirits rose high ; they 
believed the struggle would be short. But now, 

s disaster thickened around them, the boldest 
might well sink into despondency. 

With the news from the north came the par- 
ticulars of the great expedition which was pre- 

ing for the conquest of the city and the prov- 
ince of New York. The whole force of the 
mother country, so lately the pride and the re- 
liance of the Provincials, was now to be hurled, 


the city ; 


a desolating tempest, upon the shores of Amer- | 


a. In this expedition the bravest soldiers 


and seamen of Britain were to have a share ; | 


the greatest armament that had ever left the 


;ritish shores was now approaching the almost | 
Burgoyne, the most daring | 


lefenseless city. 
commander of the age, was to penetrate with 
army from Canada to the Hudson; a 
fleet under Lord Howe, and a vast land-force, 
led by his brother Sir William, was to enter 
New York Bay, capture or destroy the city, 
and crush at a blow the feeble germ of the re- 
bellion 

By June 28 Washington learned from some 
prisoners captured at sea that Lord Howe had 
set sail from Halifax. About the same time a 
conspiracy of the disaffected was discovered, 
set on foot by Governor Tryon and Mathews, 
the mayor of the city, to cut off the patriot 
leaders and arouse the numerous Tories on 
Staten Island, Long Island, and in the city it- 
self, to a deadly contest with their fellow-coun- 
trymen. The particulars of the plot were nev- 
er perfectly disclosed, but it foreed Washington 
to redouble his severity ; the mayor was arrest- 
ed, and sent prisoner to Litchfield; Thomas 
Hickey, one of Tryon’s agents who had enlist- 
ed recruits for the loyal cause, was executed ; 
and many persons were arrested on Long Isl- 
and, 
wept, begged for life, and were dismissed upon 
promise of amendment. 

In July Howe took possession of Staten Isl- 
and. The Tories came to him in great num- 
bers from Long Island and the Jerseys, to as- 
sure him of their loyalty; the danger of the 
city was imminent; the final struggle drew 
near. 

In the midst of the general alarm news came 
from Philadelphia that Congress had proclaimed 
the birth of a new nation; the Declaration of 
Independence arrived, and on the 9th Wash- 


a great 





| collected at Staten 


some of them tailors and laborers, who, 





LORD HOWE. 


ington caused it to be read to the whole army, 
amidst the cheers of the brave and low murmurs 
of discontent from the cowardly. ‘Now we 
have indeed undone ourselves,” whispered the 
timid, and lamented that they were free. 

The great English fleet, meantime, had been 
Island; more than thirty 
thousand of the finest troops of England were 
preparing to fall upon New York; the forest of 
masts could be seen from the city, and eager 
Tories, from the galleries upon the roofs of gen- 
tlemen’s houses, watched through telescopes, 
with secret delight, the imposing array of their 
deliverers. The patriots were in hourly expect- 


| ation of an attack, and many families sat up all 


night dressed, lest the guns of the invaders 
might be the first warning of their approach. 

When on the 22d of August, after a long 
suspense, the enemy landed on Long Island, 
Washington, knowing that the crisis of danger 
had come, addressed a noble appeal to his 
army. He recalled the success at Charleston, 
the glorious struggle at Bunker Hill. “ Re- 
member,” he said, *‘ officers and soldiers, that 
you are freemen fighting for the blessings of 
liberty—that slavery will be your portion and 
that of your posterity if you do not acquit your- 
selves like men.” Five days later, August 27, 
happened the battle of Long Island. While 
the contest was raging the city was filled with 
confusion and alarm. When it was ended 
there was no more hope of resistance. The 
patriot batteries still boldly replied to those of 
the invaders on Long Island, but it was plain 
to all that the city was no longer tenable. 

A painful act now seemed demanded of 
Washington ; he must destroy New York. 
Greene pressed him to take this measure. 
The winter, he urged, was approaghing, and if 
the city were burnt the enemy would be left 
without a shelter; two-thirds of the buildings 
were owned by Tories, and to destroy them 
would impoverish and enfeeble the bitterest en- 
emies of freedom. Washington wrote to Con- 
gress, recommending that they should discuss 
the measure at a secret meeting and inform him 
of their decision. 

Was New York to become the Moscow of 
America? It would, perhaps, have been well 
for the country had Greene’s advice been fol- 
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lowed. ‘he preservation of the city prolonged | 
the war and made New York the centre of hos- 
tile operations, a convenient shelter for the | 
fleets and armies of the invaders. 

Washington retreated, however, leaving the 
city unharmed ; but he retreated in anguish and 
despair. The cowardice of his soldiers redou- 
bled the bitterness of defeat. Whole regiments 
fled before a few English. Washington, with | 
drawn sword, pistol in hand, strove to drive | 
them upon the foe, but his soldiers fled, leaving 
him almost alone. He now began to doubt the 
final result of the contest. ‘‘ Are these the 
men,” he cried, ** with whom I am to conquer 
America?” He wrote to his brother Lawrence, 
** Fifty thousand pounds would not induce me 
to go through with what I have endured again.” 
It was with such feelings, in the shame and gen- 
erous madness of a noble nature, his usual se- 
renity gone, his weary brain teeming with bit- 
ter thought, that the Commander turned from 
the city, little foreseeing how, in the triumph 
of all his dreams of liberty and victory, after 
seven sad years of expectation, he should once 
more re-enter New York. 

As the patriots fled the enemy assembled in 
the city. Their fleet filled the East River with 
a forest of masts, from the Battery to Kip’s Bay. 
New York was now a conquered town, The 
Tories came in crowds from the neighboring 
country to welcome the invaders ; but they were 





? 
welcomed with an illumination such as they had 


hardly looked for. New York has become noted 
for its destructive fires. While Boston and 
Philadelphia have in a great measure escaped 
these calamities, with us they seem almost pe- 
riodical, The Negro Plot of 1741 was suggest- 
ed by the frequency of fires ; those of 1836-45 
some of us remember. But none has equaled 
in magnitude, as compared with the size of the 
city, that of 1776, 

The origin of the latter is still unknown; 
whether accident, the rage of the disappointed 
patriots, or the secret orders of the Commander- 
in-Chief. The English asserted that they found 
combustible materials prepared to aid the flames, 
and that persons were discovered in the act of 
setting fire to vacant houses. Nor is this im- 
probable, if we reflect that many houses were 
empty, that violent party feeling raged, that the 
design had already been entertained by Wash- 
ington, and was, no doubt, familiar to the pa- 
triots themselves. 

The fire began between eleven and twelve 
o'clock at njght, September 21, in a wooden 
house near Whitehall Slip. The hour was 
late, few persons were in the city, and of these 
many remained:in their houses through fear of 
the invading army. The fire, therefore, soon 
raged with fearful strength and speed, It con- 
sumed all the buildings on the east side of 
Whitehall Slip, on.both sides of Beaver Street, 
and passed up the eastern side of Broadway to 
Fulton Street, where the three-story brick house 
of Mr. Harrison checked its advance. It crossed 
Broadway and laid nearly all the western side 








BRUINS OF TRINITY. 


of the city in ruins, The Lutheran Chur h. 
then standing on the site afterward occupied 
Grace Church, was speedily consumed. ‘Ty 
flames fastened upon Trinity and left only its 
bare walls standing. From thence they rushed 
up to St. Paul's, but here the efforts of the cit- 
izens and soldiers upon its roof, directed by the 
rector, the Rev. Dr. Inglis, saved that fine 
building from the fate of Trinity. Nearly five 
hundred houses were burnt in the finest quarter 
of the city; and the loss of property, furniture, 
and other valuables fell heavily upon the weaithy 
Tories, to whom they chiefly belonged. 
The British were now in quiet possession of 
the ruined city. The commanders were lodged 
in the finest of the remaining houses, the sol- 
diers in those less costly. Lord Dunmore took 
a house for the winter in Broadway. Govern- 
or Tryon’s was in Broad Street. Sir Henry 
Clinton, who affected the state of a vice-regal 
conqueror, occupied no less than four or five. 
Refugees from the country flocked in to take 
advantage of the protection offered them, and 
signed the declaration of allegiance. The prop- 
erty of the patriots was appropriated to their 
support; many vacant houses were let and the 
rents applied to the relief of the pdorer Tories, 
and the newspapers of the day are filled with 
proclamations from the Commander-in-Chief, 
offering pardon to deserters and bounties to 
those who would enlist in the loyal regiments, 
A single newspaper survived the conquest. 
At the opening of the struggle, in 1775, there 
had been three—Holt’s New York Journal, the 
warm advocate of the patriot measures; Riving- 
ton’s Gazetteer, violently Tory; and Hugh Gaine’s 
Mercury, which professed a kind of neutrality. 
Rivington’s press had. been destroyed by Cap- 
tain Sears, and the editor, after some hard usage 
from the ‘‘Sons of Liberty,” fled to England. 
Holt, when the city fell, removed to Kingston, 
and afterward to Poughkeepsie, where he was 
appointed Provincial Gazetteer. Hugh Gaine, 
at the same period, went to Newark, but soon 
returned to the city, became a Tory organ, and 
chronicled with exultation the misfortunes of 
the rebels. His paper, now known as the New 
York Gazette and Mercury, was the only paper 
published in New York, until, in the fall of 1776, 
Rivington returned from England to share in the 
triumph of his party. Rivington was received as 
a martyr, he was welcomed by congratulatory 
verses and a public dinner; was made Royal 
Gazetteer, and his paper, the Royal Gazette, 


—— —— 


tories that were never gained, and to support 
the spirits of his party by unblushing falsehoods, 
The patriots called his paper “* The Lying Ga- 
zette,” and Rivington more than once, in mo- 
ments of conscientiousness, acknowledged that 
now and then he might have been led into error. 

Full of triumph for the Tories, the winter of 
1776-77 passed away. The next campaign, 
hey asserted, must forever crush the cause of 
freedom. Washington’s army, nearly disor- 
ganized and dispersed, was flying from the in- 
vader; Burgoyne was approaching from Can- 
ada; Howe would soon enter the Delaware, 
take possession of Philadelphia, and complete 
the dispersion of Washington's ‘ragged ban- 
ditti.” The war, the Tories said, must be a 
short one, for the rebels every where fled at the 
sight of a royal regiment. 

“The Tories, now so exultant, were a peculiar 
and imaginative class. The spirit of the New 
World, free, bold, and progressive, had never 
affected them. They cherished amidst the wild 
scenery of their new home the same impulses of 
loyalty and submission that had been impressed 
upon them in the narrow landscapes of England. 
They were gentlemen, refined, well-bred, and 
well-informed; soldiers, bold, active, and de- 
voted to their king. Like the cavaliers of 
Charles I., they affected a noble bearing, a 
love for gallantry and gayety, and a supreme 
contempt for the ignoble traitors with whom 
they condescended to contend. In their opin- 
ion a rebel could never be a gentleman. But 
they were inferior to their opponents in all the 
qualities demanded by the crisis. 

No man of eminent ability arose on the side of 
the King. James and Oliver Delancey were per- 
sons of moderate talent, inferior to the vigorous 
but hasty Lieutenant-Governor. The city mer- 
chants—the Ludlows, Rhinelanders, and others 
of their class—had little of the executive abili- 
ty of Philip Livingston or John Jay; and not a 
man from the Tory side has left a name worthy 
of remembrance for any great deeds, or signal- 
ized himself by any peculiar achievements, any 
wisdom in council, or any marked pre-eminence 
on the field of battle. The intellect of.the city 
was wholly on the patriot side, “All the young 
and rising lawyers, all the active and eager 
minds among the merchants and mechanics, 
the whole body of the dissenting clergy, the 
wits, fine writers, and ablest speakers of the 
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continued until the evacuation to record vic- | 
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no light was allowed below deck through all the 
vast fleet of transports; and the chief aim of 
the British was now to preserve that city which 
afforded them so necessary a shelter. 

Let us enter New York on a chill February 
night of 1778, when the streets are paved with 
ice, the sentries pacing rapidly the walls of Fort 
George, and the fire patrols speeding along des- 
olate Broadway. As we pass through Broad 
Street the sound of music and gayety is heard 
from the noble mansion of Governor Tryon. 
It is the Royal Birth-night ball. The officers 
of the army and navy, Provincial dignitaries 
and loyal citizens, the fairest ladies of the city, 
and the wives and daughters of officers high in 
rank, are forgetting for a joyous moment the 
miseries of war. ‘The few coaches that New 
York can boast stand patiently at the door. 
Within, the stately Clinton, the popular Tryon, 
the considerate Cornwallis receive the assem- 
bled guests. Beneath a canopy, in a spacious 
room, sits a lady, delicate and graceful, and of 
foreign air, the chosen queen of the evening’s 
entertainment. Lady Cornwallis has kindly re- 
mained at home lest her superior rank should 
prevent the honor done to the distinguished 
guest. The lady rises and gives the first toast 
to the health of King George, and the ball goes 
on. 

She to whom such general homage is deserv- 
edly paid is the Baroness Reidesel, the wife of 
a German officer high in rank in the invading 
army. Her youth, her well-rounded figure, but 
not her animation or her smile, have been lost 
in the anxieties of a military life. Old admir- 
ers who knew her in happier days now scarcely 
recognize her wasted form. The Baroness, for 
I have anticipated events, has followed her hus- 
band through all the perils and untold sufferings 
of Burgoyne’s campaign, and now receives from 
the chivalric Tories the homage due to her he- 
roic spirit. To her even Sir Henry Clinton is 
condescending, and Cornwallis assiduously po- 
lite. 

Around the apartment no traces of the pri- 
vations of military life appear. The walls are 
draped with silken hangings, the furniture is 
of costly mahogany, and mirrors of unusual 
size reflect the beauty of the. loyal ladies, the 
military splendor, and civic pomp. A stately 


| minuet is danced, and gayer dances follow ; but 
| tall head-dresses a foot in height, and sweeping 


day, instinctively reflected the spirit of a new | 


world, and urged onward the movement for in- 
dependence. 

New York was now an armed fortress, the 
citadel of loyalty. Every night patrols of loyal 
citizens paraded the streets watching for fire. 
This was a constant terror, and as the winter 
deepened the danger was more than ever to 
be dreaded. Ships carrying powder were for- 
bidden to approach the wharves without a per- 
mit—were hastily unladen and sent away to 
winter in Newtown Creek. Taverns and shops 





| 
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trains of rich brocade can move but slowly over 
the sanded floor. The military band sounds 
cheerfully, the spirit of the company runs high, 
and it is two o'clock before the last of the rey- 
elers abandons the carnival scene of war. 
Another evening we may go to the little 
theatre in John Street to attend an amateur 
performance of the Royal officers for the bene- 
fit of the wives and children of soldiers who 
have fallen on the field. The play is the 
“ Beau’s Stratagem,” a song and a dance fol- 
low, and then an amusing farce by Master Foote 
of London. Here, too, gather all the loyal and 


were closed at nine o’clock, and after that hour | wealthy of the city, and here we discover that 
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the Provincial ladies have already learned to 
paint and powder, and that Provincial gentle- 
men sometimes remain too long at the table. 
The scenery of the Royal Theatre was painted 
by Colonel James Delancey in a manner, says 
the theatrical critic of Gaine’s Gazette, worthy 
of Drury Lane. <A Prologue, written by Cap- 
tain Stanley, alludes not unpoetically to the 
present lull in the tempest of war, The house 
is crowded, the gentlemen of the company are 
well received, a large sum is taken in, and many 
a soldier's family will profit from the skill of 
the amateur performers. 

In these amusements, balls, dinners, assem- 
blies, and the theatre, the winters of the wealthy 
pass away. But even the rich, in the isolated 
city, are often unable to procure the common 
necessaries of life. Wines and malt liquors 
indeed abounded, but the plainer wants of the 
table could scarcely be supplied. When the 
Cork fleet was kept back by contrary winds 
flour rose to twenty shillings a hundred, and 
butter to seven shillings a pound. Firing wood 
was often unattainable. The rich shivered in 
their costly mansions for want of coal and wood. 
In vain did Sir Henry Clinton issue proclama- 
tions to the farmers of Long Island, directing 
them to send in their wood and tempting them 
with extravagant prices; in vain did he send 
out parties to cut down the forests on the large 
estates of William Floyd and William Smith, 
the patroons of Long Island; the demand for 
fuel could not be supplied, and even the Bar- 


oness Reidesel, che caressed of all the army, 
shivered for cold in her splendid apartments. 
Provisions of all kinds were equally scarce. 
The rich still endeavored to keep up their six 
courses and their three side-services, their pro- 
fusion of fish, flesh, and fowl; but at length 


their resources failed. Many articles of food 
could no longer be had, others were so dear as 
to exhaust the means of the wealthiest. Fifty 
dollars, the Baroness Reidesel complains, would 
not feed a small family two days. Sir Henry 
Clinton invited, entreated, or commanded the 
farmers to send in provisions; but Long Island 
and Staten Island could no longer feed New 
York. War had checked their productiveness. 
Foraging parties were sent out by the Royal 
commanders, but they brought little back; the 
rebels destroyed or hid their provisions at their 
approach, Sentinels on the watch for the Royal 
marauders lined the shores of Connecticut and 
the Jerseys even in the coldest seasons. All 
day they paced the chilly round and at night 
relieved each other, lying down to sleep on the 
bare snow. At sight of the enemy the alarm 
was given. The farmers of Westport and South- 
port, of Elizabethtown and Rahway, hastened 
to bury their corn and oats in the snow; and 
old family furniture was carried away and con- 
cealed in the depths of the forest. The British 
foragers found the barns empty, the cattle driven 
off, the farm-house deserted ; and in their rage 
set on fire old homesteads and desolated extens- 
ive districts, 
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The rich might bear with composure thei; 
comparatively slight privations; but wretched 
indeed was the condition of the poor refugee, 
of the sick soldier, and, above all, the patriot 
prisoner, The newspapers are filled with ca), 
for charitable contributions for women and 
children perishing with cold and hunger, fo; 
disabled soldiers and families without a shelter 
Once wealthy, loyalty had reduced them ned 
want, and they seemed to have a proper claim 
upon the resources of the rich. The wealr}y 
Tories and the Royal officers gave liberally, }yj; 
they had no power to save the suffering with 
fire-wood unattainable, provisions too scarce to 
be supplied in sufficient quantities, and house- 
rent extravagantly high. Trade had ceased, 
employment failed, and a large proportion of 
the citizens were plunged in want, misery, and 
despair. . 

But if the favored Tories suffered, what must 
have been the condition of the patriot prisoners, 
confined by thousands in bleak barracks, church- 
es, and prison-ships? Let us pass up Broad 
way, amidst the uncleared ruins, and, turning 
down Liberty Street, pause before a huge brick 
building near the Middle Dutch Church, It is 


MIDDLE DUTOH CHURCH, 


five stories high, with broken windows, through 
which the fierce winds of winter rush unre- 
strained. Through its imperfect roof and va- 
rious openings, snow, ice, and water penetrate 
to every part of the building. Sentries pace 
round its walls prepared to fire upon any of its 
maddened inmates who attempt in desperation 
to escape. Wounded men crawl to the win- 
dows begging aid; but the impassive sentinel 
turns back the gifts of the charitable. No com- 
munication with the prisoners can be allowed. 
The walls within are bare and cheerless, nor do 
any of the common conveniences of life soften 
the horrors of those dreary chambers. Yet the 
old Sugar-House is the most crowded building 
in New York, and hundreds of prisoners, some 
chained, others at large, fill its comfortless in- 
terior. 

In the old Sugar-House were confined the 
prisoners of Long Island, the captives of sud- 
den forays, the patriot citizen, and the heroes of 
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the rebel army. Clothed in rags and scarcely 
covered from the wintry air, crowded in narrow 
apartments and broken by hanger and disease, 
the prisoners died by thousands. The sick lay 
down on beds of snow to perish; the feeble 
wounded quivered in the February blast. Food 
of the coarsest kind was served out to them in 
seanty measure, and devoured with the eager- 
ness of famine. Every night ten or twenty 
died; every day their corpses were thrown into 
pits without a single rite of burial. When led 
out to be exchanged, the glad hope of freedom 


gave them no joy—they died on the way to | 
cir friends, or lingered out a few weeks of | 


miserable decline in the hospitals of the Jer- 
So wretched was their condition that 
Washington refused to consider them fit sub- 
jects for exchange. ‘‘ You give us only the 
dead or dying,” he wrote to Howe, ‘for our 
well-fed and healthy prisoners.” Howe, as if 
in mockery, replied that they had been kept in 
“airy, roomy buildings,” on the same fare as 
his own soldiers. Washington pointed to the 
condition in which they reached him—diseased, 
famished, emaciated, and dying, as they were 
conducted to his quarters, 


\e 


THE PRISON-SHIP “ JERSEY.” 


Across the river, in Wallabout Bay, lay the 
prison-ship Jersey. She was the hulk of a six- 
ty-four gun-ship, long unseaworthy, her masts 
and rigging gone, her figure-head broken off, 
and her whole appearance singularly repulsive. 
Yet on board of the Jersey were confined twelve 
hundred captured seamen. She was never 
cleansed, and lay in that condition seven years. 
No fires warmed her occupants in winter, no 
screen sheltered them from the Angust sun; no 
physician visited the sick, no clergyman con- 
soled the dying there. Poor and scanty food, 
the want of clothing, cleanliness, and exercise, 
and raging diseases that never ceased their rav- 
ages, made the Jersey a scene of human suffer- 


ing to which the Black Hole of Calcutta might 
favorably compare. Benevolent Tories would 
sometimes convey by stealth food or clothing 
to her unhappy inmates ; but this was little. 
Toward the close of the war the British, from 
shame or pity, made some improvement in her 
condition; but she remained throughout the 
contest a centre of sickness and death, always 
decimated by disease and always replenished 
with new victims. The bones of her dead, es- 
timated at eleven thousand, lie buried on the 
Brooklyn shore. 

The crowded city itself was never free from 
contagion. In winter the small-pox made fear- 
ful ravages ; hundreds of the citizens died, and 
the wealthy fled in affright to their country 
houses on the island to undergo inoculation. 
Summer, stealing softly over the river and the 
bay, brought no relief to the stricken city. Vio- 
lent fevers raged in the prisons, and from thence 
extended to the houses of the loyal, Of thirty 
persons in one family only ten escape. New 
York was full of mourning; the grave-yards 
teemed with burials; the summer air itself 
seemed deadly and malarious—when suddenly 
new and unlooked-for calamities fell upon the 
astonished Tories. 

Throughout the winter and spring of 1777 
the British armies had driven the Patriots be- 
fore them, and no thought of danger to New 
York alarmed its loyal people. On the contra- 
ry, they had looked forward with eager confi- 
dence to the speedy suppression of the rebellion. 
The Gazette weekly recorded new triumphs for 
the Royal forces, and promised that Howe must 
soon drive Washington from the field, and Bur- 
goyne make an easy conquest of New York. 
Brilliant pictures were drawn of the victories in 
the north; the Provincials, it was said, were 


| every where beaten, and the campaign of the 


summer must decide the insignificant contest. 

Even the battles of Princeton and Trenton 
did not shake the fond confidence of the Loyal- 
ists. Washington, they said, had defeated a 
few hundred Hessians with six thousand men; 
but the conduct of Colonel Mawhood and the 
17th regiment was the proper test of British 
valor. Mawhood had twice broken the rebel 
ranks, and charged through an overwhelming 
force. But if one regiment could defeat thou- 
sands of rebels, what must be their fate when 
they encountered the whole Royal army? The 
first successes of Burgoyne completed the delu- 
sion of the Tories, and they prophesied that he 
would be in Albany by July. 

But toward the end of the summer strange 
rumors began to reach New York, and by Oc- 
tober some painful intelligence arrived. The 
Gazette, however, begged its readers not to be 
misled by these reports, and still asserted that 
Burgoyne was in good condition near Stillwater ; 
that recruits from Canada were filling his ranks; 
that Bennington was only a skirmish, and the 
patriot army every where disheartened and dis- 
tressed. By the 20th of October, too, the city 

jwas full of the great news from the south. 
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Howe was in Philadelphia, and the rebels fly- 
ing to the woods. After Germantown the news- 


boys before Hugh Gaine’s shop, in Hanover 


Square, cried out, ‘Glorious news from the 
southward. Washington every where defeated. 
The bloodiest battle in America, Six thousand 
rebels killed, and one hundred wagon-loads of 
wounded.” 

The fate of Burgoyne, however, could no 
longer be concealed. ‘The dismal news came 
to the city by various sources, and cheered the 
hearts of the patriot prisoners. November 20 
the capitulation appeared in the Gazette. Lit- 
tle was said in comment, except that Burgoyne 
had sent off his military chest to Canada a few 
days before his surrender. 

The capture of Burgoyne gave a new turn to 
Tory speculations. From exultation they sank 
to-despondency. They no longer felt secure 


even in New York. Gates, it was said, was | 


coming to besiege the city, and its inhabitants 
must prepare for its defense. The loyal gen- 
tlemen and refugees now formed themselves 
into twenty companies of Provincials, and com- 
manded by the Mayor, David Mathews, pa- 
raded in the fields. ‘They made a fine appear- 
ance, and would, it was thought, materially aid 
the Royal forces in defending New York. 

Soon the Tories found that the danger was 
indeed imminent. Parties of rebels, full of 
confidence, began to plunder the neighborhood 


of the city. No part of Long Island was safe | 
from their attack; and the Baron Reidesel, in | 


his quarters opposite New York, could seldom 
sleep at night while the enemy were near ; 
or if he slept, his wife kept watch at his side, 


amusing her wakeful hours with the reflection | 
of the city lights in the tranquil river, and list- | 


ening to the low tap of the drums or the voices 
of the distant patrols, 

Even New York island was no longer safe 
from the foe. A party of rebels landed at 
Bloomingdale, surrounded the house of Briga- 
dier-General Delancey, plundered and set it on 


fire. ‘The male inmates were made prisoners, | 
and the ladies of the family, Mrs. Delancey and | 


her two daughters, fled in their night-dresses to 
the neighboring woods, where they remained 


all night, exposed to the chill November air. | 
Colonel James Delancey, the active leader of | 


the Westchester Rangers, was also captured at 
the house of Robert Hunter, in West Farms, 
and carried off to Connecticut. The insecurity 


of the Tories, too, was increased by the flight | 


of Clinton from Philadelphia; and they saw with 
shame and terror their General-in-Chief chased 
over the Jerseys by Mr. Washington, and only 
saved from captivity by the misconduct of the 
volatile Lee. 

A second great fire in August, 1778, desolated 
a large part of the already overcrowded and suf- 
fering city. Sixty-four fine houses and many 
stores were burnt, chiefly around Little Dock 
Stree: and Old Slip, and the wealthy Tories 
again lost largely, as if the elements conspired 
to impeverish them, Colonel William Bayard, 

















—. 
who had suffered severely in the fire of 177; 
lost six houses and stores, the rents of whi.) 
amounted to £520; the Cruger family, «, 
houses; Gerardus Duyckink, seven; while Po. 
ter Mesier and his relatives lost by the two fires 
no less than fifteen buildings. 

Pressed on the land by the daring rebels, , 
new danger now threatened New York. ‘| 
Royal fleet no longer rode undisputed maste: 
of the sea. The French Alliance had been coy. 
summated, and a great French fleet was cryis) ' 
off the Hook. The city was beleaguered oy 4) 
sides, and from the summer of 1778 nothing | 
anxiety and want, a suffering population, and a 
crowded port was the fortune of New York. 
The miserable poor, unhoused by the two fires, 


| built themselves a shelter of cabins from the 


fragments of the ruins, on the eastern side of 
Broadway, not far from the Bowling Green: 
and here, in want and squalor, gathered the 
wretched, the dissolute, and vile. Canyas 
Town, as this strange village was called, ye- 
m. ed throughout the war the plague-spot of 
the city. Robberies were nightly perpetrated 
in all the streets; no citizen dared walk out 
aftey sunset without a guard; the long waste 
of ruins was tenanted by banditti, by soldiers 


| who obtained, the means of dissipation by plun- 


der, or starving wretches who turned highway- 
men in. despair. . Nor could Sir Henry Clinton, 
by all the severity of military rule, punish the 
guilty or protect the unoffending citizen. 

In their distress the Tory editors endeavored 


| to forget their own sufferings by recounting the 


misfortunes of their foes. The fall of the Con 
tinental money was a favorite subject for dull 
jests; the condition of the rebel provinces gave 
them food for bitter merriment. At Boston, 
said Gaine, the people were starving and rebell- 


| ious; food was brought them from the South 


by a land-carriage of 1700 miles; damaged Bo- 
hea tea, transported in this way from Charles- 
ton, was selling at $15 a pound; West India 
1cm was $12 a gallon; a plain surtout brought 
$60, and not a single hat could be bought in 
all Boston. The Yankee privateers had been 
chased from the seas by the King’s ships; and 
the chief supplies of the Eastern States were 
wholly cut off. ‘Trade was sunk; gold and sil- 
ver had disappeared. Of the vile Continental 
currency a cart-load was not worth a dollar; 
and a piece of coin was not to be seen in all the 
New England States. The condition of the 
Southern provinces, according to the Royal edi- 
tors, was no less unhappy. At Philadelphia 
fevers raged among the soldiers, and the people 
were longing for King George. In Maryland 
only forty recruits answered the call of Con- 
gress for volunteers; and the Loyalists would 
soon rise and reconquer the province. The 
Patriot army they describe as “‘ such a miserable 
set of ragged creatures as was never scraped to- 
gether before.” Connecticut, their rebel neigh- 
bor, knew neither law nor quiet through all her 
borders; and the South, weary of the unnatu- 
ral war, was prepared to rise at the first land- 
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fa Royal army, and shake off the usurping 


pane of Congress. 
"4 constant warfare of abuse and rejoinders 
ed between the editors of Boston and New 
York. Rivington, eccentric, free-thinking, and 
extravagantly loyal, was the favorite subject 
for the sarcasms of the New England press. 
His falsehoods, his absurd obsequiousness to 
his superiors, his narrow argument and bold 
assertions, laid him open to a thousand attacks, 
«Poor Rivington,” said the Bostonians, “is 
hard put to it to keep up the spirits of the Royal- 
ists in their confined distress in New York. 
He has indeed a difficult task; but the maga- 
zine of his own head and of those of his coad- 
jutors is not quite exhausted. Admiral Hardy, 
he tells us, with the finest fleet the Old World 
ever saw, is pressing the united fleets of France 
and, Spain; one hundred thousand men are 
raised to defend Great Britain; sixty thousand 
to destroy America; British trade is flourish- 
ing; British taxes light, France, Spain, and 
America, united, are nothing compared with 
England Rivington copied the article, but 
did not cease his boasting. 

Rivington’s argument, indeed, was some- 
times taking. He contrasted in 1778 the con- 
dition of America at that period with its con- 
dition in 1773. In one column he painted the 
America of the past, in a parallel one that of 
the present. In 1773 armies and fortifications 
were needless, for no civil contest ravaged the 
flourishing land and all was loyal repose. In 
1778 the country was desolated by contending 
armies, and the prosperity of America was gone. 
In 1773 its laws, modeled upon those of En- 
gland, left the people happy, contented, and se- 
In 1778 an arbitrary usurpation oppress- 
ed the land, lawless violence desolated vast 
tracts of country, and crimes of every name 
were perpetrated without restraint. In 1773 
property was secure, and men reaped peaceful- 
ly the products of their toil. In 1778 the rebel 
conventions preyed upon the impoverished peo- 
ple. In 1773 taxes were light and government 
cheaply administered. In 1778 usurpers plun- 
dered the nation to gratify their own evil ambi- 
tion, and wasted the resources of the country ina 
mad rebellion against their King. Such were the 
fruits of that boasted liberty for which the rebels 
vainly sighed, and such they must continue un- 
til the spirit of loyalty to King George returned. 

There was much truth in this picture. To 
escape a slight taxation the colonists had 
plunged themselves into bitter want. In the 
pursuit of an untried freedom they had fallen 
under a military rule, The weakness of the 
argument escaped the penetration of the Tories, 
and its force might well overpower any logic 
but that of principle. The patriots, however, 
were an intelligent and thoughtful as well as 
heroic race. Like the Nonconformist clergy 


cure, 


of England, the Free Churchmen of Scotland, | 


or the followers of Hampden and of Cromwell, 
they sacrificed to principle all the selfish in- 
stincts of human nature. 
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Toward the close of the war an appearance 
of business prosperity again dawned upon New 
York. The head-quarters of the navy and 
army, the resort of numerous privateers, money 
flowed into its streets, and its warehouses were 
abundantly supplied. 

As one passed through William Street, Nas- 
sau, or Broad, a gay spectacle often met the 
eye. The streets were thronged with the fash- 
ion of the city. Coaches filled with beautiful 
women and gay young officers in glittering uni- 
forms drove slowly out to the fields. Every 
morning Sir Henry Clinton, escorted by a long 
line of his chosén friends, rode in military pomp 
up Broad Street and through Broadway to the 
His example was followed 
by all the loyal, and troops of officers and 
wealthy citizens took their morning drives 
through the fashionable streets. The untray- 
eled spectators gazed with wonder and admi- 
ration at the splendid scene and the motley 
throng of their defenders, and saw with curious 
delight the Hessians with high brass-enameled 
caps, black mustache, blue coat, and yellow 
vest and breeches—the Highlanders in bonnet, 
plaid, and kilt—the stately grenadier, the un- 
couth Yager, and the British or Provincial sol- 
diers shining in military array. In winter there 
were skating parties on the Collect, where some- 
times the rebel prisoners ventured to join in the 
amusement, and smiled in secret at the awk- 
wardness of the British on the ice. Mimic fox- 
hunts at times recalled the sports of rural En- 
gland, and evening boating parties on the 
peaceful bay, often filled all the scene with the 
echoes of songs and distant flutes. 

At Mrs. Carroll's, in Queen Street, were 
lodged several of the patriot officers who were 
prisoners upon parole. They received little no- 
tice from their captors. The British or Tory 
officers, if they ventured to show them any ci- 
vility did so by stealth, and with little cere- 
mony: a rebel, indeed, was scarcely fit society 
for the stanch supporters of the crown. 

The rebel officer, a prisoner, exposed to daily 
insults, poor and unknown, led a melancholy life 
amidst the gayeties of the conquerors. In his 
tattered uniform, friendless and forgotten, he 
would sometimes steal away from his confined 
and cheerless lodgings upon some solitary ram- 
ble, musing upon his desolate lot. Instinctive- 
ly he would turn toward the ruins, and would 
there, like another Marius, compare his own 
fortune with the surrounding waste. Here he 
would wander in still, summer evenings, amidst 
the blighted splendors of Broadway, thinking 
of the plain homestead in Connecticut or the 
distant plantation in Virginia, where the famil- 
iar fireside missed his gallant form, and where 
mothers and sisters were planning how to send 
their little store of hoarded coin to the needy 
prisoner in New York. 

Meanwhile the luxuries of Europe flowed 
once more into the city, and its loyal people 
eagerly adopted the latest fashions of the time. 
The merchants spread out their finest wares. 


pleasant suburbs. 
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French silks, captured in some un- 
lucky vessel, sold readily at extrava- 
gant rates; lutestrings, poplins, bro- 
cades, and the best broadcloths of 
England were shown upon the coun- 
ters of William Street and Maiden 
Lane. Throughout all the war Will- 
iam Prince, of Flushing, continued his 
advertisements of fruits and flowers, 
of magnolias and apricots, of the finest 
grafts and the rarest seeds, as the 
William Prince of our own day was 
accustomed to advertise in the col- 
umns of the daily press. 

‘Those who were fond of books found 
all the best authors at Hugh Gaine’s 
book-store in Hanover Square. The FEDFRAL HALL, TRINITY, AND WALL STREET, 
latest editions of Chesterfield, John- 
son, Thomson, and Addison, together with Dr. | Long Island to rest at night in peace. Britis) 
Robertson’s *‘ exalted” histories, were all there. | officers were seized in their country houses at 
But the most popular author of the time was | Flatbush, and Judge Jones was “tee in his 
evidently Dr. Goldsmith: his histories, his An- | fine mansion at Fort Neck while enterta 
imated Nature, his poems, and his essays crowd | his friends at a ball. 
the bookseller’s list: while the last new novel, | But I must hasten to the concluding scenes 
Miss Burney’s Evelina, and the latest plays of jin the Revolutionary history of New York, 
the witty “* Master Foote,” were in constant re- | Washington had ever kept his eager regard 
quest, fixed upon the hostile city. He hovered around 

Isolated from their countrymen in America, | it as the prize most desirable, and constantly 
the Tories maintained, as far as their fortunes 





| threatened it with siege or assault. When, how- 
would allow, the habits and manners of the En- | ever, Cornwallis entered Virginia his plans 
glish gentleman. Annual races recalled in the | changed, and he resolved to capture New York 
spring the pleasures of Ascot and Newmarket. | upon the banks of the James. 
London fashions ruled New York, and it is plain And now began a game of strategy between 
from the advertisements of the time that great | the astute Washington and the inactive Clinton 
extravagance prevailed in dress and living. | sach as history can scarcely parallel, Wash- 
Many, indeed, had grown rich by privateering : ington kept Sir Henry in perpetual alarm, and 
the privateers of New York were renowned for | his fears of an attack, so constantly dwelt upon 
speed and daring, and shares in the Roseud or | in his letters, become almost ludicrous when 
the Royal Sun were advertised and sold like any | we remember the real designs of his opponent. 
other article of trade. June 11, Clinton writes to Cornwallis that 

In the lull of greater achievements, while the | Washington, with the French and the mil 
harbor was filled with idle men-of-war lying | will soon besiege New York, and directs that 
heavily at anchor, upon some cloudy night of | active officer to send him reinforcements ere it 
August or July, a fleet of whale-boats might be | be too late. By July 8 he has intercepted more 
seen setting out in various directions, intent | letters, and the danger is drawing near. Au- 
upon their prey. The long line of the Con- | gust 3, Washington is looked for every moment 
necticut shore, the sleeping Jerseys, and the |in New York. But by September 2 the denoue- 
rebel ships at Little Egg Harbor were the con- | ment came. ‘*Mr. Washington,” writes Sir 
stant objects of Tory cupidity. The whale- | Henry to Cornwallis, “is marching South,” and 
boats swept out under the cover of darkness | he received about the same time a short dis- 
with muffled oars, escaped the Provincial sen- | patch from his correspondent: ‘Comte de 
tries, landed on the unguarded coast, and snatch- | | Grasse’s fleet is within the Capes.” Clinton 
ed their plunder. Sometimes they brought back | er prepared to relieve his Southern army ; 
a Provincial officer of rank ; sometimes a cargo | but the game was ended—Cornwallis was 4 
of valuable goods, or a rare prize of hoarded | prisoner. 
gold. The war*was over, peace approaching, and 

The Tories, however, were not permitted to | the Tories must now prepare to leave the city. 
monopolize this gainful persuit; the rebels | Sir Henry Clinton indeed promised that their 
were even more daring and successful than | | interests should be protected in the surrender, 
their opponents, and many a loyal family on | but a large part of the loyal population felt that 
Long Island and Staten Island was suddenly | they must hasten away. The Tories, gallant, 
aroused at midnight from its fancied security, | ardent, and devoted to their king, displayed 

| 
} 


} 
| 


as Captain Hyler or Captain Marriner burst many admirable qualities. To each other they 
open the doors of the ancient mansion and ap- | ever showed great tenderness ; to the poor their 
propriated its choicest contents. The whale- | purse was ever open. On each returning No- 
boats from New Brunswick suffered no part of | vember, throughout the war, a charity sermon 
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was preached in St. George's and St. Paul's by 
the rector, the Rev. Dr. Inglis, or the amiable 
Dr. Moore, for the Charity School of Trinity 
parish, and considerable collections were in- 
variablt made. Eighty-six children, in the 
midst of a civil contest, were fed, clothed, and 
nstructed at the cost of the impoverished citi- 


_—— 


zens. : : 
As they left the city the Tories professed a 
deep compassion for the country they abandoned 


forever. What must be its condition, they 
said, overwhelmed with taxes, with a murmur- 
ing people, and a lawless government! What, 
they urged, would Congress do when France 
demanded the payment of the great sums it had 
advanced to America! Will not the French 
seize upon the country and oppress its people 
with a tyranny unknown before ? 

On the 25th of November, 1783, the final de- 
parture took place. ‘The wharves of the city 


were filled with weeping families separating for- | 


ever, and exiles hopeless of return. The bay 
was crowded with transports and ships of war, 
ind as the Loyalists entered the boats to row 
off to their ships, the royal bands played a fare- 
well march, For a moment the long array 
awaited off the Battery to witness the entrance 
of the patriots. The flag-staff had been pre- 
pared to prevent the Americans from using it; 
but an active climber, covered with ashes, was 
soon at its top, and raised the flag of the new- 
orn nation amidst the loud cheers of his com- 
panions. 

~ At sight of it the English dipped their oars 
hastily in the water, and were soon beside the 
long line of transports that lay awaiting them 
on the Hudson. ‘The ships at once dropped 
down to the Narrows, and the Tory exiles, with 
untold emotion, bade farewell to the beloved 
city and the beautiful bay. 


On the upper part of the island, meanwhile, | 


a brighter spectacle was seen. 


Serene, yet full of grand emotion, his form | 


as noble as ever, his manner as calm and self- 
sustained, the patriot commander passed over 
the ground which seven years before he had 
trodden in an agony of shame. 
ed by troops 
and by a long array of patriot soldiers, the he- 
roes of Yorktown, Brandywine, or Bunker Hill. 
The procession moved slowly, with music, 
shouts, and fond congratulations, down Bow- 


ery Lane and Queen Street, until it reached | 
Here the commander | 


the centre of the city. 
paused to survey at leisure that noble prize for 
which he had long sighed hopelessly in his Jer- 
sey quarters or his Highland camp, but which 
had fallen at last before his unrivaled tactics. 

Washington stood the master of New York. 
But what a change! 
lightful city he had left not many years before, 
so full of the charms of nature, of tranquil 
wealth, prosperity, and ease ? 

There, as he gazed, lay before him the black- 
ened waste untouched and unretrieved. There 
was the beautiful Broadway, a street of weath- 


He was attend- | 
of citizens riding eight abreast, 


Was this the gay, de- | 


er-beaten ruins. ‘There were the shattered 
walls of Trinity frowning gloomily at its side. 
There were the churches desecrated by the en- 
emy, their pews torn out, their interiors foul 
with the filth of the prison and the stable. 
There in the narrow streets clustered the vice, 
the wretchedness, and the refuse of the fallen 
}party. There was Canvas Town, a village of 
hovels, sprung up on the ruins of the fairest 
quarter of New York. ‘There were fine man- 
sions gone to decay in the occupation of care- 
| less soldiery. There were the deserted wharves, 
the silent streets, the vacant warehouses, and 
the depopulated quarters. ‘There, in fine, 
stood Washington, grieving over the ruins of 
New York ; yet not, I trust, unconscious that 
from its ashes was to spring up an imperial 
city, the firm defender to all posterity of union, 
liberty, and progress. 


DUMB ORACLES. 
Z. 
— a wonder we were all in the parlor that 
evening. Usually, even at this hour, we 
were scattered about out of doors, up on the 
hill to see the moon rise, or down by the river 
side watching the water turn to liquid silver in 
its full flooding light. Eyen on moonless nights 
we wandered about the lawn, or strayed up and 
down the garden walks in the soft dusk of star- 
light, which the fire-flies, darting in and out 
j}among the shrubbery, brightened momently 
with gleams of paly gold; drinking our souls 
full of dew and silence and perfume, and drain- 
ing to the very lees the rare rich wine of the 
summer. But to-night there was no gentle 
wooing in the air. ‘The wind had an autumnal 
tone, and there was a dreary sound in the rain, 
very unlike the merry musical patter of the 
rainbowed summer showers, or the grand cata- 
ract rush of a thunder-storm. It dashed against 
the windows with fitful and fretful attacks, and 
the wind cried around the eaves like a child in 
distress, and sobbed and shook the panes in a 
| vain effort to get in. 

Vain, for we had closed the blinds tightly, 
and let the great curtains of faded crimson mo- 
reen fall heavily to the floor. We had coaxed 
our good-natured hostess, also, to let us have a 
fire on the hearth; and there it sparkled and 
crackled with a cheery glow and song, which 
effectually warmed away the chill that was be- 
ginning to creep over our spirits, and literally 
hissed down the plaining voices of the unhappy 
elements without. 

The astral lamp burned with a clear, soft 
radiance upon the centre-table, and the wide, 
old-fashioned parlor looked pleasant enough in 
the cozy warmth and light. The whist-table 
| had been drawn out of its corner, and General 
| Upham, with Mr. and Mrs, Seyton, and old 
| Miss Waddell, of course, were gathered round 
it, playing in the decorons silence dear to the 
| true lovers of the game. Little Mrs. Evelyn, 
| the sweetest young mother in the world, sat in 
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a low chair by the fire, toasting the pink coral 
toes of her year-old baby, which ought to have 
been in bed an hour ago, only she couldn’t bear 
to part with it even to the nurse; cooing to it 
like a dove, and telling it over and over the 
sweetest thought in her own innocent and lov- 
ing heart, that to-morrow was Saturday, and 


papa would be up to spend Sunday with baby | 


and her. 

Lou and Kate had betaken themselves to the 
piano, and, with an arm twined round each oth- 
er’s waists, were with the disengaged hands rat- 
tling off polkas, schottisches, and redowas in a 
sort of improvised duet style, filling the room, 
if not with music, at least with a merry jingle 
of tuneful sound, which harmonized well with 
the cheerful snap and crackle of the fire. Tom 
Heather and Philip Van Arden hovered near 
as usual, and kept up a running accompani- 
ment of nonsense and compliment, more seri- 
ous, I thought, on Philip's part, than either he 
or Kate actually realized. 

Miss Urquhart wandered restlessly about the 
room, now stopping to overlook the whist play- 
ers, and now drawing near the merry group at 
the piano; pushing aside the curtains now to 
look out upon the stormy night, and now kneel- 
ing in the corner of the hearth, and gazing into 
the fire with a strange brooding look, but ap- 


parently unable to remain quiet very long in | 


any one place. 

I glanced at her from time to time, noting 
the deep lines upon her strongly-marked and 
peculiar face, and speculating upon her intense 
and strange personality; but she did not inter- 
est me so much just now as another group, 
withdrawn from general observation in the deep 
recess of the projecting chimney-place, but di- 
rectly within my range of vision, Being only 
a little quiet old maid, with no special business 
of my own, I naturallyfell into a habit of in- 
teresting myself in other people. Not, I trust, 
that I busied myself unpleasantly in their affairs ; 
at least I never heard that I had been accused 
of this special sin of the conventional old maid ; 


one of her sick headaches to-night, and I my. 
confess I was not sorry for it, as her husband 
was not at home. It was not worth while for 
other people to find out how much she cared fi; 


| the Spaniard, for they would perhaps have Jeg 


charity for the imprudent wife than I somehow 


| felt, almost against my will. 


I suppose it was very foolish in me to take 
such an interest in the beautiful, mistaken youy> 
creature; and very impertinent in me to fre: 
about what was none of my business. But | 


could not help worrying over the intimacy be. 


but I had a faculty of quiet observation, the in- | 


dulgence of which did nobody any harm, and 
put a social interest into an otherwise rather 
solitary life. 

At any rate I could not, and did not try to, 
prevent my glance from straying now and then 
from my crochet to the low causeuse in the cor- 
ner, where Mrs. Dudley half sat, half reclined, 
clad in white, her usual wear, but wrapped in 
a scarlet India shawl, and with slippers of quilt- 
ed scarlet silk upon her chilly little feet. The 


Spaniard, Quevedo, was at her side, of course, | 


on a low ottoman, his dark, melancholy face, 
with the hungry eyes and dreamy mouth in 


such strange contrast to each other, fixed upon | 


hers, as though in her alone he lived and moved ; 
his whole personality absorbed in hers, as though 
she were the only other being in the room, or in 
the world—to him. She did not return his 
glance, however, but lay like a statue, with 


closed eyes and marble-pale face; she had | 


tween these two. I knew it could add nothing 
to the real happiness of either of them; and jt 
seemed to be such a very close intimacy, an 
growing daily nearer and dearer. My room ad- 
joined Mrs. Dudley’s little parlor, and was di- 
rectly opposite Quevedo's ; these, with her bed 

room, were the only apartments in the left wing 
of the rambling old house, and communica- 
ted with the main building by a narrow hall, 
through which none but the occupants of 
these chambers had occasion to come. S) 
that no one else was likely to know how man 
of the long hours of her husband’s daily absene 

in the city were relieved of their tedium for 
Mrs. Dudley by the handsome young Spaniard, 
with his melancholy eyes and musical voice. 
But J could not help hearing, morning afte: 
morning, his door open and shut, his quick stey 

across the hall, his low knock at the door, and 
her answer of admission; and the ceaseless 
murmur of voices that ensued, plainly audible 
through the thin walls, often, from the very be 

trayal which it gave of their mutual absorbing 
interest, made me so nervous that I was fain to 
desert my apartment, and betake myself and 
my Berlin wools to the shady corner of the 
honey-suckle piazza, where the twitter of th: 

birds and the laughing chatter of the young 
people on the croquet lawn would put out of 

my mind and my ears the low, seductive tones 
whose constant murmur annoyed me so, 

For I felt that society was becoming so rev- 
olutionized in such matters, and this seemed a 
ease of such special temptation, It was eas) 
to see that Mr. Dudley was twice the age of 
his beautiful girl- wife; and that his serious, 
practical, positive nature was not calculated to 
win easily upon a dreamy, sensitive, poetic tem- 
perament like hers, though it might, perhaps, 
be the very shield and support she needed. No 
one could imagine she cared for him who no- 
ticed her languor and indifference in his pres- 
ence; yet he was all affectionate attention to 
her, and I fancied I had more than once seen a 
look of the deepest, saddest love in his eyes 
when fixed on her. I pitied him for the disap- 
pointment which would probably warp his whole 
nature and darken his whole life; I pitied her 
that she could not give him the love he craved, 
nor even accept his, though her heart was starv- 
ing. I even pitied the Spaniard, who had, per- 
haps, been surprised into love, and was now 
struggling to love purely; and I raged inly at 
the blindness and baseness of parents who, from 





motives of convenience, doom their young, yield- | 


ing daughters to a living deatu—nay, the legal- 
ized prostitution of a loveless marriage, 

And I feared, I sadly feared, that in this 
ease more than ordinary trouble and misery 
would come of it. Not that I thought Quevedo 
wicked, or Mrs. Dudley weak ; but love is blind, 
and passion strong ; and they were young, coun- 
terparts in temperament, and left to each other's | 
society all these long, languid summer days, 
with nothing to do but to dream and to feel. 
Of actual evil, perhaps, I was not afraid for 
them; of sorrow and entanglement I certainly 
was; and thus it was that my glance rested on | 
them oftener than on any other group in the | 
pleasant old parlor this stormy evening, when 
Mr. Dudley happened not to have returned from 
town. : 

The evening wore on meanwhile, and the | 
storm increased rather than diminished; while | 
our fire, on the contrary, grew low, and grad- 
ually gave up its cheery effort to ‘* put down” the 
persistent wail of wind and sobbing of rain. The 
great logs had burned slowly out, leaving instead 
amass of fiery coals, which glowed red and fierce 
in the centre of the hearth. Little, imp-like 
flames of blue and violet and Jambent yellow 
flickered back and forth, and threw out our 
shadows in grotesque and gigantic relief upon 
the wall. The lamp, too, needed trimming, | 
and shone pale as moonlight through its globe 
of clouded glass. The whist players were too 
absorbed to notice this; but Miss Urquhart 
looked up at it with a quick, impatient glance, 
and pushing from her the book which she had 
picked up a few moments before, sat gazing 
into the dying fire, with eyes in which there 
gleamed a wild and fitful light not unlike those 
same leaping, mocking flames. 

The gay girls at the piano had unconsciously 
glided from their merry jingle of dance tunes | 
into slow, soft melodies, with sad ard tender re- 
frains, Which their attendants forbore to inter- 
rupt by playful quip or jest as before. Little 
Mrs. Evelyn had long ago taken her baby and 
herself up stairs to dream of ‘‘ papa;” and the 
group in the chimney recess was as quiet and 
motionless as ever. ‘The stillness in the room, 
in contrast with the wild wail of the storm with- 
out, was beginning to feel eerie, when all of a} 
sudden Miss Urquhart sprang to her feet, as | 
though she could bear it no longer. 

“People!” she exclaimed, with an excited 
look and tone; ‘‘ what is it that is abroad in the 
air to-night? Are none of you conscious of 
any strange influences at work around you? I 
don’t know what’s the matter, but I am full of 
magnetism to-night ; my very fingers tingle with 
electricity—I feel as if I could move mountains 
—and you all sit so dumb and so tranquil you 
make me frantic!” 

She laughed as she ended her strange speech; 
but her laugh was very nervous, and it was 
plain to see that she was in earnest; for when 
we looked at her in amazement her eyes were 
glittering, her dark face aglow, and her features 
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working with some strong inward excitement. 


The group at the piano echoed her laugh. 
“Capital!” cried they ; ‘ we were all getting 


dreadfully moped, and this will be a great deal 


better than the tableaux we were just thinking 
of improvising. Let’s have a spiritual séance, 
and test Miss Urquhart’s magnetic power. Lend 
us that table, Miss Peyton, that’s a dear!” 

I prepared to gather up iny wools; but old 
General Upham paused in dealing the cards, 
and growled out a protest. ‘* Nonsense!” he 


|said; ** don’t introduce any of that confounded 
mummery here among sensible people, I beg 


of you!” 

well. 
‘*Tables, indeed!” she said, with 

‘*do you suppose I have any dealings with the 


Miss Urquhart flouted the idea as 


scorn ; 


| vulgar spirits who spell out silly communications 


with raps on senseless wood ?” 

‘“*Mesmerize us, then!” called out some of 
the young people, eager for some novel amuse- 
ment. ‘Prove your vaunted power in some 
way, Miss Urquhart!” 

“T will,” she replied, with a real solemnity, 


| to which she endeavored to give a mock tone. 


**But not by mesmerism; you are none of you 


| fit subjects for that—unless, perhaps, Mrs, Dud- 
| ley or Mr. Quevedo. 


I should think they were 
both highly mediumistic—” 

** Mediumistic! Oh Lud!” ejaculated the 
General, in disgust; but Miss Urquhart paid no 


heed to his interruption. 


“Tf either of them would like to try,” she 


| said, hesitatingly, and glancing toward their 


corner; but Mrs. Dudley did not move nor 
open her eyes, and the Spaniard shook his 
head with a silent, skeptical smile. Miss Urqu- 
hart’s lip curled a little in disdain of his inere- 


| dulity, and she went on in a tone of conscious 
| pow er. 


**T will tell you what I will do. I will give 
you a glimpse into futurity, You shall each 
of you ask any question you choose, having for 
its answer a direct yes or no, and you shall re- 
ceive a reply in such a mystical and supernatu 
ral manner that you shall see it does not come 
from me, but from the spirit now in possession 
of me. I shall not even know either question 
or answer, but be merely the medium of spirit- 
ual communication to you.” 

‘*But how? What are We 


we to do? 


| don’t understand,” eagerly inquired the puz- 


zled but excited young people. 

**T will explain. Zhink of whatever you 
wish to ask, but do not mention it—not to me 
at least. Then fix upon two points—any thing 
in the room wil! do—one of which, if Ilead you 
to it, will signify that the answer to your ques- 
tion is affirmative; the other, that it is negative. 
Keep these points secret from me likewise, and 
the spirit will guide you, through me, to one or 
the other of them. The probable truth of the 
information thus obtained you must judge from 
the supernatural manner in which it is given. 
I have nothing to do with it, and simply obey 
the leading of a power within me, whose source 
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I know no more of than you do, only it has 


never failed me when I feel as I do to-night.” 


She spoke quite seriously now, and we all) swer he desired. 
looked at the possessor of this mysterious power 


with curiosity not unmixed with awe. 


“Tt is certainly very strange,” said Lou, a | 


little nervously, ‘‘and I should like very mach 
to test it. But I think Iam afraid! You try 
first, Kate!” 

“No, you, Lou! I'm afraid too!” 

* But I don’t know what in the world to 
ask.” 

** Well, Zdo, then, and I am-not a bit afraid,” 


broke in Philip Van Arden, springing to his | 


feet and spouting, with a mock-heroic air, but 
with a tell-tale blush : 
- “fe either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert is small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it all!’ 
Come, Miss Urquhart, summon your attendant 
spirit; I am ready with my question, and have 
chosen my points of direction. I yield myself 
to your mystical guidance.” 

Miss Urquhart advanced to meet him, and 
fixed her eyes upon him with a strange, search- 
ing glance. 

**Remember,” she said, in an authoritative 
tone, ‘‘ you must make yourself perfectly passive, 
and submit your will as entirely as I do mine 


to the spirit power; no resistance, and no at- | 


tempt to draw near either the one point or the 
other.” 

“T understand perfectly,” replied the young 
man, in a mock-solemn tone; “and I am as 
passive—well, as passive as putty!” 

Some of us laughed at his simile, more ex- 
pressive than elegant; but Miss Urquhart did 
not smile. Whatever absurd notion she had 


got in her head, she evidently had faith in it | 


herself, and there was something really quite 
awful in the strange, unmoving look with which 
she fixed her solemn eyes upon his, and closed 
her dark, nervous fingers about his hand. 

We all looked on curiously ; and they stood 
thus for a minute or two, he bearing without 
flinching or smiling that silent, far-off sort of 
look ; and she waiting, like the statue of old, for 
the magic spark which should kindle it into life. 
It came presently ; a sudden gleam passed over 
Miss Urquhart’s face, and the tw® clasped hands 
uplifted themselves as it were without volition, 
and waving to and fro with a slow, circling mo- 
tion, drew them both, following passively, around 
the room. Round and round they went, slowly 
and hesitatingly, pausing now and then at this 
or that object, but again resuming the slow, 
mechanical movement; and we looked on, 
amused and curious, 

Presently there came a decided pause beside 
a small plaster group of Burns and his Highland 
Mary, which stood on a pedestal in the corner 
of the room. 
and forth, back and forth before it, and at 
length settled finally upon the lovers’ heads; 


The clasped hands waved back | 


and a quick glance at young Van Arden’s face | 


showed that this was not only one of the points 
he had selected, but the one indicating the gy. 
A warm flush suffused }j. 
handsome countenance, and his eyes sparkled 
with jovous triumph. 

** Yes, indeed, she is right, quite right,” ho» 
replied, merrily, to the dozens of eager ques 
tions which instantly assailed him. “You gro 
| the most amiable of sibyls, Miss Urquhart,” he 
continued, turning toward her with a profound 
bow. “I, for one, gpall never doubt your 
powers again, and I accept your oracle most 
gladly and gratefully.” 

“What did you ask, Phil?” said Tom Heath. 
; er, mischievously, and sending a sly glance jy 
|the direction of the piano stool, upon whic! 
Kate had suddenly turned round and begun to 
execute some marvelous roulades, not thinking 

| of the tell-tale blush which was crimsoning her 
| very throat and ears, 

| ‘*Never you mind—time will tell, perhaps,” 
rejoined his friend, so elated with the happy 
| prophecy vouchsafed by the dumb oracle that 
he hardly cared whether he betrayed it or not, 
and adroitly slipping into the seat near the 
piano from which Tom had just risen. 

** Well, I sha’n’t believe there’s any thing in 
it till I prove it myself,” said Tom, saucily, 
“Miss Urquhart, will you try your powers on 
a skeptical scamp like me ?” 

“Yes, provided your skepticism is non-re- 

sistant and unaggressive,” was the reply, given 
|in serious good faith; and Tom summoned a 
| demure look to his mischievous face, and placed 
his hand submissively in that of the ‘‘dumb 
oracle.” 


| The mystic evolutions were again gone 
through with. With clasped hands, slowly cir- 
cling, the two were drawn, as it were, without 
volition of their own, around the room ; but be- 
| fore the circuit was once completed they paused 
| abruptly at the window, and their hands fell, as 
| if involuntarily, upon the curtain. They parted 
its folds, and disappeared within the recess. 
Heather’s merry laugh rang out from behind 
| the drapery, and the next instant he reappeared, 
laughing still, but looking a little confounded 
notwithstanding. 
| Jt is all right,” he affirmed, “though I'm 
blest if I ean understand how it’s done. But 
I’ve tested the power of your familiar, Miss 
Urquhart, and to-morrow will test its truth. 
| I dsked, ladies, whether it would rain to-mor- 
row or no-—a practical test question, you sec. 
If not, I was to be led to the window to look 
out upon the night; I see no signs of promise 
| there, but I’m sure I shall not doubt the proph- 
| ecy of such a good-natured spirit, unless a storm* 
| to-morrow compels me to, Time will tell, as 
| Phil says.” 

It was certainly very curious, and the quiet 
parlor was just now a very Babel of eager 
tongues, questioning, exclaiming, and specula- 
ting. I looked searchingly at Miss Urquhart, 
but she sat quite quietly in a chair, leaning 
‘back, a little pale, but with no clew to her 
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strange power to be sant on her grave, ab- 
stracted countenance, and no answer to be 
btained from her but the simple reassertion, 
“J know nothing of either qnestion or an- 
er, or of the point selected. 
an unseen guidance, as you follow mine.” 
“Tf you will allow me, Madam—I beg your 
pardon, ladies, and Mr. Seyton—” suddenly ex- 
aimed General Upham, jumping up so violent- 
ly + the it he nearly upset the whist-table ; ‘‘if you 
will honor me so far, Miss Urquhart, J s hould 
like to test this unseen guidance of yours, I 
flatter myself,” he went on, in a growling aside 
to Miss Ww addell, 
quite so easily as she does those of those two 
young transparenc ies |” 
Miss U rquhart rose at once. ‘‘I am quite 
General,” she said, with quiet 
‘“QOnly perfect passivity, r 


“she won't read my thoughts 


at your serv ice, 
mfidence. 


ber! 


I simply follow | 


smem- 


“Oh yes, perfect ‘ passivity—whatever that | 


is, Madam,” repeated the General, in a tone of 
mock deference, putting his great paw in the 
sibyl’s dark and slender palm, and bowing over 
it with elaborate courtesy. 

You have chosen your points of direction ?” 

“Oh yes, ma’am, I have chosen my points 
of direction,” he repeated, with triumphant 
meaning, chuckling, and nodding sagaciously 
to his late partner at cards. ‘‘I am quite 
ready, if you please ;” and without more words 
the mystic circuit began. 

It was a ridiculous sight—the stout, pompous 
old officer, with his gruff countenance sleekened 
to an expression of mingled submissiveness and 
slyness, following the movement of Miss Urqu- 
hart’s hand about the room like a baby in lead- 
ing-strings ; and we who looked on would have 
been exceedingly amused if surprise had not 
overpowered the first emotion. But when they 
reached the door in their slow walk the “ spirit” 
stopped short, and refused to pass it. The two 
clasped hands descended upon the knob and 
rested there. After a moment’s pause Miss 
Urquhart opened the door, and with the Gen- 
eral, who looked suddenly wonder-smitten, 
passed out into the hall; while the rest of us 
our curiosity excited to the highest pitch, 
sprang up and followed them. 

Even Mrs, Dudley, who had been watching 
the proceedings of the last half hour with what 
seemed to me a strong though repressed ex- 
citement, rose too, and leaning on Mr, Queve- 
do’s arm, approached the door, and stood there, 
watching with intense eagerness the slow but 
unhesitating march of the General and the 
“fate lady.” 

They went directly toward the staircase, and 
still apparently following some unseen guide, 
began its ascent. The rest of us trooped after 
them, 
seeing how the Genefal’s lofty and complacent 
expression had changed to one of unmistakable 
consternation; and the whole company, agog 
with curiosity, mounted the stairs, and trav- 
ersed the length of the upper hall, until Miss 


| forward. 
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renhart obeying the spirit impulse, paused 


| again at the General's door. 


It was very funny to see the brave old sol- 
dier’s struggle with his boasted sang froid, and 
his very evident feeling of awe; the drops fair- 
ly stood upon his brow, but he Made a mighty 
effort, and said, with forced jocoseness : 

**Oh, don’t hesitate, I beg of you, Madam, 
at entering my bachelor apartment, if your spir- 
it is at all inclined to. Come in, 
all; forward, march!” 

And we accepted the invitation, and marched 
straight, following Miss Urquhart’s lead, up toa 
certain old-fashioned secretary in one corner 
of the room, upon which stood, in lieu of books 
or papers, an array of bottles and glasses, very 
suggestiye to those who knew the General's re] 
utation a fancier of and 
wines, 

Beside this they paused, and the hands, after 
wavering for a moment or two, settled upon an 
oddly-shaped flask, with a long, twisted neck, 
and rested there. Instantly a dozen pairs of 
questioning eyes sought the General's face. His 
usual proud and pompous bearing had changed 
curiously enough. He looked absolutely awe- 
stricken—he, the rough old veteran, who had 
never quailed in the shock of battle, turned 
pale now at what seemed to him a bit of real 
diablerie. He stared at Miss Urquhart with 
starting eyes, as though he thought her a ver 
itable sorceress, and his teeth chattered 
tried to answe r our eager 

“Oh yes!” he said, in a queer, shaky voic« 
‘*it was all right; he had willed that if the 
whole thing wasn’t a humbug she should lead 
him to that particular flask—jolly fine wine it 
was too; been in his cellar for thirty years ; he 
should be happy to offer it to the whole com- 
pany—spirit included, if it would only come 
But, by Jove!” and there the Gen- 
eral paused, unable to find words to express 
his consternation, and too really confounded to 


ladies—come 


as choice curion 


looks, 


be in the least ashamed of his previous boast- 
| ing. 


I turned to see how this, the strongest proof 


» | yet of the singular influence at work among us, 


affected Mrs. Dudley. Her headache had made 


| her pale all the evening, but her cheek was ash 


}am sure she reads one’s thoughts ; 
| Heaven! 


en now, and she was clinging tremblingly to Mr. 
Quevedo’s arm, and trying to hold him back 
from his evident wish to test for himself the 
power of the oracle. 

**Don’t—don't, I beg of you, Ignace!” I 
heard her plead, in a low, affrighted tone; ‘*] 
and, great 
But 


if she should read yours—ours !” 


| the Spaniard was resolved, and he broke away 


our interest excited all the more from 


from her slight grasp, and advanced hastily to 
Miss Urquhart. 

«My turn now, if you please, Madame,” he 
said, presenting his hand, and she took it qui- 
etly, and led the way back to the parlor. The 
rest of us followed, with the exception of the 
doughty General, who protested that he had 
had enough of that kind of spirits, and remained 
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above to comfort himself, doubtless, with an- | 


other kind, with which he was better acquaint- 
ed. 

The usual preliminaries were now gone 
through with by Mr. Quevedo, and the slow, 
circling march recommenced. I sat near Mrs. 
Dudley on the sofa, and kept my hand on my 
smelling-bottle in my pocket, for I was really 
afraid that she might faint, so intense was her 
suppressed excitement, such a wild look of fear 
and suspense in her eyes, and her face so deadly 
pale. I was annoyed and provoked that the 
thing was kept up so long; it gave one a 
strange, uncomfortable feeling; it was very 
mysterious, very incomprehensible, very un- 
pleasant, I thought; and I wished they would 


stop it before that misguided young creature | 


was made absolutely ill from excitement, or 
worse still, filled with some notion that might 
work her serious mischief. 


two went on in their slow, solemn pacing around 
the room. As they drew near a certain point, 


and seemed disposed to pause there, I heard | 


Mrs. Dudley draw a quick, shuddering breath, 
and then it seemed as if her very heart stopped 
beating—so intense was the gaze in her wild, 
dilated eyes. I looked at Quevedo; he too 
had grown white to the lips, and the hand 
which Miss Urquhart held shook like a leaf, 
Only for a moment, for the pause was but mo- 
mentary, and as soon as they moved away the 
color came back to his face, and Mrs. Dudley 
drew another long sigh of relief. A moment 
more, and there was another pause; and this 
time a quick flame leaped to the Spaniard’s great 
dark eyes, and as the hands settled firmly down 
upon the chosen object, a swift smile of triumph 
and joy flashed like lightning across his dark 
countenance. He withdrew his hand from that 
of Miss Urquhart, bowed low in acknowledg- 
ment, and crossed over at once to his old place 
by Mrs. Dudley's side. 

**An omen of good, if nothing more,” I heard 
him whisper, in a low, passionate tone. ‘Go 
you, now, and see if it will be confirmed, I tell 
you I have faith in destiny !” 

But she trembled and flushed, and seemed 
as much frightened as pleased ; and I hoped she 
would not be foolish enough to court any more 
excitement. Anotherintense whisper from him, 
however, and she rose falteringly and advanced 
toward Miss Urquhart. 

** My dear, do you think you are well enough ?” 
I ventured tosay. ‘‘It is all nonsense, of course, 
but very exciting. I wouldn't risk it—” But 
she shook off gently the hand I had laid on her 
arm, and stepping forward, put her own in Miss 
Urquhart’s, 

However, just as they had started on their mys- 
tic walk, the door opened suddenly, and, to my 
great relief, Mr. Dudlé@y appeared. I did not 
think that his wife would go on with what she 
was doing in his presence ; and she did indeed 
redden to the very hair as he stopped in the 
middle of the room and looked at her in amaze- 
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‘are as pale as death, and you will be ill. Miss 






ment. But the Spaniard fixed his eyes y, 
her with an imploring look, and she wag * 
self too excited now to be balked of héy pur- 
pose. She only said coldly to her husbang. 
“You are very late. I had ceased to ex), 
you. I will see you ina minute ; but pray 
interrupt us just now ;” and waved him ba 
moving on all the time at the leading of the 
unseen guide, 

“What in the world is all this?” Mr. p 
ley asked, in a puzzled and not very pleased 
tone; and I made room for him on the « fi 
beside me, and hastened to explain just 
mych as would satisfy him for the moment. 
and prevent a scene which I dreaded for thei; 
sakes. He listened with a look of very decid 
disapprobation, but said nothing, and ey 
smiled in welcome as, following the spirit guid 
ance, his fair young wife drew near him and 


paused at his side. The smile faded, however. 
But I had no right to interfere, and so the | 


meeting no answering one from her; and 


mystified and annoyed expression took its pla 


as her hand, avoiding the one he held out ty 
her, and still clasped in Miss Urquhart’s, slow- 


| ly uprose, and wavered to and fro across his 


face and above his head, and lingering 
though loth to leave him, passed down his sid 
to the very floor, compelling both her and hy 
leader to their knees. There they passed slow- 
ly to and fro, low on the ground, just as thoug! 
—it was a horrible thought, but it would sug 
gest itself—as though they were measuring the 
length of his grave! 

No wonder Mr. Dudley looked puzzled and 
annoyed. The whole thing was so startling, 
so singular—there was something so really aw 
ful in those slow, strange movements, impelled 
by an unseen power, that every one was looking 
on with intensest interest, and a painful im 
pression of something wrong seemed to pervade 
the very atmosphere. Miss Urquhart’s fa 
wore a strained look of painful effort, as though 
the power were striving within her, and Mrs. 
Dudley’s pallor had increased to ghastliness. 
It seemed as if her strength were giving way, 
and a short spasmodic sob broke from her lips, 
which reached her husband’s ear, and made him 
spring suddenly from his seat and raise her 
forcibly from her kneeling position. 

“Come, Isabel, there has been enough of 
this nonsense, whatever it is!” he said, almost 
angrily. ‘‘It is exciting you too much; you 


Urquhart, be good enough to release my wifes 
hand.” 

But his wife thrust him away. 

‘No, no, I am not ill,” she cried, passionate- 
ly; “and I will not be interrupted. It will be 
over in a moment, and you must not interfere. 
I will have my own way for once. Sit down 
again, and let us alone. Miss Urquhart, go on, 
please.” ; 

She spoke so vehemently, and seemed so de- 
termined, that her husband, confounded at such 
unwonted violence on the part of his wife, usu- 
ally so passive and indifferent, yielded to her, 


ind released her hand, and the slow walk com- | 


menced again. 

The poor young thing’s probation was nearly 
nded, however. ‘The hands again paused, | 
‘bis time decidedly, upon a small picture which 
hung in the chimney recess, just above the sofa 
‘A re Mrs. Dudley had been lying. It was a 

ny of one of the old masters, and its tints 
F mel as dingy and indistinguishable as such cop- 

s usually are. It was probable that she had 
ee er noticed it before, and had chosen it care- 
lessly, thinking it as good a point of terminus as 
- ‘thing else, without an idea of its subject. 
But now, as she was led up face to face with it, 
snd stood looking directly upon the faded and 
lurred canvas, there looked back to her from | 

it the tarnished frame the tonsured head and | 
adaverous face of an aged monk, cowled and | 
virdled, and holding in his outstretched hand— | 
i skull! 

It was too much even for the unloving wife ; 
she gazed at the picture with a wild stare of hor- 

r, while its full meaning forced itself upon her, 
nd then she shivered all over, and uttered a 

ttle moan, and suddenly staggered backward. 
[wo men sprang forward to support her, and 
he Spaniard already hag his arm about her tot- 
tering form ; but she moaned again, and shrank 
iway from him, and throwing out her arms to- 
ward her husband, sank swooning upon his 
breast. 

It was a tragic ending to our evening’s fool- 
sh dabbling in the mystical; and the virtuous 
whist players were loud in condemnation of our | 
folly. The Babel of voices grew high and strong 
n discussion, but I did not stay to listen to 
them. Mr. Dudley had lifted his wife in his 
ams and carried her up to her room, and I 
ventured to follow, sure that a woman’s aid 
vould be needed, and anxious to keep others, 
who knew or suspected less than I did, away. 
Mr. Dudley welcomed me eagerly ; he was al- 
ready beginning to be terrified at the death- 
like swoon in which his wife still lay, and glad- 
ly relinquished the active care of her into my 
hands, only hovering over her with a look of 
such anguish, such hopeless love, as I shall 
never forget. 

It was a long time before consciousness re- 
turned to the unhappy young creature; and 
vhen at length the shuddering breath stirred 
her bosom, and her heavy eyelids uplifted, there 
was a look of such horror, such despair, that it 
ilmost seemed as if its total suspension had been 
better after all. She uttered a low cry and coy- 
ered her eyes with her hand as she saw her hus- 
band bending over her, and he looked up with 
a bitter smile. 

‘“What in God’s name was the meaning of 
all that mummery going on down stairs? What 
have they done to my wife among them?” he 
asked, in a terrible voice, and I made haste to 
reply in the most soothing tone : 

“Oh, it was only some of Miss Urquhart’'s 
‘piritualistic nonsense. She fancied Mrs. Dud- 
ley might be a medium, and it was a little too 
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much for her. She has had a sick headache 
all day. She wili be herself now in a moment, 
if you do not agitate her.” 

Hz ground out something savage between 
his teeth, but the fear of injuring her compelled 
him to restrain his indignation ; and he sat quiet 
beside her, I bathing her forehead with Cologne 
water, and he watching her with devouring 
eyes. How strange it was, I thought, that such 
love as his could win no answering love! Such 
wayward things are these hearts of ours! 

Mrs. Dudley opened her eyes .again after a 
while, and raised her head from the pillow. 
She was better now, she said, but very, very 
tired. She wanted to go to sleep—wouldn’t I 
please stay with her? Mr. Dudley would sleep 
on the sofa in the other room, and she liked the 
touch of my hand—oh, so much! 

I glanced hesitatingly at Mr. Dudley, and 
saw the hurt look which this wish of his wife 
brought to his face. Plucking up my courage 
I bent over her and whispered, as decisively as 
though I—a solitary woman—knew any thing 
about it: ‘‘ Believe me, my dear, a husband 
is the very best friend a woman can have in 
sickness or in health. No one else can take 
such good care of her if she will only let him. 
I beg you will let your husband have that great 
pleasure and privilege to-night. I would yield 
it to none but him.” And then I kissed her 
so heartily that she could not doubt my true 
feeling for her, and slipped hastily out of the 
room, 

Il, 

True to the prophecy of the dumb oracle, the 
sun rose bright and glorious next morning, and 
the earth looked as clean and sweet as Mrs. 
Evelyn's baby, just fresh from its bath. There 
was a good deal of laughing and talking about 
it at the breakfast-table ; and from Philip Van 
Arden’s fond, triumphant glances at Kate, who 
sat blushing and smiling beside him, I guessed 
that more than one verification of the sibyl'’s 
prophecies had been afforded that morning. 
The General, who had recovered from his awe- 
struck fit of the evening before, growled away to 
Miss Urquhart about the nonsense of the whole 
thing all breakfast-time. But she only smiled 
in her far-away fashion, and said nothing; and 
by-and-by the subject gave place to discussions 
of the day’s plans. Neither Mr, nor Mrs. Dud- 
ley were at breakfast. He had gone to town 
by the early train, and she had sent down word 
that she needed no breakfast, and wished not to 
be disturbed. Mr. Quevedo appeared at table 
for a few minutes, but ate nothing; and after 
trifling with his spoon and fork for a while, 
rose abruptly and left the room. An hour lat- 
er, as I sat quiet in my room, busy with some 
of my “ poor-work,” I heard him knock at Mrs. 
Dudley’s door, heard her admit him, and then 
listened to the tones of their voices, low but ex- 
cited, and evidently engaged in deep and agi- 
tating discussion, until I got so nevwous I could 
stand it no longer; and picking up my work- 
basket, betook myself to my usual refuge, the 
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shaded corner of the piazza oreaelie ’ the | mere agent, that nr heow nothing of what was 


croquet ground, and the happy young creatures 
disporting thereon, 

Mrs. Dudley did not appear at dinner either. 
And not Quevedo, but his ghost, appeared to 
be there; so pale, and desolate, and desperate 
he looked. People began to wonder, I saw, 


and to whisper together; and it worried me so) 


that after dinner was over I armed myself with 
some tea and toast and went and sought admit- 
tance at Mrs. Dudley’s door. No answer came, 
however, to my light but repeated knocks ; 
and at length, concluding she was asleep, or did 
not choose to see me, I set down my tray out- 
side the door and withdrew. 

So I was exceedingly surprised when, about 
five o'clock, just as I had finished my afternoon 
toilet, the lady herself appeared at my door, 
clad in her usual dress of spotless white, but | 


| 





| 


passing in the minds of others, and I see » 
reason to doubt her word. As for her pro phe. 
cies, I should attach no importance to them. 
nothing was more natural than that the sup. 
shine should follow the storm, nor that ty, 
congenial young people should fall in love wit); 
each other, when neither was bound by stronger ties 
to another. I do not think it is wise to try 
wrest secrets from the grasp of the fata, 
The only oracles we need to apply to are our 
consciences, our Bibles, and the Spirit of God 
within us.” 

The young creature turned and looked at mo 
with great, sorrowful eyes, whose pathos mac 
my heart ache. 

“T do not know—I can not tell,” she said. 
with a sort of shudder, “whether I wish he 
prophecy to me to come true or not. It will 


with a light shawl thrown round her, and a) probably influence my life greatly either way.” 
broad-brimmed hat shading her beautiful sad | And then, after a pause, and in a sweet, 


countenancesy 

“‘T hope I am not intruding, Miss Peyton,” 
she said, with a kind of sweet shyness ; 
know you usually take a walk about this time, 
and I should like to go with you this afternoon, 
if you please.” 

‘*Why, my dear! I should be delighted,” 
I exclaimed, really very much pleased. “ But 
are you sure you are equal to it? You look so 
pale, and you have eaten nothing to-day.” 

**Oh yes, I had something in my room,” she 
said; “‘and I am quite well. Pray say no 
more, Miss Peyton; I positively intend to go.” 

I looked at her for a moment; there was 
something in her voice, in her face, that I 
could not understand—so sweet, so sad, and 
so resolved. I only said, ‘Then, my dear, as 
I said before, I shall be delighted to have you ;” 
and in another minute or two I had donned hat 
and mantle and we were out of the house. 

Kate and Philip were standing under the 
walnut-trees by the gate; they looked at us 
with some wonder as we passed through; 
was so unusual to see any one but Quevedo 
the companion of Mrs. Dudley’s walks. She 
started and shuddered as she saw them stand- 
ing there, secure in their happy love, and her 
first words betrayed her thought. 

Didn't you think last night that the ques- 
tion he asked was whether she would accept 
him or not? And now it is plain that they are 
engaged. And the sun shines—oh, so bright- 
ly! The glare hurts my eyes. Miss Peyton,’ 


she asked, abruptly, ‘‘ what did you think of all) 
Did you have | 


that performance last evening ? 





tone, “ But I have been consulting those ora- 
cles of yours, Miss Peyton, and I intend to 


“but I| keep the other subordinate to them.” 


“Then you will be happy yet, my dear,” | 
said, pressing her little hand, and we walked 
on, both feeling relieved. 

‘*But where are you going?” I asked, pres. 
ently, as she turned out of the cuict shaded 
lane into the broad and dusty turnp,.. + | 
thought you objected to the glare of the .« 

‘But it is getting low now, and I have a 
fancy—I would like—” She stammered and 
seemed embarrassed. ‘‘Do you mind coming 
this way, Miss Peyton?” 

‘*Not in the least, my dear; wherever you 
like,” I replied, promptly, though wondering a 
little at her strange whim; and we trudged 
along the highway until presently there was a 
sudden rushing noise, a trembling of the earth, 
a shrill shriek, and the up train shot out of the 
tunnel directly beneath our feet and stopped 
panting at the little station below. 

‘*Let us rest here a minute or two,” said 
Mrs. Dudley, again in that odd, shy tone, which 
I understood well enough now, and felt glad to 
the core of my heart. She had come to meet her 
husband ; a duty-offering, I knew, prompted in 
some way by the mysterious warning, whatever 
it was, she had received last night ; but no mat- 
ter for that ; I was sure good would come out of 
it, and I could have kissed her on the spot. 

So her husband looked as if he could have 
done, when a moment after he appeared at the 
top of the hill, flushed and weary. Such a glad 
look of surprise and pleasure brightened his 


any faith in it? Above all, do you think Miss | grave face as he recognized his wife, waiting for 


Urquhart read our thoughts ? 
I hesitated. 


him! Such a joyous, tender greeting he gave 


: Indeed, my dear, Ido not know | to her; such a pleased, cordial one to me! 


what to think about it,” I said, presently. ‘‘ Per-| There was no answering glow of delight on Mrs. 


haps the best thing is not to think of it at all. 


It | Dudley’s face, but she gave him a little sweet 


certainly was very strange, and yet there are a | smile, which to his craving heart must have been 


thousand mysteries of clairvoyance a great deal | a gleam of heaven’s own light ; 
Miss Urquhart has a peculiar tem-| her arm in his, and almost lifted her over the 


stranger. 


and he tucked 


perament, and certainly showed peculiar pow- | road, with a fond, proud care which did my very 


ers last night ; 





but she declared that she was a | heart good to see for their sakes, though I won't 
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ieny but that it gave it a little bit of an ache on 
+; own lonely and uncared-for account. 
My small pain was as nothing, however, to 


Quevedo’s jealous torture. I saw his dark face 
Qu 


watching us gloomily enough through the vines 
that sereened his window, as we walked up the 
jawn; and he looked so lost, so unhappy all the 


evening, that I could not help pitying him a lit- 
tle, though I was none the less provoked with 
him. Why couldn’t he fall in love with some 
one of the millions of lovely and mateless young 
rs in the world, and let other men’s wives 


£! 
alone ? 
Ill. 

Although the sun shone so warm and bright 
during the shortening days, these late September 
evenings grew chill and autumnal. People 
were beginning to talk of fall shopping, of op- 
and receptions; and every day saw our 


pleasant summer party lessening in numbers, | 


ntil at last the Dudleys, Quevedo, and myself 
were the only lingerers. She had been trying 
yery hard to do right since the evening of the 
«dumb oracle.” » Whatever its message to her, 
it had certainly influenced her greatly; and, 
though her sad, resolute face betrayed the strug- 
gle of her heart, she ‘‘ suffered and was strong.” 

No more long ¢éte-d-tétes with the Spaniard ; 
her mornings were chiefly spent with me on the 
piazza, helping me in my “‘ poor-work,” and com- 
pletely winning my heart by her beautiful cour- 
age, her sweet, patient effort. Every afternoon 
we walked together to meet her husband; and 
her evenings were generally passed with him in 
their own parlor, Mr. Dudley and Quevedo 
seemed to have changed natures: the husband 
now seemed full of a puzzled but sweet happi- 
ness; the lover looked dreary, neglected, and 
bitter. It was evident, however, that he had 
not lost hope, but, nerved by some strange con- 
fidence, was striving to possess his soul in pa- 
Indeed I more than once saw Mrs. 
Dudley looking at him with a wistful glance, 
which betrayed the lingering of the old feeling ; 
and he doubtless caught and fed upon those 
glances, and trusted to the future yet to give 
into his hands the desire of his heart. And so 
he lingered on, haunting her steps like a shad- 
ow, after every other man had returned to the 
city to take up again the duties of life, after the 
holiday of the summer, 

He disappeared suddenly one day, however, 
and I guessed the reason when the next morn- 
ing Mrs. Dudley came to bid me good-by. Her 
husband had received letters, she told me, which 
made it necessary that he should go South at 
once. She was glad of it, she said, for he had 
a cough which made her a little anxious, as 
there had been consumption in his family. She 
should go with him, and they would remain 
probably all winter; but in the spring they 
would be in the city again, and I must be sure 
to come and see them. As for the summer, 
why, of course, July must find us all back again 
in the same dear, delightful summer quarters! 

I was exceedingly glad to hear of this South- 


tience. 


ern plan. It was not likely that Quevedo would 
follow them ; and she would have all winter to 
get over her feeling for him, which I somehow 
felt sure was a fancy rather than a passion, 
Then, in traveling about in a strange country, 
her husband and herself would inevitably have 
to depend upon each other more than they had 
ever yet done, living in fashionable boarding- 
houses, where swarms of elegant idlers were for- 
ever lounging about, and always on hand to 
come between husband and wife. Oh, it was 
the best thing in the world that could have hap- 
pened to them. If he could really be a little 
sick, just enough to frighten her a little and 
oblige her to wait upon and amuse him, why 
so much the better; and I bade them good-by 
with a sure hope that when I next met them 
their life-boat would be anchored in safe and 
sunny waters. 
TY. 

I did not see them in the spring, however, for 
I was called away from the city to attend the 
sick, and finally the dying, bed of an old aunt 
who was as alone in the world as myself; but 
the summer found them and myself and sever- 
al others of the old party in the old quarters. 
Miss Urquhart had betaken herself and her mys- 
teries elsewhere; but Kate and Philip were 
there, fresh from a honey-moon spent in all 
manner of delightful trips, and happy as a pair 
of turtle-doves. Lou, too, had come back, 
with a superb solitaire upon her forefinger, 
which told tales that were confirmed by the ar- 
rival of a dashing young naval officer to ‘stay 
over Sunday.” The General was back, pomp- 
ous and grouty, but kind-hearted as usual; and 
little Mrs. Evelyn, more in love with her baby 
than ever, now it could walk and talk. 

I was heartily glad to see them all again, but 
none so much as Mrs. Dudley, though things had 
not improved with her quite as rapidly as I had 
hoped they would. She did not seem quite hap- 
py enough yet for my desire for her, and there was 
a sort of nervous restlessness about her at times 
which troubled me. It appeared to me as if 
she had a kind of apprehension that something 
was impending, for which she was always on 
the look-out, and she bent upon her husband 
at times a strange, brooding glance, whose mys- 
tery I could not fathom. Still I found great 
reason for gratulation in the continuance, nay 
the increase, of her wifely attentions; and I 
hoped much from the pleasant home-like asso- 
ciations which now surrounded her, and the 
quiet, beautiful, country life. 

Vexed enongh I was, therefore, when, a few 
days after the arrival of the Dudleys, Quevedo 
appeared, and I saw from the flush and tremor 
which ran over Mrs. Dudley as he took her 
hand that she had not forgotten him, nor yet 
freed herself from his influence. Mr. Dudley 
saw him enter with no pleased glance, and in- 
deed I am afraid none of us were overwarm in 
our welcome; but I will do him the justice to 
say that he behaved very well, made no obtru- 
sive demonstrations to Mrs, Dudley, and was 
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far more social with the rest of us than he had 
ever been before. Rosalie Thorne, a piquant 
little blonde, who was the belle of the house this 
summer, raved about him: “his dark, pictur- 


esque beauty, his melancholy, his wonderful mu- | 


sic, his conversation—all poetry and philosophy, 
so much better worth listening to than the rattle 
of American young men ;” and her very evi- 
dent admiration solaced him somewhat, I think, 
for the loss of Mrs. Dudley's soviety. Still it 
seemed to me that he, too, was watching and 
waiting for something to happen; and glances 
occasionally passed between him and Mrs, Dud- 
ley which made me almost fancy that there was 
some mutual understanding between them, some 
doubtful secret which they shared together. 
The summer was there, however, in all its 
glory; the skies were blue as Italy’s own; the 
air was perfumed with flowers ; the river spark- 
led like a belt of diamonds in the glittering sun- 
shine; the birds sang loud in every tree. It 
was impossible not to feel something of calm 
and happiness in this Eden, and calm and hap- 
py we most of us accordingly felt. Mrs, Dud- 
ley spent a great deal of her time with me, and 
we went together as of old to meet her husband, 


day by day; and the days glided by, and, “or | 


ever we were aware,” the summer had fled, and 
the autumn was upon us, 

It was verging toward the equinox, and there 
were already tokens of a coming storm in the air, 
loud mutterings of the wind in the trees, livid | 
edges to the clouds, and an uneasy fluttering to 
and fro of birds, when one afternoon Mrs. Dudley | 
appeared at my door, at the usual hour, equipped 
in strong boots and a water-proof cloak, 

**Pon’t go if you think it will rain, Miss 
Peyton,” she said. ‘I don’t mind going 
alone, and I would not have you get wet on 
my account for arly thing.” 

‘*You think it best to go yourself?” I asked, 
doubtfully. 

‘“*7? Not the wildest storm that ever raged | 
could keep me from going to-day of all days!” | 

I looked at her in surprise at her excited | 
tone, but she had turned abruptly away, and I 
silently made ready to accompany her. We 
walked fast, and reached the brow of the hill 
just as the train came thundering through the 
tunnel. In another minute or two Mr. Dudley 
should have been with us; but five, ten, fifteen 
minutes passed, and still he did not appear. | 
Mrs. Dudley had stood with her face averted | 
and without speaking a word all this time ; now | 
she turned toward me a face ashy white to the | 
very lips, and said, in a strange voice: 

“He has not come. Let us go home, Miss | 
Peyton.” | 

I threw my arm hurriedly round her, or [| 
think she would have fallen. ‘* Why, my dear!” | 
I remonstrated, greatly perplexed at an agita- | 
tion so disproportioned to its cause. ‘* What | 
if he has not? Why should that disquiet you | 
so much? How many times this summer he | 
has been delayed till a later train! He will | 
surely be up in an hour or two.” 


| in the parlor below. 


she asked, still in tha: 
indescribable tone. ‘* But you do not know—” 
and then she tottered so that I thought again 


5” 


**Do you think so? 


she was about to swoon. She recovered her- 
self, however, with a violent effort, and wo 
turned our steps homeward. The wind was 
rising, and blew in gusts against our faces 
and every now and then a great drop of rain 
struck sharply against brow or cheek. We 
were obliged to walk slowly, for Mrs. Dudley's 
trembling limbs were scarce able to support her 
at all; and I was so afraid that she would be 
really ill that I coaxed her, when we reached 
the house, to let me lay her on the bed and 
tuck her up with shawls, while I went to fetch 
her tea to her own room. 

She was perfectly docile, and did every thing 
I told her, lying so still that I thought her 
asleep after a while. But she was only watch- 
ing and waiting, and listening with such preter- 
natural intensity that, long before I heard the 
faintest rumble announcing the train in the dis. 
tance, she threw off the shawls wildly, and 
sprang to her feet, exclaiming: 

‘** There is the train; and you said—you said 
he would come in it !” 

**And so he probably will, my dear,” I said, 
soothingly. ‘But it will be a quarter of an 


| hour or more before he can make his way to 
| the house in the face of such a storm as this, 
| You had better lie down again and compose 


yourself, or you will not be able to take care of 

him when he comes in, all wet and tired.” 
She looked at me doubtingly, almost defiantly. 
“Tf you knew—if you Knew!” she said, “ you 

would not keep telling me to lie still—you would 


| know that I can not!” and she began pacing the 


room to and fro, to and fro, with feverish 
strength ; stopping now and then to strain her 
eyes out into the darkness and the storm, or to 
open the door and listen intently for a step upon 
the stair. 

But the slow moments crept heavily by, and 
no welcome footfall was heard, Only the wild 
wind howled around the house, and the rain 


| dashed fiercely against the window-panes. In- 


voluntarily I thought of the night about a year 
ago, when just such a storm was raging, and 
when, to beguile the dreary hours, we played the 
game of “ Dumb Oracles” after a new fashion 
I remembered Mrs. Dud- 
ley’s agitation, ending in a long swoon, on that 
evening, and compared it with her present ex- 
citement. That the one had to do with the 
other I was sure, but I could not tell how. 
And meanwhile she knew that the quarter of 
an hour, and more, had passed; and she stopped 
suddenly before me in her rapid walk, and cried 
out with an exceeding bitter cry, which struck 
to my very heart, 

“My husband! my husband!” 

I put my arms around her and drew her 
down on the sofa beside me. ‘* My darling,” I 
pleaded, in my tenderest, most soothing tones, 
‘* your husband is safe and well; of that I feel 
a firm assurance. Business, or perhaps the 
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ee 


sorm, has delayed him. He will be with you | 
--morrow, if not to-night. Calm yourself, I | 
eg of you, or you will be ill, and that awill 
srieve him more than any thing.” 
She tore herself from my clasp, and faced 
me with flashing eyes. 
~ «That you may not drive me mad with your 
ntinued entreaties to be calm,” she said, ‘I 
ill explain to you why it is impossible that I 
-hould be other than tortured by the most hor- 
ible dread. You remember a night last au- 
tumn when Miss Urquhart offered to obtain for 
; information in a supernatural way; and I} 
nd—and another—strove—guiltily—to grasp 
the secrets of the future. He—you know who | 
| mean—asked if we two should ever be free to 
long to one another? ‘The answer was Yes. 
Then I asked when? if within a year? The} 
answer was Yes. That freedom could come | 
only by the death of my husband. ‘The year 
expires this very night, and my husband has not 
returned to me; and meanwhile I have learned 
to love him—dove him, do you hear? Now you 
nderstand me at least, even if you despise me 


t 


as well!” 

Despise her? Poor, lonely, loving, strieken 
heart! I felt shocked and grieved, of course, 
as I listened; but this was no time to think of 
past which she had nobly retrieved by a brave | 
resistance of temptation and a patient persist- 
ence in duty. I put my arm about her again, 
and this time she let her head droop upon my | 
shoulder, and her tears fell fast and wild almost 
as the rain outside. I did not try to check | 
them, for I knew they would ease the over- 
strained nerves; I only said, quietly: 

“I do not think, my dear, I would trouble | 
myself overmuch about any thing that happened | 
that night. As for the prophecies, I put no | 
fuith in them, though they were certainly given | 
in a mysterious way; but the future does not | 
yield its seerets so readily. And I think you 
have suffered enough already for a sin of which, 
after all, those who forced upon you a marriage 
without love are more guilty than you. I do 
not believe God will take from you your hus- 
band just as you begin to find him a husband | 
indeed.” 

And I did not believe it, though I spoke with 
rather more assurance than I felt. I was never 
& very strong-minded woman, and I confess 
there was something rather nerve-shaking in 
this mysterious forewarning, and the apparent 
danger of its fulfillment. Still I would not be- 
tray any apprehension, and I kept my arm 
about her, and warmed her little chill hands in 
mine; and so we sat waiting, watching, while 
the dreary hours crept by, and the house grew 
still with the hush of midnight, and only the 
wild storm raged and raved without. 

Once she started up. ‘There is the last 
train,” she said, as the fierce shriek of the lo- 
comotive rose above the howling of the gale; 
and then she sat still, scarcely breathing, for 
many, many minutes. When the last hope had 
died out she slipped quietly to the floor, and 


at last ? 


| 


buried her head in the sofa pillows. I knew 
she was praying—taking her anguish to God— 
poor young thing! and I too lifted my heart in 


| strong pleading that if it were possible this cup 


might pass from her. Suddenly, almost as if 


| in answer to our passionate entreaty, there was 


a loud slam of the hall-door, which startled Mrs. 
Dudley from her knees like a galvanic shock ; 
a man’s quick tread on the stair, and she flew 
rather than ran out into the passage, and sank, 
half fainting, into his arms. 

*¢ My husband—my husband!” she said; and 
he stopped, and looked down into her face with 
a keen wonder, which suddenly flushed into 
ecstatic conviction, 

“What, Isabel? Then you really Jove me 
Oh, this was worth being saved for!” 
he almost cried out. And she answered, pas- 
sionately : 

** Love you? I live in you!” 

There was no further need of me, and as 
they entered the door I slipped past them un- 
noticed ; but I heard her exclaim, as her hus- 
band came into the lighted room: 

‘*But what is the matter? You are pale as 
death, and covered with mud. Your forehead 
is bleeding. Oh, Robert, you are hurt! What 
is it?” 

I stopped to hear his answer; perhaps I might 
be wanted yet. 

“No, no; it is nothing, dear, to be frighten- 
ed about, thank God! though it might well have 
been, but for his mercy. I have been very near 
death to-night, Isabel.” 

There was a low, wild cry from the wife, and 
the door was suddenly closed; but I could not 
refrain from lingering near a moment to catch 
a word or two of explanation. A few broken 
sentences—“ blinding storm,” “slippery rocks,” 
“terrible fall,” “ providential deliverance”—told 
me the strange story, and I stole to my room 
fairly awe-stricken at the thought of how near 
the mysterious prophecy had come to its ful- 
fillment. 

Before I had turned the key in its lock there 
was a light knock at the door, and on opening 
it I started back in amazement at seeing Mr. 
Quevedo. 

He was very pale, and his dark eyes glittered 
with excitement. 

“ He has returned, then—that man in there?” 
| he asked, in a low, passionate whisper. 

“Mr. Dudley has returned — yes,” 
coldly. 

** And she is glad, she is happy, that he has 
got back all safe ?” 

‘“<Tt would be strange if a wife were not glad 
to welcome her husband.” 

**Oh, bah!” he said, with a sort of scornful 
hiss. ‘*She is fickle, she is false, like all of 
her feeble and frivolous sex. I beg your par- 
don, Madame; but, my God! do you know how 
| she has treated me? Do you know what I suf- 
fer? If you did, I think even you, her friend, 
would pity me!” 

He looked as if he were suffering indeed. 


| 
| 
| 


said I, 
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His 
black circles beneath them ; ; his face was hag- | 
gard, and he trembled as he stood. 


I did pity him deeply, and I was thinking | 


what comfort I could offer him, when suddenly 
the door opposite opened again, and Mrs. Dud- 
ley appeared. 

She looked pale, but infinitely sweet and 
kind, and she came directly toward us and laid 
her hand on Quevedo’s arm. 

He drew back for an instant and looked at 
her with flashing eyes, but the sound of her 
voice gentled him at once. 


eyes were fearfully bright, but there were | chignon, paint, pebiing, and boots 


| box ; 


| | and the other artificers of modern woman 


| 


“*T heard your voice and came out to speak | 


to you,” she said, in her sweet, pure tones. 
** Ignace, do you know that God has saved my 
husband from a horrible death to-night? Ig- 
nace, you have been my lover in the past—will 
you not be my friend in the future ? 
not forgive me for being happy, and let me one 
day rejoice in a like joy for you? You know 


| of a distorted fancy. 


Will you | 


I know what you suffer, and that I too suffer | 
for you; and if you ever really loved me you | the chignon. 


will not leave me in bitterness now. 
give me your hand, Ignace ?” 

He hesitated a moment, and his dark, hand- | 
some features quivered with pain. Then, with 
a sudden impulse, he snatched her in his arms, 
strained her to his breast, and pressed his lips 
to hers in a long, almost fierce caress. In an- 
other moment he had vanished into his room. 
I never saw him again. 

Mrs. Dudley turned to me a face dyed red 
with shame. 

“Tf I ever owed him any thing,” 
“T think my debt js 
fault expiated. 
am going to tell my husband a long story.” 


she said, 
sanceled now, and my 


WOMAN’S FORM. 


N ancient times it was the human figure 
which gave shape to the dress, nowadays it 
is the dress which gives shape to the figure. 
The Greek woman of antiquity, conscious of 
the beauty and grace of proportion to which she 
attained by a consummate physical culture, 
scorned the artifices of the dress-maker in 
which our modern dames delight. She, rejoic- 
ing in the full possession of her natural charms, 
had no motive for concealment, and thus was 
content with a mere cover of her nakedness for 
decency’s sake, and a protection against the 
weather. She carelessly threw upon her shoul- 
ders or wound about her waist a loose cloth, 
which, falling as it might, could only assume 
folds of grace and beauty, as it flowed over a 
living model of both. 

The modern woman is essentially the work 
of her dress-maker, as man is of his tailor. 
She is so distrustful of her own natural physical 
qualities that she resorts to all kinds of artifi- 
cial substitutes. As far as the surface and 
those other parts that are visible are concerned, 
there is hardly a bit of the natural woman left. 


Will you | 


Good-night, Miss Peyton, I} 


> Or false 
hair, white-lead, vermilion, cotton, and a 
With high heels, like stilts, she lifts her head 
of false hair to a height not her own; she bor- 
rows her blushes from the paint-pot, and her 
sentiment or the look of it from the powder. 
her bosom heaves with sighs of cottoy 
and her whole figure swells and stirs with a, 
| emotion of starch and crinoline. Abandon ing 

| nature, and trusting herself completely to 1) 
| hands ‘of the hair-dresser, the mantua-mna ker, 


al 


, itis 
not surprising that she has been made a 
vel of ugliness and ill-proportion. The presen: 
art of female decoration seems to turn resolu 
ly from every indication of natural grace, ay) 
perversely to follow the monstrous suggestions 
What a prodigy of ugli 
ness, for example, is the present fashion oj 
dressing the hair! It is caprice, not taste, 
| which admires any such perversion of natural 
proportion as that morbid growth of fashion— 


There can be no beauty in any thing, and 
| especially in woman, which is not re gulated by 
| the laws of’ nature. Accordingly in studying 
| and appreciating the grace and proportions of 

the female figure, we shall never lose sight of 
|this truth. Our purpose is to show how wo 
| man can secure for herself that beauty of form 
| which nature intends her to possess. We shall 
| accordingly do our utmost to establish her in 
| the possession of this her inalienable right, | 

not say a word in favor of any claims she may 
make to the artificial attractions of fashion. 

The figure of woman*has probably as much 
influence as the face upon her admirers. Most 
men, whose estimate of the female sex is entire- 
ly of a sensual kind, prefer a well-developed 
form to the finest countenance, That physical 
grace which La Fontaine declared to be more 
beautiful than beauty depends chiefly upon the 
| configuration and movements of the body. A 

harmony in the proportions of all the parts 
| which compose it, a certain fullness and succu- 
|leney of substance, a smooth and undulating 
surface, a suppleness in movement, dnd what 
the French call abandon in repose, are essential 
to the beauty of the female form. 

A woman’s neck is rounder and fuller than a 
man’s. St. Pierre, in his ‘‘ Studies of Nature, 
describes it as a cylindrical column placed har- 
moniously in contrast with the roundness of the 
head and squareness of the chest, The female 
| neck should be somewhat round and long, full 
| but firm, and well detached from the shoulders. 
Its curve should be slight and so gradual as to 
appear to pass insensibly from the head to the 
trunk. The shoulders of a woman are nearer 
the body than those of a man, and should be 
full, well set in their place, and of a gradual 
fall. . The chest should be ample, and arched 
with a graceful curve. Buffon says that ‘‘a 
woman's breasts to be well placed should be 
separated by a space equal to that between the 








As we ordinarily see her, she is nothing but | nipple and the centre of the hollow of the collar- 





pones. They should be, moreover, small, solid, | 
gently rounded, and not too firmly attached.” 
The collar-bones of women are generally longer 
and less curved than those of men, The upper 
parts of their chests are consequently fuller, 
nl the portions of the back between the shoul- 
ders broader. Their bellies are placed high- 
er: their waists are smaller; and their thighs 
brought further forward. In a well-formed 
woman the half of the length of the body is just 
a little above the point where it is divided by 
the legs. 

From the neglect of various precautions in 
childhood, which seem trifling but are very im- 
portant, there are but few, if any, perfect fe- 
male forms. The shoulders are either tco 
round, or one is. higher than the other; the 
neck is sunk too deep into the trunk or twist- 
ed; the figure is too thick, too thin, or all of a 
piece, as it were ; and the limbs are more or 
less distorted. When the shoulders of a young 
girl show a tendency to become too round she 
must be made to throw her elbows well in the 
rear and her chest forward, and to sleep on her 
back. An hour’s exercise every day, under the 
eye of a judicious teacher of female gymnastics 
or calisthenics, is an excellent preventive of 
this, as of all other female deformities. 

The neck should be carried straight, but 
without stiffness ; in such a way, in fact, that the 
fleshy part below the jaw may form as it were a 
double chin, Various contrivances, in the shape 
of bridles, martingales, and collars, have been 
resorted to in order to keep children’s necks 
straight; but they are of no use. People who 
are in the habit of carrying weights upon their 
heads, like the negro women of the South, are 
observed to be remarkably upright. It has, 
therefore, been advised to make children do the 
same, with the view of giving straightness to 
their figures. This, if done with moderation, 
will probably prove advantageous, 

Care must be taken not to place an infant 
always in the same position in reference to the | 
light, for by constantly turning its eyes in that 
direction the neck and body may become per- | 
manently twisted. The practice not seldom in- | 
dulged in of lifting a child by the head, to make | 
him “see London,” as it is called, not only dis- 
torts in time the carriage of the head and neck, 
but may again, as it has already done, prove | 
fatal to life. The lifting or suspension of a| 
child by ‘means of leading-strings is sure to 
cause that ugliest of female deformities, the 
sinking of the neck between the shoulders. 
Children, when seated at a table for any pur- 
pose whatsoever, should be placed neither too 
high nor too low, for in the former case they 
are forced to arch their chests and round their | 
shoulders, and in the latter to lift their arms to 


a height which deforms the upper part of the | 
The child should be so placed that the | 


figure. 
top of the table may reach to two fingers below 
his elbows, With the least inclination of the 
neck to sink, chairs with arms must be scrupu- 
lously avoided, and a foot-board provided. In 
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dressing all bandages and tight garments should 
be eschewed, and the freest movement allowed 
to the natural flexibility of the limbs. In ecar- 
rying an infant care must be taken to shift it 
from arm to arm, for if always borne in the 
same position it will be sure to become de- 
formed. ‘When one of the shoulders sinks too 
low, the child should be made to support itself 
frequently on the foot of the opposite side. <A 
weight should never be placed upon the high, 
but occasionally on the low shoulder, because 
the muscular effort to sustain it raises instead 
of depressing. It is a good practice to walk 
with a long cane on the low and a short one on 
the high side. When fatigued rest in a chair 
with arms of equal height will be of advantage. 

Girls who draw in and tighten their waists 
excessively not only sin against the laws of 
taste but of health. The beauty of the form 
does not consist in the reduction to a minimum 
of the size of this or that part of the body, but 
in the harmonious relation of the different parts 
which compose it. The stomach and lungs, 
moreover, require a certain freedom of move- 
ment, and the one can not digest or the other 
breathe if strangled in a vice. and 
even mortal diseases are not seldom produced 
by this prevalent practice of female constric- 
tion. Dr. Cazenave, who, as a Frenchman, 
speaks knowingly of corsets, says, ‘‘that they 
still require the greatest care and watchfulness, 
in regard to their construction, notwithstanding 
that, thanks be to God, those whalebone cuirass- 
es which were so hard and so injurious to young 
girls have been abandoned. ‘They should be 
always easy, and though intended to support 
the chest, should never press in front, especial- 
ly above. The most important matter, how- 


Serious 


| ever, in regard to young people is to take care 


that their corsets are in conformity with the 
progress of development. They should be fre- 
quently changed, and adapted each time to the 
form. A corset which has become too tight, if 
worn only eight days, may destroy the beauty of the 
Jorm forever. There should always be room 
enough between the corset and the upper part 
of the chest to pass the width of two fingers.” 
It is a matter of great importance, though 


| seldom attended to by parents, to select proper 
chairs for their children when they first com- 


mence to sit down. The seat should be firm 
and regular, for if soft and low in the mid- 
dle, the child’s neck will be sure to sink within 
its shoulders, and its figure to turn and become 
distorted from the want of a uniform and solid 
support. It has been recommended to use a 
chair with a wooden seat provided with a screw 
by which it may be raised or lowered. Young 
girls should always hold themselves straight, 
especially when at work, avoiding, however, 
excessive stiffness. In sewing or reading, in- 
stead of bending to their work or book, they 
should rather lift them to their eyes. ‘They 
should strive, moreover, to keep their posture 
as erect as possible when at the piano, the draw- 
ing-board, or the easel. 
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Narrow shoes with high heels, which are now 
all the fashion, are serious obstacles to a good 
figure. Without a solid basis it is impossible 
to sustain the form in an erect posture, and 
poised, as our young girls are, upon the stilts 
in fashion, it is not easy to preserve their equilib- 
rium, They thus habitually bend forward or 
backward, to the right or the left, unfil in the 
course of time they become permanently mis- 
shapen in one direction or the other. 

The figure of the young is occasionally ex- 
cessively stiff. It may be thoroughly well- 
formed, and yet so constrained in its move- 
ments as to appear to be, as the French say, 
tout d’une piéce—all in one piece. The body 
seems to be impaled with a stake. The best 
means of remedying this is by encouraging 
the child to play at all such games as will 
oblige her to run, to jump, and otherwise de- 
velop the extensibility and flexibility of her 
limbs. The carriage of the arms, the hands, 


ring-finger ought not to extend more than half. 
way up the nail of the same, and the little fp. 
ger should be exactly of the length of the ty 
joints of its neighbor. The palm of the h; and, 
when open, should be somewhat deep, and }y rd- 
ered with a slightly curved and pulpy cushion 
of flesh, The skin of the whole should be del. 
icate, smooth, mostly white, but here and there 
slightly tinted with rose color. The fingeys 


| must have an air of ease and flexibility. ‘The 


common habit of stretching their joints with the 
view of making them snap is fatal to their regu- 
larity of proportion and beauty. 

Much of the beauty of the fingers and hand 
depends upon the proper care of the nails, 
These if cut too close deform the finger-ends, 
rendering them stubby. The upper and free 


| border of the nail should always be left project- 
| ing a line or so beyond the extremity of the fin- 


ger, and should be pared only to a slight curve 


without encroaching too much on the angles, 


the legs, and the feet has much to do with the | To preserve the half moon, or what the anato- 


ease or stiffness of the whole person, 


The very mists call the /unedla, which rises just above the 


young, when thus prematurely stiffened, should | root of the nail, and is esteemed so great a 
be allowed to tumble and toss about at will un- | beauty, care must be taken to keep down the 


til they have rubbed out all superfluity of starch, 

A woman’s armis beautiful when, gradually en- 
larging from a delicate wrist, it becomes round 
and plump, with rather more fullness of the out- 
er than inner side, It is seldom sufficiently 
déveloped in the modern woman of fashion to 
reach the standard of classical beauty. She 
does not use her limbs, and especially her arms, 
sufficiently to give them the muscular. growth 
of which they are capable; and there is no 
more expressive illustration of the effects of 
exercise and indolence than the contrast be- 
tween the blanched and tender pipe-stems of 
Miss Sophonisba in the parlor, and the bulky 
and glowing sledge-hammers of Bridget in the 
kitchen. 

A delicate and beautiful hand is considered 
as the especial privilege of people of leisure. 
It is seldom found among those women who 
are obliged to work hard, though they may be 
endowed with fine eyes, a beautiful mouth, or 
all other female charms. We are told that 
small and delicate hands are more common in 
the United States than elsewhere ; but perhaps 
we should hesitate in accepting this compli- 
ment to the good looks of our women at the 
expense of their industry. 

A well-made hand should be delicate and 
somewhat long. The back should be just 
plump enough to preveut the veins from being 
too prominent. The fingers must be long, 
pulpy, and tapering, forming little graduated 
columns of perfect proportion. When the hand 
is open there should be little dimples at the 
knuckles, which should be slightly prominent 
when the hand is closed. Each finger ought to 
be gently curved on the back and somewhat flat 
on the palmar side. The thumb should not pass 
beyond the middle joint of the forefinger, which 
should terminate when extended precisely at 
the base of the nail of the middle one. The 


} 


skin which constantly tends to encroach upon 





it. This should be done with a blunt ivory 
instrument, with which the growth should be 
pushed away but never cut. Soap and the fin- 
ger-brush are all that are necessary for clean- 
ing and polishing the nails. People often find 
it almost impossible to remove the dirt which 
gathers so easily. This is generally owing to 
the fact that the smoothness of the inner sur- 
face of the nail has been roughened by some 
harsh instrument, leaving irregularities which 
firmly retain filth of all kinds. Care must be 
also taken to avoid separating the nail from the 
flesh, which is often done by inserting knives 
between them for the sake of cleanliness, 
persons are in the habit of cleaning their nails 
with a bit of lemon, This effectually answers 
the purpose as far as the extremities are con- 
cerned ; but it is impossible to keep the juice 
from touching the surface, the transparency of 
which it, like all acids, destroys, and will, more- 
over, if it reaches the skin below the /uncla, 
shrink and shrivel it. 

The habit of biting the nails is as ugly as it is 
fatal to them. They become excessively brittle 
in consequence, not being allowed time to ac- 
quire their natural toughness; and, moreover, 
the ends of the fingers being unsupported turn 
over, forming an ugly rim of hard flesh which 
finally prevents the regular growth of the nail. 
When this deformity is once established it is al- 
most impossible to remedy it. The best plan 
is, with the abandonment of the frightful habit 
of biting the nails, to press down the fleshy ex- 
crescence with sticking plaster and bandages. 
The surest preventive of what we term hang- 
nails and the French envies is habitually to 
keep down the growth of skin at the base of 
the nails. They should never be torn away or 
bitten off, but cut with a pair of sharp scissors. 
When much inflamed, as they sometimes are, 


Some 
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becomes necessary to apply a poultice or some 

liachy Jum plaster. All hard, irritating, and cor- 

sive substances must be kept from the hands, 

1 excessive cold avoided. The rose tint es- 

ential to beauty of the nail comes from the 

transparency of its substance through which is 

‘ransmitted the color of the flesh. ‘his de- 

vais js much, however, upon the health of the 
rson. 

» skin of the hands, which should be soft, 

and flexible, is sometimes hard and 


mooth, 


} 


which exposes them to the contact of irritating 
substances, but is not unusual with women of 
leisure. Some seem to have a particular tend- 
ency toa dryness of the skin, which on the least 
exposure to changes of temperature, or any 
cau 
roughened. Such should keep their hands 
almost constantly gloved, and wash them al- 
ways, but not too often, with lukewarm water 
and fine soap, to which may be added a little 
bran, or what the French call pate d'amandes, 
A little cold cream before going to bed is a 
common and useful application. The wearing 
of a pair of cosmetic gloves is found by the 
Parisian dames .very favorable to blanching 
and refining the hands. They may be thus 
prepared : 

Yolks of fresh eggs 2. 

Oil of sweet almonds 2 tea-spoonfuls. 

Rose-water 1 ounce. 

Tincture of benzoin 86 drops. 

Beat the eggs first with the oil, then add the 
rose-water and tineture. Besmear the inside 
of a pair of kid gloves with the mixture, and 
wear them all night. 

The hands are frequently chapped, and such 
gashes and fissures formed as to become not 
only frightful in appearance, but excessively 
painful. Care must be taken to avoid the cold. 
The hands should be not too often washed, and 
always thoroughly dried. The best remedy is 
a little cold cream.’ Professional performers 
on the piano, and young girls learning to play 
it, are sometimes affected by an excessive ten- 
derness of the ends of the fingers, the skin of 
which becomes finally rough and painfully 
chapped. The best application is this : 

Tincture of aloes 


. 40 drops. 
Glycerine 


; 1 ounce. 

It should be applied to the tips of the fingers 
with a camel’s-hair brush on going to bed, and 
gloves worn. 


The veins on the back of the hand are some- | 


times too large and-noticeable for good looks, 
However well made the hands may be, they 
can not appear beautiful if prominently veined. 
This generally arises from some peculiarity in 
the organization of the vessels, and can not be 
entirely removed. Much can be done, how- 
ever, toward lessening this natural defect by a 
few simple precautions. The hands must not 
be washed in very hot water, or allowed to 
hang down, as the blood will thus fill and 


| beauty of the fingers. 


gh. This condition is not only common 
among persons who are daily engaged in work, | 


e of irritation, however slight, becomes 


| sweating of the hands. 
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also must be taken to 
the arm and wrist by 
tight arm-holes and sleeves. A close-fitting 
glove, however, may be worn with advantage. 
Chilblains not unfrequently attack the hands 
as well as the feet of children, and leave after 
them ugly scars of the skin and a disfigurement 
of the nails. Nothing is so fatal, in fact, to the 


stretch the veins. Care 
avoid all compression of 


Here is a balm which is 
strongly commended : 
Essence of turpentine .. 1scruple. 
CEPI ssahecosvesscvcccecs 1s SERIES. 
Diluted sulphuric acid 15 drops. 

There have been a thousand or more reme- 
dies proposed for those ugly excrescences known 
as warts. Those which are so common among 
children generally disappear with their growth. 
They can be removed by tying tightly about 
their base a silken thread, and thus strangling 
them; by cutting with a knife, taking care to 
touch the bleeding surface with a little nitrate 
of silver; or by caustics. The best of these is 
the pure acetic acid, with which the wart should 
be ‘lightly touched morning and night, taking 
care that the application does not extend to the 
surrounding skin. A little wax spread about 
the base, or a bit of sticking plaster with a hole 
cut in it, and passed over the top of the wart, is 
a convenient means of protection to the neigh- 
boring parts. 

Many young girls, and even women, are much 
inconvenienced and annoyed by an excessive 
It is not uncommon to 
see such continually occupied with soaking up, 
by means of their cambric handkerchiefs, the 
moisture of their dripping palms. This un 
ceasing exudation is more or less constitution- 
al, and is to be cured only by remedies applied- 
to the body generally, such as tonic medicines, 
generous living, regular exercise, particularly 
riding on horseback, and sea-bathing. The 
best of all local applications is powdered starch, 
Mental causes have great influence, and particu- 
larly depressing emotions of all kinds. These, 
therefore, should be avoided, if possible, and 
the nerves fortified by a proper moral regimen. 

The distinguishing beauty of a woman’s 
thighs is their fullness, lustre, and the gentle 
curves of their lines. They should be firm, 
massive, and, when in a standing posture, 
should touch each other lightly above. ‘‘ Les 
reliefs qui les surmontent en arriére, ont,” says a 
French writer, with a nicety of expression not 
easily translated into English, ‘‘un genre de 
beauté qu'il serait difficile de décrire, et qui parait 
consister dans le passage agr€abl que ces ren- 
flements établissent entre les torses cttdes membres, 
La sécheresse ou lexagération sont les defauts 
These to be 
remedied by such diet and regimen as affect 
the fatness or thinness of the person. An un- 
due prominence of these parts is often caused 
by an excessive tightening of the waist. 

The legs, to be beautiful, must be long, round, 
plump, and white. They should gradually ta- 
per toward the foot, but not so much as to term- 


ordinaires de ces parties.” are 
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inate too meagerly. The calf should be full, | arch of the shoe is too high, and, by pressing 
- ng 


enlarging by gentle degrees from the knee above 
and ankle below. The Parisian dames, who 
are famous for the full development of the calves 
of their legs, which they are so proud and ready 
to display, are indebted for them, it is said, to 
something which has no beauty in itself, though 
it appears to be the cause of it. This is the | 
dirt of the streets of Paris, to avoid which 
the French woman lifts her robe to a height, 
and poises herself upon her toes with an agility 
unknown to the modest and graceful of other 
lands: This mode of stepping brings into pow- | 
erful action the muscles of the leg, and thus ex- 
pands the contour of the calf. The same effect 
is produced by the same cause in the figurantes 
of the Opera. The ankles, however, are fre- | 
quently enlarged in the course of the process ; 
and thus most dancing girls have them coarse | 
and swollen. The joint of the knee is never | 
prominent in a well-formed thigh and leg. 

A perfect foot is a great rarity, It should 
be of a size graduated to the height of the per- 
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strongly upward, weakens and distorts that of 
the foot. This defect is increased by an jnoy. 
dinately high and narrow heel, which is, more. 
over, brought too far forward, with the view of 
giving an artificial appearance of shortness to 
the extremity. This position of the heel to. 
ward the centre of the foot has the same effec: 
as if the buttresses of an architectural arch were 
removed from the end to its middle. “It takes 
away the strength of its natural prop and makes 
it a weakness, 

** The natural arch of the foot is a distinctiye 
mark of what we are pleased to call ourselyes— 
a superior race. The African has scarcely any 
arch at all, and ‘wid de hollow of his foot he 
makes a hole in de ground’ of the Ethiopian 
song is hardly an exaggerated description of 
the negro’s peculiar structure. Fashion, wit) 
its usual tendency to exaggerate natural beauty, 
adopts the high and forward heel with the view 
of heightening the instep, or increasing the arch 
of the foot which is so much coveted. This at- 


son, and white, well arched, and firmly planted. | tempt to force a grace beyond the intention of 
Such a foot, neither too large nor too small, but | nature is followed by the usual result of distor- 


justly proportioned to the stature it supports, 
with a smooth surface, regularly curved outline, 
and distinct divisions, is now only to be seen in 
art. The woman of ancient Greece possessed 
it, for the sandal she wore left the foot unfet- 
tered and gave a free development to its natu- 
ral grace and proportions. The boot and shoe 
of our day, with the prevalent notion that every 
thing must be sacrificed to smallness, have 
squeezed the foot into an ill-shapen and indis- 
tinct mass, where it is impossible almost to rec- 
ognize its parts, and especially the toes, in the 
individuality and completeness of their original 
forms. In all antique statues the second toe is 
observed to be longer and more salient than the 
others. This was undoubtedly the original form 
of nature, but it is seldom if ever seen in the 
modern foot, the shape of which has been so 
greatly perverted by the shoe. As our coarse 
climate and fastidious delicacy forbid the san- 
dal, and render the boot and shoe necessary, 


care should be taken to adapt them as perfectly | 


as possible to the natural conformation of the 
feet. ‘They should be long and wide enough to 
admit of a free play of the toes. The space be- 
tween the heel and beginning of the sole of the 
shoe should be firm and of the same curve as 
the natural arch of the foot. A boot or high 
shoe should be preferred to a low one or a slip- 
per, for it protects the foot better, prevents the 
tendency to swelling, supports the lower part of 
the leg, asd is favorable to the walk and atti- 
tude. ‘* The female shoe or boot now in vogue 
is, in some respects,” says a sharp critic in Har- 
pers Bazar of the shortcomings of fashion, 
‘very faulty. It has but one good quality, the 
square or broadly-rounded tip, which is conform- 
able to the natural shape of the end of the foot ; 
and if not made, as it generally is, too tight, 
would be faverable to the free action so essen- 
.tial to the ease and beauty of the toes. The 


| tion and disease. The high and misplaced heel, 
| and the other vices of construction of the fash- 
ionable shoe or boot in vogue, force the toes 
| forward, constrict them violently, and not only 
| deform the foot but torture it with various pain- 
| ful affections. 

“The growing of the nail to the flesh of the 
toe is one of the common results of wearing a 
fashionable or ill-made shoe. This is one of the 

most painful of affections. In its earliest stage 
| it can be easily remedied by paring the nail al- 
ways in the centre of its free end, without touch- 
ing the angles, until it becomes of a semi-lunar 
shape, with its concave looking outward. The 
[tight and high-heeled shoe, however, must be 
| at the same time abandoned. If the disease is 
| too severe for this simple remedy recourse must 
| be had to the surgeon, who will remove it by 
an operation which is considered, though not 
| dangerous, the most painful of his art. He 
| will pass with all his force the sharpest blade 
| of his scissors between the nail and the flesh of 
| the toe down to the very quick, and having sev- 
ered it in two, will, with strong pincers, wrench 
out each half from the ulcerated flesh in which 
| it is embedded. Before the discovery of chloro- 
| form it was customary for the surgeon to tight- 
} en with all his might a bandage about the root 
| of the toe, in order to deaden somewhat the ex- 
| cessive torture of this operation. 
‘* The corn and bunion come from an enlarge- 
| ment of the natural papillae which exist every 
| where in the skin, and the thickening and hard- 
| ening of the integument which surrounds and 
| covers them. ‘They are produced solely by ill- 
| fitting shoes. They can be easily relieved by 
| cutting, but can only be effectually got rid of 
| by the removal of the cause. A corn or bun- 
| ion should be dug out in the centre, and never 
| pared on the edges. The professional pedicure 
always operates in this way ; but with a shrew d, 
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igh dishonest, compliance with vulgar error, 
cena to take out a root which does not ex- 


ist, * notwithstanding that he often exhibits one 


in the form of a hog’s bristle, which he has ever 


ready at he and to confirm the public credulity. 
“Next to the knife—which is dangerous in a 
jumsy hand—the best remedy is the applica- 
ion, by means of adhesive plaster, of a piec e of 
wash leather, or amadou—or spunk, as it is com- 
only ¢ alled—cut so as to cover the whole corn, 
er pierced in the centre with a hole corre- 
sponding to the size of its summit. This dif- 


charms of woman, 


fuses the pressure, and removes the ps articular | 


friction which has created the excrescence.” 

The blisters which usually form on the feet 
after a long and fatiguing walk should be open- 
ed with a needle, and all the fluid allowed to 
escape, but the skin which contains it ought 
never tobe removed. ‘The application of a lit- 


It is a good plan to dust ‘the inal 
stocking with this: 


Starch powder 
Orris-root powder 
Sa 
Mix. 


16 ounces. 
4 ounces, 
239 drachms. 


A certain plumpness is essential to the beau- 
ty of the female form ; but its excess is not con- 
sidered with us, at least, as an addition to the 
Africa alone, of all nations 
—though Turkey has a leaning that way—sets 
up fatness as a standard of beauty. Cuffey ex- 
pands female loveliness beyond the limits “ 
the embrace of any ordinary mortal, lards i 
with layers of fat, like a plump partridge a 


| pared for the spit, and feasts his dainty imag- 


tle cold cream and rest will be all the addition- | 


1] treatment required. The best remedies 
hilblains are cold water, snow, wine, brandy, 
hartshorn and oil, Cologne, lavender, rubbed 
daily on the affected parts, provided they are 
sot yet broken into sores or ulcers. An oint- 
ment thus made is considered excellent : 
an 6 grains, 
eh mown 20 drops. 
1 ounce. 


White a te 
Chloroform 
Cold cream 


for | 


ination upon the oleaginous charms of female 
blubber. The Hottentot Venus suckled her 
young over her shoulder, and carried the rest 
of her family upon her natural bustle. It is 
not often that our women, who are generally too 


| nimble in mind and body for its accumulation, 


| complain of fat. 


When the chilblain is very painful, and there | 


sa good deal of swelling, a poultice of elder or 
amomile flowers will be useful, 
little simple ointment and laudanum. 


followed by a | 


The foot is liable to a troublesome exudation | 


between the toes, accompanied often by red- 
ness, itching, and inflammation. The best pre- 
ventive of this annoyance 
cleanliness, the application of a lotion of diluted | 
Cologne or lavender water, 
en between the toes. It may be necessary some- 
times to use this ointment: 


bs irbonate of lead 
Cold cre eam 


18 grains. 
1 ounce. 
10 drops. 


The feet, like the hands, are not seldom af- 
fected with an excessive sweating, which more- 
over has the additional inconvenience of being 
ilmost always of an insufferable odor. If this 
were only the result of a neglect of cleanliness 
it could easily be remedied by that attention to 
the toilet obligs atory upon every decent person. 
It, however, unfortunately is often a constitu- 
tional infirmity which, although it can be di- 
minished by a minute attention to cleanliness, 
can not be entirely removed. It must there- 
fore be masked. . The best applications for this 
purpose are lotions made of infusions of sage, 
thyme, or rosemary; but care must be taken 
not to repeat them too often lest the skin should 
become finally macerated by constant wetting, 
and rendered more favorable to the secretion 
of this nauseous perspiration. One applica- 
tion morning and night will be sufficient. 
After each the feet must be well dried, and 
rubbed with powdered starch or orris root. 


and a bit of fine lin- | 


| 





Some people, however, have 
a great tendency to it. This is often heredit- 
ary, and shows itself in childhood. There are 
certain circumstances, moreover, which greatly 
favor the development of fatness, whether orig- 
inal or acquired. Such are a sedentary life, 
habits of indulgence, want of light, frequent and 
prolonged slumber, and physical and moral in- 
dolence. <A life of wantonness and idleness is 
said to be the cause of the plumpness of the 
women of the East, and there is no reason why 
it should not have the same effect upon those 
of the West. 

The food, however, has more influence than 


is, in addition to | any thing else upon the plumpness of the body, 


| and the effect of quality is greater than that of 
quantity. Bread, butter, milk, sugar, potatoes, 
beer, and all spirituous liquors are particularly 
fattening. The women of Senegal expand to 
an extraordinary degree of plenitude, in the 
course of a few months only, by gorging them- 
selves with fresh dates. Any woman who is 
troubled with a superfluity of fat and wishes to 
get rid of it, can succeed by persevering in a 
certain diet and regimen. She must live in a 
warm and dry climate, avoid those articles of 
diet which are especially fat-producing and eat 
those which are not, with a plentiful supply of 
acids, lead an active life with brisk exercise 
both of body and mind, lie on a hard bed and 
never remain on it long. To these may be add- 
ed with advantage frequent rubbing of the body 
with a rough towel or brush, an occasional lax- 
ative, alkaline, sea, and vapor baths, with sham- 
pooing or kneading of the flesh. Iodine has 
been occasionally given and found useful. Ban- 
ting, an Englishman, at the age of sixty-six 
years reduced himself from two hundred and 
two pounds (202 Ibs.) to one hundred and fifty- 
six (156 Ibs.) in twenty days, by the following 
diet and regimen: For breakfast, 4 or 5 ounces 
of beef, mutton, kidneys, bacon, or cold meat 
of any kind, with the exception of fresh pork ; 
a large cup of tea, without sugar or milk, 
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— dise uit, or an ounce wide of toast. For | eotitien bene, and expecially jealonsy, Seine 
dinner, 5 or 6 ounces of fish (no salmon) or | Augustine, as quoted by Fénélon, in his tet 
meat (no fresh pork); all kinds of vegetables | ise on the education of girls, says: “J ja. 
except potatoes ; an ounce of toast, the fruit but | seen a baby in arms jealous; it could not pr 
not the paste of a tart, poultry, game, two or| nounce a single word, and already regard, 
three glasses of good claret, sherry, or Madeira, | with a pale face and angry eyes another infan: 
but no Champagne, port-wine, or beer. For | who was being suckled at the same time wit 
tea, 2 or 3 ounces of fruit, about an ounce of | it.” This infantile jealousy is said to be & not 
toast, and a cup of tea without sugar or milk, | uncommon cause of the wasting away of th, 
For supper, 3 or 4 ounces of such meat or fish | youngest children, Care, therefore, should | 
as at dinner, with one or two glasses of claret. | taken to avoid exciting this pernicious passion 
Before going to bed, if required, a glass of claret | by a just distribution of care and caress 
or sherry. This plan of Banting has been tried | brothers and sisters, 
again and again with advantage and without The beauty of woman depends greatly, 
the least unfavorable accident, all, upon her bearing and address, The 2 most 
If there are some persons who are anxious perfect face and form, if deficient in expressii 
to get rid of fat, there are many more, partic- | and grace, will fail to attract, while irregulgy 
ularly in our country, who are desirous of ac- | features and a disproportioned body are not sel- 
quiring it. Thinness is by no means the sign | dom endowed with the most winning power, 
of a bad constitution. On the contrary, it oft- | Our American women, with all their acknowl. 
en belongs to the most vigorous of our race. | edged attractions, do not reach the very high- 
There are, moreover, some charming women, | est standard of beauty as often as they migh: 
who, though endowed with every other person- | for want of due attention to their expression, 
al attraction, are destitute of that fullness es- | attitude, and+ walk. ‘They are ordinarily to 
sential to the perfection of the female form. | brisk; and this is no less true of the muscular 
Such, instead of grieving over an organic de- | action of their faces than of their forms. Hen 
fect, and resorting to useless and often injuri- | results a jerkiness, if we may use the word, whic! 
ous means to remedy it, should console them- | is fatal to that calm and almost languid flow of 
selves with their natural fineness of structure, | movement essential to female grace. The Greek 
lightness of movement, and the use of such | women of antiquity, who were very studious of 
resources as are furnished by a skillful toilet. | their attitudes and actions, thought a hurried 
A regular life, great moderation in pleasure, | and sudden step a certain sign of rusticity. La 
the avoiding of all social and other dissipation, | Bruyére says a fool never comes in or goes out 
moderate exercise, light occupation, freedom | of a room, sits down or rises up, or stands upon 
from nervous excitement, plenty of sleep, and | his legs like a person of sense. A habit of 
a tranquil and contented spirit, will tend to} walking stiffly frequently comes from wearing 
give flesh to the most meagre. ‘To these must | excessively tight dresses, particularly in youth; 
be added a generous diet of meat, vegetables, | and a very ugly way of stepping heavily is gen- 
farinaceous food of all kinds, and a moderate | erally produced in children by their nurses and 
quantity of beer or wine. Fresh milk taken | other grown people not adapting their walk to 
early in the morning is said to have a very fat-| theirs. A certain relaxation, as it were, or 
tening effect, and frequent warm baths, either | abandon, as the French say, in each attitude, 
simple or emollient, are indispensable. and a graceful suppleness in every movement, 
Dr. Cazenave says that there is nothing more | greatly increase the intensitygof female seduc- 
likely to produce excessive thinness than im- | tiveness. 
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UNANSWERED. 


How sad and awful it must be for God to listen, 
Sitting in white calms upon His shining throne, 
To all the ceaseless and unanswerable prayings, 
Beseeching blindly for the good omnes n— 
The importunate pleadings of strong souls in pain, 
Yearning for what they never can attain: 


~ 


To answer with a blank and wordless silence 
The passionate longings of the heart’s desire 
Over some dear one, on whose brow His finger 
The awful sign hath written—‘‘ Come up higher!” 
To listen, answering not, yet know one breath, 
One look, would stay the chariot wheels of Death. 


rte 


God is not deaf: the cry of every human creature 
That out of doubt and darkness calls to Him— 

The infinite, sad chorus of appeal He heareth, 
Between the hymning of the cherubim ; 

Amid the music of the swinging spheres 

The lowliest breathing of His name He hears. 
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THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM: 


A LOVE 


STORY. 


lay, half conscious, her life hanging on a thread 
—‘* Tell William to be a read father to my poor 
baby.” 

Many a time, when nobody saw him, Dr. 


| Stedman would creep in and look at his boy, 
| @ grave tender look, as if he were pondering on 





CHAPTER XVIL. 

T was in sunshiny summer weather—like 

those days in the Isle of Wight when she 
was first married, that Edna’s little baby came 

her. The same evening there came to the tall 
elm-tree in their little bit of garden, a blackbird 
—who, like Southey’s thrush, took up his abode 
there, and sung, morning, noon, and night—his 
rich, loud, contented song to the mother, as she 
lay, a “happy prisoner,” with her first-born by 
In after-days, Edna never heard a 

lackbird’s note without remembering that time, 

nd its eestasy of restful joy. 

What need to write about it? a joy common 
as daylight—yet ever fresh: to the queen who 
gives an heir to millions, or the poor toiler in 
field or mill who brings only a new claimant 
for the inheritance of labor and poverty. But 
ipon neither does the unknown future look 
with angry eye—the present is all in all. So 
it was with Edna, Her eldest son was born 
amidst considerable straitness of means, and 
many anxieties ; his mother made him no costly 
baby clothes, nor welcomed him in a grand 
nursery, with every device of fantastic love: 
she only took him in her arms and rejoiced over 
him—as the Hebrew women rejoiced of old— 
her man-child, her gift from the Lord. 

And William Stedman—the young man 
thrown ignorantly and unthinkingly, as most 
young men are, into the mystery and responsi- 
bility of fatherhood—how did he feel ? 

Whatever he felt he said little: he was not 
in the habit of saying much—except to his wife. 
Nor, at first, did he take very much notice of 
the small creature in whom his own face was 
so funnily reproduced. But he never forgot 
something repeated to him by his sister-in-law 

Vor, XXXVII.—No. 218.—O 


er side, 


| at all. 





the future—his son’s and his own—with infinite 
humility, yet without dread. More sadly wise 
than Edna in worldly things, and not having— 
no man has—that natural instinct for children 


| which makes them a pure joy, and, at first, 


nothing else: yet it was clear that he too was 


| striving to take up the conjoint burden of pa- 
| renthood—accepting both its pleasantness and 
| its pain: and so was likely to become worthy— 


oh, how few men are !—of being a father. 
Letty did not understand her sister's felicity 
She thought the baby would be a great 
trouble and a great expense, when they had 
cares enough already. She wondered how peo- 


| ple could be so foolish as to marry unless they 


had every thing nice and comfortable about 
them—as was far from the case here, especial- 
ly of late, when double work had fallen upon 
poor Letty’s elegant shoulders. She had more 
than once declared that if ever a baby was born 
she would look out for a situation, and relieve 
her brother-in-law from the burden of her 
maintenance, and herself from the alarming 
duties of a maiden aunt. But Letty always 
talked of things much oftener than she did 
them ; and besides— But it is useless attempt- 
ing to analyze her motives; probably for the 
simple reason that she had no motives at all. 
As she said one day to Julius, who all this win- 
ter and spring had kept coming and going, 
sometimes absenting himself for weeks, then 
again appearing every evening at his brother's 
house, to sit with Edna and Letty, though he 
paid the latter no particular attention—‘t What 
did it matter where she went or what she did ? 
nobody cared about her—she was a solitary 
creature, and therefore quite free.” 

The evening she gave utterance to this pa- 
thetic sentiment Aunt Letty was a very lovely 
object to behold. She had taken the baby ; for 
though not enthusiastic over it, she was a wo- 
man still, and liked to nurse it and ‘‘ cuddle” it 
sometimes, As it lay asleep on her shoulder, 
with one of its tiny hands clutching her finger, 
and her other hand supporting it, she looked 
not unlike one of Raffaelle’s Madonnas. 

** Stop a minute—just as you are; I want to 
sketch you,” said Julius, rousing himself from 
a long gaze—not at the baby, for whom, though 
it was his namesake, Uncle Julius had testified 
no exuberant admiration. But still, it being 
safely asleep, he continued sitting with Letty 
in the drawing-room, as he had got into a habit 
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UNOLE AND AUNT, 





i of doing of evenings, since Edna’s disappear-|time her rejected lover had made any refer- 
ta ance up stairs. ence to those ‘‘ circumstances,” though she had 
ptt ae “Dear me, Julius, I should think you were | sometimes tried, a little coquettishly, to find out 
' ¢! quite tired of taking my likeness; but Edna| whether he remembered them or not. For it 
i will be in raptures if you draw the baby.” was provoking, to say the least of it, that he 
i ct) Haan Julius curled his satirical lip—more satirical | should so quickly have overcome a_ passion 
4 











i and less sweet than it once was, and then said, | which he had vowed would be eternal—that he 

Le, a with a certain compunction, ‘‘Oh, very well; | could see her—Letty—in all her fascinations, 

Vo I'd do much to please Edna, the dearest little | weekly, daily, if he so wished, and yet be as 

i ei woman that ever was born. How she puts up | apparently indifferent to her as he was to the 

| me ae with a fellow like me is more than I can tell. | many other young ladies of his acquaintance, 

h 4 [ think—that night I walked our street with | whom he was always talking about and criti- 

bs Sd ry Will, and we did not know but that she might | cising, as probably he criticised her to them in 
; oR slip away from us before the morning, I would | return. The idea rather vexed Letty. 

almost have given my life for poor Edna’s.” She, and even his own brother, knew little of 

The voice was so full of feeling, that Aunt | Julius’s life beyond what they saw when he made 

Letty opened her eyes wide to stare at Uncle | his erratic appearances and disappearances. 

Julius—only to stare; the penetrating, yet lov- | Now, as of old, all his brother’s friends were 

ing gleam of sympathy was not in those large | his, but only a small proportion of his friends 





ar ae is Mn 


beautiful orbs of hers. were also his brother’s. Julius cultivated a 

“‘ Not that my life would have been much of | class of intimacies which William had never 

i a gift,” added Julius. ‘‘It is of little value now | cared much for, and now cared less—the float- 
; to me or to any body. Once, perhaps, and | ing spin-drift of literary, artistic, and semi- 
I under different circumstances, it might have | theatrical society—clever men, and not bad 
been.” men, at least nobody much knew whether they 


Letty dropped her eyes. It was the first | were bad or good, and certainly nobody much 
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cared, brains being of far greater use and at a | 
far higher premium than morals. With this 
set, lounging about during the day, and meet- 
ing of nights at various well- haowa symposia 
of men—only men, and not their wives, even if 
they had any—Julius spent much of his time. 
But he never brought these friends to his broth- 
er’s house, or, indeed, said much about them, 


except that they were *‘such jolly clever fellows | 


—so excessively amusing.” 

Amusement was, however, not his whole pur- 
suit, He sometimes took vehement fits of work, 
which lasted a day or two, perhaps a week or 
two; then he would throw up his picture, i 
whatever stage it was, and devote himself to 
every form of ingenious idling. 
was slowly drifting into that desultory, useless 


existence, grasping at every thing and taking | 


a firm hold of nothing, which, without any act- 
ual vice, is the very opposite of that calm, pure 


life—laborious and full of labor’s reward—which | 


is the making of a real man. 

And its effects were already beginning to be 
painfully apparent. Sallow cheeks, restless 
eyes, hand shaking and nervous; 


and smoke, or lie and sleep in thankfu! torpor 


—all these signs foreboded fatally for poor Ju- | 
His brother began to doctor him for | 


lius, 


“dyspepsia ;”” but Edna, less learned, yet clear- 


er-eyed, detected a something more—a sickness | 


of the soul, far sadder, and more difficult of cure. 

He who had no one to think of but himself, 
who earned a tolerable livelihood which he 
spent wholly upon himself, was beginning to 


look older and more anxious than his brother 


with all his burdens. 

Now, while Letty and Julius were talking 
lightly down stairs, in Edna’s room overhead 
was a grave silence. William, coming in to 
spend a quiet hour beside his wife’s sofa, had 
fallen dead asleep through sheer weariness. 
And Edna was watching him as Letty watched 
his brother, but with, oh! 
of gaze! The difference which always had 
been, and would be to the last; 
honestly, ‘*I love you;” and the coquettish, 
down-dropped glance that inquired selfishly, 
“T wonder how much you love me?” 

Women are often attracted by their opposites 


in men, and perhaps some woman, bright and | 
wise, with large patience, and courage enough 


to sustain both herself and him, might have 
loved deeply and understood thoroughly this 
Julius Stedman. But Letty—beautiful Letty 
—was not that sort of woman. Therefore 
while he made his last remark about his life 
being of no value to any body, she only sat and 
looked at him, 

“Yes, mine is a wasted life, Letty. I shall 
end like that stranded ship on the Isle of Wight 
shore ; you remember it ?” 

‘* Nonsense,” said Letty, blushing a little. 
“Or if it is so, it will be your own fault. You 
artists are always so miserably poor.” 


in | 


In short, he | 


brightening | 
up toward night, but of mornings, as he con- | 
fessed, utterly good for nothing except to lounge 


what a different sort | 


eyes that said | 
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se Gone: of us do pretty well though, if we 
io after titled patrons and high society. Or 
if we happen to be especially fascinating, we 
| marry rich wives, and—” 
‘*Perhaps that is what you are thinking of 
doing ?” interrupted Letty, with some acrimony. 
“Indeed it struck me there was more than met 
the eye in a hint Mrs. Marchmont gave me to- 
day, as I dare say Mr, Marchmont has given to 
you.” 

‘What ?” asked Julius, eagerly. 

“That, if you liked to change your career, 
| he thought so well of you, and of your extreme 
cleverness for every thing—business incladed— 
that he would take you into their house at once ; 
first as a clerk, and then as a partner.” 

***Marchmont and Stedman, indigo-plant- 
ers!’ How grand it would sound! What an 
enviable position!” said Julius, satirically ; 
though not confessing whether or not the news 
had come upon him for the first time. 

‘“* Very enviable indeed,” said Letty, gravely ; 
‘tand especially with Miss Lily Marchmont to 
| share it.” 

Julius winced, but turned it off with a laugh. 

‘* Lily Marchmont—poor Lily! A nice creat- 
ure! if she were only a little taller, and not 
quite so fat.” 

“She is getting as thin as a shadow now, 
at any rate,” said Letty, in much annoyance. 
‘*But it is no use speaking to you, or trying 
to get any thing out of you, Julius, Indeed 
| you’re not worth thinking about.” 

‘*T was not aware you ever did me the honor 

to think about me at all.” 

| “Oh yes,” returned Letty, with an air of 
'sweet simplicity. “Who could help it when 
you are always here, and every body is so fond 
of you, and makes such a fuss over you? Edna 
told me that if any thing had happened to her, 
you were to come back and live here again. 
I was to tell you that she depended upon you 
to take care of and comfort William.” 

‘* Poor Edna—dear Edna—to fancy I could 
comfort any body! But this is ridiculous !” 
added he, abruptly. ‘‘ Here are Edna and Will, 
both as jolly as possible, and that young rascal 
besides, to carry down the ugly name of Sted- 
man to remotest ages. Every body is all right 
—except me—and as to what becomes of me, 
who cares? Not a soul in this mortal world. 
But I beg your pardon, and I am wasting your 
time. Just move your right hand, Letty, 
please. No, fingers closer together. May I 
place them ?” 

‘Yes, only don’t wake the baby.” 

‘That would be a catastrophe.” 

Julius knelt down, and with hot cheeks and 
hands that trembled visibly, tried to arrange 
his group to his satisfaction. Letty bade him 
‘**take care,” and leaned her other hand on his 
shoulder, carelessly enough; she thought no- 
thing of it. Besides, was he not, as she some- 
times cailed him, her “‘ half-brother-in-law ?” 

At her touch the young man looked up—a 
look no woman can mistake: it is madness, or 
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deliberate badness, if she does mistake it; and 


fault if she were not. After her dull life he 


then, turning, pressed his lips on her arm—not | brother-in-law’s house, perhaps unconsciously, 
tenderly, not reverently, but with a passionate | the spirit of the old song ran in her head— 


fierceness that was less a kiss than a wound. 

So the barrier was broken down between 
them, and Letty knew—as any girl of common 
perception must have known—that the indiffer- 
ence was all a sham, that her discarded lover 
was just as desperately in love with her as ever. 

Was she glad or sorry? She really could 
not tell; 
She started up, regardless of the baby, and 
shook down angrily her lace sleeve. 

“ Julius, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self.” 

“T am not. 
once. 


You used to let me kiss you, 
Give me the right to do it again.’ 


And he came nearer, and was on the point 


of carrying out what he threatened, when some 
instinct of gentlemanhood made him pause, 
But he grasped both her hands, and looked in 
her face, half mad with the passion that was 
consuming him. No sentimental philandering 
—no child’s play, or silly flirtation—but a vio- 


lent passion, the first he ever had, and—would | 


it be the last ? 


Some women might have hated him for it, | 


and the manner he showed it—strong, proud, | 
reticent women, whose love must be given as a 
free gift, or else is wholly unattainable—but 
Letty did not hate him. 
liked being taken by storm in this way. 

‘*Let me go,” she cried. ‘‘See, you are 
waking the baby!” Which remorseless infant | 
now set up a howl loud enough to fright away 
all the lovers in Christendom. 

Julius stopped his ears. ‘‘ Take it away— 
horrid little thing! But Letty,” and he seized 
her hands again, ‘‘ you must come back to me 
at once, for I want to speak to you. I shall 
wait here till you come back if it is till mid- 
night, or next morning. So you had better 
come. Promise you will.” 

She promised, though with a very dim in- 
tention of keeping her word. In truth, all she 
wanted at that moment was to get rid of him— 
any how, in any way; for she felt rather afraid 
of him. ‘‘ He looked,” she afterward confessed 
to Edna, “‘as if he could have kissed me, or 
killed me, it was all one, and didn’t much mat- 
ter which.” 

It was true. Men—no worse men than Ju- 
lius—have sometimes killed the women they 
were in love with, on scarcely more provocation. 

But when, having resigned her charge to 
nurse, Letty ran up into her own room, she 
began to recover herself. There was a pleas- 
urable excitement in being once more made 
love to, when she had half feared such a thing 
would never happen again; that she should 
have to sink into a drudge and a maiden aunt, 
obliged to help in other people's work, and con- 
template from a distance other people’s joys—a 
picture not too attractive in the eyes of Miss 
Letty Kenderdine. Now, at least, she could be 
married if she chose—it was entirely her own 


but she was considerably agitated. | 


Indeed she rather | 


“Come deaf, or come blind, or come cripple, 
O come, ony ane 0’ ye a’! 
Better be married to something, 
Than no to be married ava.” 


And Julius Stedman was not a despisabje 
‘**something.” He had youth, good looks, good 
|manners, good brains. Every body admired 
him—so did Letty too, in her way. And then 
he was so frantically in love with her. 

**Poor fellow!” she thought, as she stood 
arranging her hair at the glass, which gave back 
| by no means a disagreeable reflection. ‘ Poor 
fellow! I'm sure I could have liked him very 
| much, if he had but had a little more money,’ 
She was here summoned for some inevitable 

house business, which she got through absently 
|—there was little pleasure in keeping other 
| people’s houses. If she had one of her own 
| now—really pretty and comfortable—it would 
be quite different. And she caught herself reck- 
oning, with arithmetical precision, how much it 
| would be possible for Julius Stedman to earn 
per annum, supposing he painted a picture reg- 
| ularly every three months, as of course he might 
| easily do, and sold it, which was a little more 
‘difficult, 

| So serious a calculation made Letty look a 
little grave—at any rate, quiet—when she en- 
tered her sister’s room, and stood watching the 
group there. William, shaken from his sleepi- 
| ness by the energetic howling of his little son, 
| had resigned himself to circumstances, and now 
sat looking very tired indeed, but exceedingly 
amused and contented, watching that young 
| hero take his supper. While the mother—the 
| pale, bright-eyed, smiling mother— but God 
|only knows what is in the hearts of mothers. 
| It was but a poor room, plainly furnished too; 
but in its narrow compass it rounded the whole 
cirele of this world’s best joys. 

“Come here, Letty,” said William, kindly; 
** just look at that young gentleman. Isn't he 
enjoying himself? He will be taking a walk in 
the park, and giving his arm to his Aunt Letty, 
in no time.” 

Letty laughed. Perhaps she was a little 
touched by the happiness before her ; perhaps 
there came also a little of the sad feeling which 
must come to the best and most unselfish of un- 
married women at times, to see the rest of the 
world running its busy race, enjoying daily its 
natural joys, and she shut out. She, Letty 
Kenderdine, handsome and admired as she 

was, or had been, was now first object to no 
| one—except that poor fellow down stairs. 








‘* Letty looks as grave as a judge,” said Edna, 
turning a moment from her sucking child, her 
little blossom of Paradise, to the common world. 
‘**Is any thing the matter?” 


“Oh no!” answered Letty, with a novel 
reticence, and blushing extremtly. ‘“ Only— 
When is William coming down to supper?” 

“TI don’t know,” said William, stretching 
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himself out in lazy content, unit segpeting ten- | 
jerly his wife and son. ‘Tell Julius— By- 
he by, is he here still ?” 
«J think so.” 

“Tell him I wish he would get his supper 
without minding me. If he had been up near- 
ly every night for a week, and had a wife and 
baby on his mind besides, I am sure he would 
You'll take care of him, won't 
you, Letty? See that he is comfortable, and 
be kind to him. He has been so very kind 
and good lately—poor Julius!” 

Letty felt that fate was againsther. To ex- 
plain to William—then and there — William, 
whom she was always a little afraid of—the 
reason why she could not go down and enter- 
tain his brother was simply impossible. At 
jeast, she said to herself that it was. Besides, 
would it not be better in every way, would save 
trouble and prevent future misunderstandings, 
that she should just hear what Julius had to 
say, give him his answer, and put a stop to this 
nonsense at once? For it must be put a stop 
to—of course it must. And then she would 
again go Out as a governess; and who knew 
what might happen? Some wealthy, sedate, 
respectable widower—about whose circumstan- 
ces and position there could not be the least | 
doubt—who would not expect too much, and 
would make her very happy and comfortable. 
And then she thought of Julius—how handsome | 
he was, and how wildly in love with her; and 
Letty sighed. 


excuse me. 


She took as long a time as possible to order | 
supper, and again went up into her room while 
it was being laid, to give to her dress a few last 
touches, so as to make herself look as well as | 


ossible. 
Yet it would be unfair to human nature to | 
declare that Letty was quite composed, quite | 
cold-blooded. As she looked in the glass at | 
the fair face which was already beginning to 
fade, she thought of Edna, who never was | 
pretty, who had not cared whether she was 
pretty or not, to whom growing old had no ter- 
rors; for was she not wife and mother, loved | 
with a love that was at once strong and tender, 
protecting and adoring? Letty’s heart beat a 
pulse or two faster. Yes, such a love would 
be “nice” to have. Neither solemn nor satis- 
fying, delicious nor desperate—merely “ nice.” 
But of course it could not be. A year’s expe- 
rience of what marriage is—upon a limited in- | 
come—had given Letty a deeper dread than | 
ever of poverty. 

“Oh, dear me!” thought she, ‘‘ why are some | 
people so very fortunate and others so very un- | 
fortunate—and all for no fault of their own?” 
And then she gave the final brush to her shin- 
ing hair, and went down to ‘‘ that poor fellow.” 

He was a poor fellow. He was mad—liter- 
ally mad—with a passion against which he had | 
struggled as much as was in his nature to strug- | 
gle, butin vain, ‘This insanity—shall we anat- 
omize it? I think not. God knows what an 
awful thing it is; and some women know it too, | 


seldom the best or highest kind of women ; 
| the lover is very much what the loved one makes 
| him to be; 


| not marry me I shall go to utter ruin. 


| brace, 
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and have witnessed it, as Letty did now. 


and no passion, however hopeless, 
which has not been needlessly tortured by its 
object, stung with coldness one day and lulled 
by tenderness the next, is ever likely to de- 
grade itself by groveling in the dust—as, his 
first burst of impetuous tyranny over, Julius 
groveled this night. 

“Oh, have pity on me, Letty!” he cried, 
throwing himself before her, kissing her hands, 
her feet, the very hem of her gown. ‘‘I have 
tried all these months to forget you, to live 
without you, and I can not do it. If you will 
For I 
can understand now how men drink themselves 
to death, or take to gambling, or buy a pistol 
and—” 

“Oh, stop!” exclaimed Letty, shuddering. 
* Please do not talk about such dreadful things. 
You are very cruel to frighten me so.” 

And she began to sob—real honest sobs and 
tears. They drove Julius quite beside himself 
for the time being. 

“I frighten you? Then you do care for me? 
I'll make you care for me!” 

He sprang from his knees and clutched her— 
a clutch rather than a clasp—tight in his em- 
and kissed her innumerable times. 


** Julius, for shame!” was all she said, still 


| sobbing angrily, like a child. 


He released her at once. 

**You are right. I am ashamed of myself. 
I have acted more like a brute than a gentle- 
man. Shall I go away, and never enter your 
presence more ?” 

‘*I—I don’t quite see the necessity of that,” 
said Letty, half smiling. 

And then the poor frantic fellow snatched 
her to his arms once more, and vowed that if 


| she would only say to him one loving word, 


neither heaven nor hell should prevent his 
marrying her. 

** But,” said Letty, when she had suffered 
him to calm down a little, and had taken a 
brief opportunity to arrange her hair, and seat 
herself in her proper place at table, in case any 
body should come in, ‘‘ what in the wide world 
are we to marry upon?” 

‘*Never mind—I’ll see to that. I shall be 
as strong as a lion, as bold as Hercules, as pa- 
tient and hard-working as—well, as my brother 
Will himself, if you only love me, Letty—only 
love me. Qh, say it!—say it over and over 
again!” and his dry and thirsting eyes seemed 
ready to drink in, like water in the desert, 
every look of this beautiful, beloved woman. 
‘*Tell me, my sweetest, that you really love 
me ?” 

Letty hardly knew what had come over her. 
As she afterward confessed to Edna, it was the 
greatest piece of folly she ever committed in 
her life—she could scarcely tell even if it were 
speaking the truth or not—but what could she 
do? She was obliged to say something just to 
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quiet him. So she looked in her lover’s face, 
and answered smilingly, ‘‘ Yes.” 

a | It is not the first time that a man’s undoing 
has been the woman’s doing. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Dr. Stepman did not get the quiet evening 
he had promised himself—a comfort in his busy 
life only too rare. He might easily have in- 
dorsed, out of his own experience, the brief 
question and answer recorded of two compan- 
ions--‘* My dear friend, when shall you take a 
little rest?” ‘‘In my grave!” But if any 
such thought came across him, this brave 
Christian man would have smothered down 
the weak complaining, knowing that life is 
meant for labor, and the grave is our only 
place of righteous rest—or, perhaps, not even 
there. 

Still, for the time being, the hard-worked 
doctor felt excessively tired—too tired to talk 
much. He laid his head on his wife’s shoulder, 
and watched the baby, who was fast asleep 
across her lap, until his face gradually soft- 
ened, so that it was difficult to say whether 
child or father looked most peaceful and con- 
tent. Very like they were too—with that 
strange inherited likeness which is seen stron- 
gest immediately after birth—often then vanish- 
ing, to reappear years after in the coffin; but 
it made the young mother’s heart leap when 
she looked at her child. 
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‘‘T am so glad he is like you, dear,” g), 
said. ‘I hope he will grow up your yer, 
image. I could not wish him a better bless. 
ing. 

“I could—ay, and I'll help him to get jt a; 
soon as ever he can,” 

“ What is that!” 

“A wife!—and just such a wife as | 
mother!” i 

**Oh, Will! —oh, papa, I mean—for yoy 
must learn to be called that now,” said Edng 
with her own merry laugh, though all the while 
in each eye was a bright, glittering tear. And 
then she held up her face to be kissed, and the 
two overfull hearts met silently together over 
the little creature that owed its being to thei; 
love—whose future was to them utterly, awful- 
ly unknown—except as far as it lay, humanly 
speaking, in their hands and in their loye—t, 
guide or misguide—to ruin or to save. 

** And now I must go down and bid good- 
night to Julius—Uncle Julius. I wonder 
whether his nephew and namesake will at all 
take after him.” 

Edna shrank involuntarily, and then said, 
with the infinite yearning pity that happy 
people feel toward those who have missed 
happiness— 

** Yes, you should go down to him for a little 
—poor Julius!—and bring me up my work 
basket out of the little room behind the dining 
room, for I have his gloves there, which I prom- 
ised to mend three weeks ago. Oh, what an 
age seems to have gone by since then!” 
‘Yes, thank God!” muttered Will, as he 
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anmmeemaaiits . 
went away quietly—all the house seemed in 


dread of that great enormity, waking the baby 
_and hunted for several minutes in the little 
~oom—his wife’s special room, with all her 
household relics scattered about, Letty’s re- 
gency not being remarkable for neatness. But 
the right mistress would soon be back again to 
resume her place, and put every thing in order. 
And oh, te think what might have been !—of 
the households of which he happened to have 
known several lately—where the mistress had 
vanished thus, and never come back again— 
alas, never more ! 

The young husband shuddered, and then, 
with a thrill of thankful joy, put the sicken- | 
ing thought away from him, and went back 
into his ordinary life and ordinary cares, of 
which not the lightest was his brother Julies. 

In early youth people find it hard enough to | 
bear their own burdens ; later on, they learn to 
e thankful when these are only their own; for | 
each day brings with it, in a manner that none | 
but the wholly selfish can escape from, only too 
heavy a share of the burdens of other people. 
As Will fulfilled his wife’s small mission, he 
pondered with an anxiety, sometimes dormant, 
but never quite subdued, over his brother | 
Julius. | 

The dining-room was so silent that at first | 
he thought Julius was gone, and so came sud- 
denly in there—to see, what made him for the 
moment instinctively draw back, feeling him- 


self exceedingly de trop. 


The supper-table, laid an hour before, re- | 
mained just as it was; while, sitting on a sofa 
together, very close together, with his hands 
clasping both hers, and his eyes fixed on her | 
face—the intense, passionate gaze which told 
but one possible tale—were Letty and Julius. 

Both started up, and sprang apart; but Letty 
recovered herself much the sooner, saying, in 
quite a careless voice, though her cheeks were 
hot and her manner slightly nervous— 

“Come in, William, We have been waiting 
for you.” 

William stood, quite confounded, doubting 
the evidence of eyes and ears. Then he said, 
rather sharply, ‘You need not have waited, for 
I told you I was not coming ;” 
some explanation. 

Butnonecame. Letty, with great composure 
—she was used to these sort of things—took her 
seat at the table, and officiating there, managed 
not only to eat a good supper, but to keep up 
an easy conversation, 
herself. Will was too honest to say more than 
half a dozen commonplace words and shrink 
into silence; and Julius, after meeting a warn- 
ing glance from Letty, did the same. 

But the young lover was like a lover, painfully 
nervous, trembling with smothered excitement. 
He could not look his brother in thgeyes; yet 
William was struck by the mixtu sadness 


| 


and rapture that came and went in lights and | 


shadows over his sensitive face. His was not 
the calm of assured happiness, but the fitful, 


| his characteristics. 


| such long straining, kept her silent; 


and paused for | death to him. 


as ever. 


True, she had it all to | 


| Edna would not answer. 


desperate joy of a child who has hunted down 
a butterfly, and caught it under his cap, yet 
scarcely dares to believe it is safe there, or to 
look for it, lest he should find it flown away 
after all, 

Supper over, Letty, with a brief good-night 
to Julius, coquettish rather, but careless and 
indifferent as any other good-night, vanished 
up stairs, and the two brothers were left alone. 
Julius took up his hat to go. 

“Ju!” said Will, laying his hand on, his 
shoulder, and looking him hard in the face, 


| ‘*have you got nothing to say to me?” 


**No, nothing!” The words came out hur- 
riedly, and then he repeated them in an alto- 
gether changed and suppressed tone—the sud- 
den and causeless depression which was one of 
“No, nothing!” 

Will, of course, said no more. 

But when he had shut the hall-door upon his 
brother, he went up to his wife with a counte- 
nance on which it was hard to say whether 
anger or grief predominated. 

**OK, husband, what is the matter ?—what 
has vexed you?” 

*“* Vexed is hardly the word; but I am sorely 
grieved and perplexed. WwW here is Letty ?” 

“Gone up stairs. She looked in here a min- 
ute, and went away.” 

“Did she say nothing—tell you nothing ?” 

*Re.“ 

And then, seeing how pale his wife grew, he 
told her in a few words all he had seen. 

‘*If I had not seen it, I could not have be- 
lieved. I don’t know how you women feel in 
such matters—that is, ordinary women: not my 
wife—I know her mind !—but if Letty is not 
engaged to Julius, I might say a few sharp 


| words concerning her, even though she is your 


sister.” 

Edna was silent. The strong tie of blood, 
which in tender and faithful hearts will bear 
but she 
looked exceedingly sad. 

“The girl can not know what she is doing,” 


| said Dr, Stedman, rising and pacing the room 
| in exceeding annoyance. 


“Tt is like the fable 
of the boys and the frogs—sport to her, and 
For he is just as mad after her 
I saw it in his eyes. And she will 
never marry him; she would marry*nobody 
that is not well off; I heard her say so only 
yesterday.” 

** Are you sure of that?” 

“ Quite sure; and I entirely agree with her. 
It would be madness in any poor man ‘to think 
of marrying her. She wants, not an honest man 
to love, which some people I could name were 


| silly enough to care for and think worth having, 


but an establishment and a few thousands a 
year.” 
She knew it was 
true. 

‘* Not that I blame her; and I hope she'll get 
her wish,” said Will, waxing hotter every mo- 
ment. , *‘ But in the mean time she shall not 
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despise her, and, through her, allwomen. Edna, 
when once a man gets that into his head—that 
you are not better than we are; that there is 
nothing worshipful about you; nothing for a 
poor fellow to look up to and hold fast by in this 
wicked, contemptible world—it’s all over with 
him. If he does not respect women, he re- 
spects nothing. He goes down, down, to the 
bottomless pit. Oh, I wish I had been wiser, 
and had never taken her into my house, or never 
let my brother set foot within it. For I know 
what he is, and what she is. She will be the 
ruin of him.” 

William spoke with a passion that even his 
wife could hardly understand ; and yet she felt 
he had right on his side. 

**But,” she pleaded, “perhaps we entirely 
mistake. She may have accepted him.” 

‘*Then why not say so? Why should he not 


say so? I gave him the chance. Of course a | 


man holds his tongue till he is really engaged. 
Ju and I have never once named Letty’s name 
between us. But depend upon it, there’s some- 








NOTHING TO SAY. 


make a fool of my brother Julius. And it’s not | thing wrong, something bad, or weak, or cow- 
merely making a fool of him, she is making him | 


ardly, when a man dare not tell his own brother 
that he is going to be married. And as for he: 
—Edna, I am sorry, sorry to my heart, to thinl 
ill of your sister; but I can not help it.” 

“No, you can not; I see that. Still she is 
my sister; and, as you said, she does not know 
what she is doing.” 

Will stopped in his angry walk, and contem- 
| plated the little figure sitting on the sofa corner, 
|in white dressing-gown and cap, so matronly, 
| calm, and sweet. 
| “You are right, my darling; she does not 
| know. Women never do. I was not such a 

very bad fellow as a bachelor, not in the worst 

sense, only selfish, rough, worldly; but oh! how 
| I have learned to hate my old self now! How 
| thankful I am that a certain little woman I know 
came and laid her fairy hands on me, and led 
me right, as only women and wives can! 
Strong, , loving hands they must be; if 
they are if they lead not the right way, but 
the wrong—Edna, if Julius goes to the bad, it 
will be Letty’s doing.” 
“ What is Letty’s doing? and why is William 
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in in such a passion? Have I got into disgrace | 
about the dinner again? I’m always getting 
into disgrace, I think, Nobody can please him 
but you, Edna.” 

Letty stood at the door with a pretty air of 
innocent sulkiness, her candle in her hand, 
which, while in the dusky twilight it hid from 
her the faces of her brother and sister, vividly | 
displayed her own. Such a lovely face; more 
dazzling than ever in its expression of mischiev- | 
ous triumph. A face that, whether or not it 
could soothe or comfort a man, had assuredly 
in it the power to drive him wild. 

«So you have nothing to say to me after all? 
And you both look exceedingly comfortable, 
and don’t want me, I’m sure. Good-night, 
then, for I’m going to bed.” 

“J have something to say to you, sister Let- | 
ty,” replied William’s grave voice. “Stay: for 
[ had better say it at once.” 

Now, in her secret heart, Letty had a great 
respect for William. He was the only young 
man of her acquaintance who had come within 
fair reach of her charms and not succumbed to 
them; who had been to her the kindest of | 
friends, but never a lover; over whom, well as 
he liked her and showed it, her fascinations had 
not the slightest influence. She knew it, and 
stood in awe of him accordingly. 

She set down her candle, and answered rath- 
er meekly than otherwise : 

“Well, if you are going to scold me I had 
better take a chair, for lam rather tired. Your 
brother kept me talking so very long. But, 
then, you told me to make him comfortable. 

And, really, Julius is so clever—so exc eedingly 
amusing.’ 

She spoke flippantly, and yet not unobserv- 
antly; she seemed wishful either to throw dust 
in her brother-in-law’s eyes, or to find out how 
much he really knew of the state of things. But 
her finesse was all lost upon William. He said, 
bluntly and angrily, 

“IT wonder, Letty, you dare look me in the 
face and mention my brother's name.” 

“Dare! Why should I not?” 

“You know why.” 

There was an awkward pause, and then Let- 
ty said, carelessly, 

‘*Oh, if vou mean because he once made me | 
an offer and I refused him, as I have refused a | 
dozen more. I couldn't help that, you know.” 

“No, and I never blamed you for it. But it 
ought to have been a plain, decisive ‘ No,’ as I 
understood it was, and an end to the matter. 
Now—” 

“Well, Dr. Stedman, and now?” mimicked 
Letty, half mischievously, and yet for some 
reason or other unwilling to betray herself until 
the very last. 

“Tt isn’t an easy thing to say to a lady; but 
I have eyes in my head,” said William, much | 
annoyed, ‘* and, from what I saw this ev ening, | | 
I can only conclude—” 

Letty began to laugh. 
clude any thing! 


| 
\ 
| 
} 
| 
| 


“ Oh, pray don’t con- 


You are so very particular.” ! 


| warmly, and said he was glad to have her 


| saw it in her eyes. 


N’S 
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Ww illiam Guedenen turned away in anger—in 
| something worse than anger—contempt, and 
was quittimg the room abruptly, when his wife 
caught his hand. 

“Oh, stop! Letty, do explain things to him. 
Will, perhaps she meant nothing; or she may 
not quite know her own mind.” 

**Then she ought to know it; it is mere 
weakness if she does not. And in such cases 
weakness is wickedness. You women dance 
with lucifer matches over powder magazines. I 
beg your pardon, Miss Kenderdine. Your love 


| affairs are no business of mine; nor should I 


take the liberty even of naming them, were it 
not that Julius happens to be my brother. I 
know him, and you do not. As I have just 


| been saying to my wife, if you do not take care 


you will be the ruin of him.” 
‘**Shall 1?” said Letty, a little frightened, and 


| a little touched, also, for there is something in 


an honest man’s righteous wrath which carries 
conviction to even the shallowest natures. 
‘*Perhaps I may be. I told him so; but it 
won't be in the way you imagine. I didn't 
mean to tell you—not just yet, for there’s many 
a slip between the cup and the lip—and I know 
I am doing a very silly thing, which I didn’t 
mean to do, only somehow he persuaded me; 
but— Well, brother Will,” and she laughed 
and cast down her eyes, ‘‘instead of abusing 


| me, you had better kiss and forgive me, for I’m 


not going to harm Julius. I promised I would 


| marry him; that is, as soon as he can afford it.” 


She held out her hands in a pretty, beseech- 


| ing way, and her eyes glistened with something 


not unlike tears; in truth, the beautiful Letty 
had not often looked so womanly and so sweet. 

William was melted. He embraced her 
as a 
double sister. As for Edna, she sprang to Let- 
ty’s neck—almost forgetting the baby—and did 
—as women always do on these occasions; wo- 
men who, judging others’ hearts by their own, 
believe true love and happy marriage to be the 
utmost blessedness of life. 

Then they all three settled down, as people 
will settle down from the highest tide of emo- 
tion to corresponding ebb, a little dull, perhaps, 
seeing that, after the first warm impulse, each 
oi them had necessarily some reserve. Besides, 
they were not very romantic—at least, Will and 
Letty were not. As for Edna? Mercifully 
Heaven puts into some natures, especially those 


| destined for a not easy life, a certain celestial 


leaven—a sense of the heroic, lovely, and di- 
vine—which the world calls romance, but which 
they themselves know to be that which sustains 
them in trial, braces them for bitter duties, com- 


| forts them when outside comforts are faint and 


Edna was a “‘romantic” woman. You 
Whether she was the bet- 
ter or the worse for this her life showed. 

‘*My darling, you look as pleased as if you 
were going to be married yourself.” 

“Do I, Will?” and she took a hand of her 
husband and sister—her two dearest on earth— 


few. 
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and cast a fond look on a third small creature, 
still so much a piece of herself that she hardly 
regarded it as a separate existence avall. ‘ Yes, 
never was a happier woman than I am this night, 
with you and baby, and Letty and Julius all 
right. Oh, how glad Iam! How very glad I 
am!” and the wife’s and mother’s heart danced 
within her at all the joy that was coming to her 
sister. 

“IT know Julius will be a good husband, not 
so good as William—nobody could be that—but 
very, very kind and good. And, Letty, you will 
be his Jady and his queen. Don’t laugh. We 
are queens, we women—queens and handmaids 
too, and as royal when we serve as when we 
rule. It is only when we step down from our 
throne and turn into nautch-girls and harem 
slaves that we degrade ourselves and our hus- 
bands too.” 

“ You are talking poetry, my love,” said Will, 
with a tender patronizing. ‘‘And so I must 
turn the tables, and talk a little prose. Sister 
Letty, may I ask, when shall you and Julius be 
married ?” 

Letty didn't know. She hoped rather soon, 
as she had a great objection to long engage- 
ments. 

** And what are you going to marry upon ?” 

** Ay, that is the difficulty which your brother 
and I were talking over just when you came in.” 

** What, already?” said Edna. 





“Yes, why not? It was the most important | 
point of the matter; for, as I told him, I have 
been poor all my life, and very uncomfortable | 
I have found it, so I am determined when r 
marry it shall not be to poverty. I told Julius | 
he must contrive to make an income—a good | 
settled income—within a reasonable time, or | 
our engagement must nécessarily fall through. | 
Though I should be sorry for that, for I do like 
Julius ; he is handsomer than any body I ever | 
knew—and so exceedingly amusing.” 

The husband and wife met each other's eyes | 
with an anxious mournful meaning, and then | 
hopelessly turned the matter off with a jest. 

“Edna, my wife, I am afraid you are by no 
means the handsomest person of my acquaint- 
ance.” 

‘*Nor you the most amusing of mine.” 

“Yet, you see, Letty, we contrive to jog on 
together, but shall be delighted to be outdone | 

| 


by you and Julius. Let uc reckon. Since the 


whole question apparently resolves itself into | 


pounds, shillings, and pence—how much does 
he make a year—not counting—” 

** Not counting your allowance to him, if you 
mean to refer to that. He told me of it to- | 
night, but says he will not accept it any more.” | 


**T did not mean it, but am very glad to hear | 


it,” returned William, gravely. ‘Noman ought | 
to marry upon another person’s money. 


‘*That is the thing; and I wish you would 
try to persuade him,” cried Letty, anxiously. 
‘*There is a matter on which I have been per- 
suading him with all my might; in fact, I have 


told him I don’t think I can marry him unlex 
he does it.” 

** Does what ?” 

‘*Gives up art and takes to business.” 

‘*Takes to business—which he so dislikes!” 

‘*Gives up art-—-which he loves so much!” 

**You may say what you like, both of you,” 
Letty replied to these exclamations, “jy, } 
know it would be the most prudent. I haye 
said my say, and I mean to stick to it. fe 
has grand ideas, poor fellow, about how well 
he should get on when we were married, and 
he had me for his model—his inspiration—hj 
muse, I think he said, but I told him that was 
all nonsense ; he had much better have me as 
the mistress of a good house, with every thing 
nice and comfortable about me. I should be 
happier, and he too. Now, William, don’t you 
think so?” ‘ 

‘*My dear sister, I have given up thinking 
much about these matters of you and Julius, 
I have no call to interfere or do any thing but 
offer my best wishes.” 

** And your advice—pray give him your ad- 
vice,” cried Letty, with more anxiety and ea- 
gerness than she had yet shown. ‘‘ Make him 
understand how foolish he would be to reject 
Mr. Marchmont’s offer—of entering his house 
of business, first as a salaried clerk, then be- 
coming a junior partner.” 

‘*Did Mr. Marchmont really offer that? I 
wonder Julius never told me.” 

‘* He only told me to-night, or rather I told 
him; I heard it this morning. It was the first 
thing which made me think seriously of marry- 
ing him.” 

The excessive candor of Letty’s worldliness 
often disarmed indignation. Dr. Stedman could 
hardly help smiling. 

‘* Letty, you are the oddest girl I ever knew! 
Whatever else you may be, you are no hypo- 
crite. And so you want me to help you in 
turning my brother’s life clean upside down. 
Is he mad enough to do it, I wonder, for you 
or any woman alive ?” 

“‘T don’t consider it mad; and I am almost 
sure he will do it for me. He had nearly prom- 
ised me when you came into the room.” 

“ Well, that is some consolation. It was not 
a kiss I intruded upon—only a bargain.” 

** William, do be serious!” cried Letty, really 
annoyed. ‘Can't you see what a good chance 
it is? Here is old Mr. Marchmont with no 
son—only Lily—” 

‘* Perhaps he does it with an eye to Lily, as 
you hinted once she liked our Julius.” 

‘*Oh no, that was all a mistake ;” and Letty 
tossed her head. ‘“ At least, Julius won't mar- 
ry Lily—she is never likely to marry any body. 
For all her red cheeks, she is dying of consump- 


But | tion, and they know it.” 
how does he intend to manage without it ?” 


‘Poor thing—poor father and mother!” said 
Edna, stopping in her busy hushing of the baby 
to listen. ‘‘ But perhaps she really liked Julius, 
and for her sake, even though she is dying, they 
wish to do him good.” 
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Ss 


“That is your romantic version of the affair, | 


With a blithe step Will entered his brother's 


but the plain sense of it is that Julius has re- | rooma—half parlor, half studio—which, though 
ceived such an offer: if he accepts it, I'll marry | a good room in a handsome house, was always 


him; if not, I won’t. So there is an end of the | 
matter. And now I'll go to bed.” 

But still she lingered, watching her brother | 
and sister. 
band ; 
the child, his rugged, yet tender face looking | 
down protectingly upon both. A pretty pic- 
ture, unconsciously made, yet full of meaning, 
which even Letty saw. Something of nature 
—sweet, true, human nature —tugged at her 
heart-strings. 

“Don’t be vexed with me. I know I am 
not 80 good as you two. I can not, for my 
life, see things as you do; but I'll try my best, 
indeed I will. Please don’t be angry with 
ante 

And sliding to her knees, she laid her cheek 
on Edna’s lap—or, rather, on the baby—and 
kissed the sleeping hands which lay there curled 
like tiny rose-leaves. God knows what was in 
the woman’s mind; perhaps a momentary gleam 
—all womanly—of that maternal instinct which 
in some women is stronger even than conjugal 
love—exists before it, and long survives it; or, 
possibly, only a sudden thought of how far re- 
moved she was both from her sister and from 
that innocent babyhood, fresh from heaven, 
which none of us can look at without wonder 
and awe. But there she knelt, and shed on 
the tiny hand and pretty white frock—her own 
working — more than one tear; maybe the 
purest, honestest tears that Letty Kenderdine 
ever shed. 

“Go away, William, please,” whispered Edna, 
and when the door closed upon him she took her 
sister in her arms, wished her happiness anew, 
and, moreover, told her how to earn it and keep 
it—as women well-beloved always can. The 
listener, if she did not understand much, at 
least listened with a tender, touched expres- 
sion; and when the two sisters parted for the 
night they felt more thoroughly sisters, more 
near together than they had ever done in their 
lives. 

For William, he followed his first natural im- 
pulse, snatched up his hat, and, late as it was, 
went off straight to his brother’s lodgings. 

It was still dusk, not dark; and through the 
balmy summer night the nightingales were sing- 
ing shrill and clear—as they used to sing twenty 
years ago from the tall trees of Holland Park. 
But Kensington High Street shone all a-glare 
with gas-light still, for it was Saturday night ; 
and filing through it and its wretched-looking 
crowds came a string of grand carriages from 
some entertainment at the Palace. Dr. Sted- 
man looked carelessly in at the lovely faces and 
flashing diamonds, and thought of the little fig- 
ure in the sofa-corner, and the other one, as 
yet scarcely to him an entity at all, asleep on 
her lap, His heart leaped—the husband’s and 
father’s heart. He had tasted the life of life: 
he could afford to let its empty shows go by. 


Edna sat leaning against her hus- | 
and he had his arm round both her and | 


}ing on the table, 





| strewn with what the doctor called artistic rub- 
|bish. Still Julius’s keen sense of beauty and 
| fitness had hither kept it in some sort of order. 
Now ithadnone. Utter neglect, all but squalid 
| untidiness, were its sole charfcteristics; and 
| the owner sat alone, not even smoking, though 
the room was redolent of stale tobacco, but loll- 
his head hidden upon his 
arms, so absorbed, or else half asleep, that he 
did not even notice the opening door. 

“ Hollo, old fellow, what’s the matter with 
you? A pretty sight I find you, after turning 
out at this late hour just to wish you joy.” 

“Wish me joy!” Julius sprang to his feet, 
his flushed face gleaming wildly. ‘* What do 
you mean ?” 

‘What do you mean, you deceitful, shut-np, 
unbrotherly fellow, not to tell me what I should 
be so glad to hear? Of course she told.” 

** What did she say ?” 

William laughed, though a little vexed at 
this excessive reticence, till the agony of sus- 
pense in Julius’s face startled him. 

**Don’t mock me, Will; tell me what she 
said —what she really thinks. For, before 
Heaven, I declare to you this minute I have no 
idea whether she will take me or not. I only 
know that if she does not—” He laughed 
hoarsely, and made a sharp, quick sound with 
his mouth, like the click of a pistol. 

**Don’t be a fool,” said Will, angrily ; 
clapped him on the shoulder. ‘ You are a fool, 
of course; we are all fools in our day about 
some woman or other. But cheer up; you'll 
get what you want. Letty said distinctly to 
her sister and to me that you and she were en- 
gaged to be married.” 

Evidently Julius had been strung up to such 
a pitch of excitement and despair, that, with 
this sudden reaction, his self-control entirely 
left him. He threw himself back in his chair, 
covered his face with his hand, and sobbed like 
a woman or a child. Alas! there was about 
him, and would be till the day of his death, 
much both of the woman and the child. 

Will walked to the window. If the young 
man had been any one else— But all his life 
Julius had won from him an exceptional ten- 
derness. The look of slight contempt faded 
from his face, leaving it only grave and sad; 
and it was a kind and cheery hand he laid on 
his brother’s shoulder once more. 

**Come, come, Ju! this is not exactly the 
way to begin life; for you are beginning it 
quite anew, as every man does when he is en- 
gaged to be married. I give you joy, my lad, 
and so does Edna!” 

“Thank you both.” 

The brothers shook hands, 


then 


brotherly and 
friendly; and then, without more waste of 
emotion, Will plunged into the practical side 
of the affair, asked Julius what were his future 
plans, and especially what was that offer of Mr. 
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Marchmont’s to which Letty had alluded, and 
which seemed too extraordinary to be true. 

“Yes, it is quite true. Sit down, and I'll 
tell you all about it.” 


one of those romances in real life which, when 


invent, we smile to think that were we to make 
our fiction half as strange as truth nobody 
would read us. 

The rich merchant’s only child had fallen in 
love with the poor artist, frantically, desperate- 
ly, and held to him with a persistent passion 


that, being concealed, came in time to sap the | 


very springs of life. In fact, she was dying— 
merry, rosy-faced Lily Marchmont—dying liter- 
ally of a broken heart. How far Julius was to 
blame nobody could say: he himself declared 


to her, never intended sucha thing. And when 
at last—Lily’s secret being discovered—her mis- 


erable parents betrayed it to him, and made him | 


this proposal for her sake, he declined it. What- 
ever he had done, he did the right thing now. 
He was too honorable to degrade a woman by 
marrying her for mere pity, when he felt not an 
atom of love. 

“You did right,” said Will, with energy. 


“¢ And all this was going on, and we knew no- | 


thing. You kept it so close. What you must 
have suffered, my poor fellow!” 

‘*Never mind me; there's another I think of 
much more. Poor little thing! God forgive 
me for all the misery I have caused her!” 
could she have seen Julius then, Lily might 
have felt herself half avenged. 

**Does she know about Letty ?” 

**Yes; I told her—clear and plain. 
the only honest thing to do. 
little now: she is dying; and before she dies 
she wants her parents to adopt me as a son—to 
take me into the houve of business, either in 
London or Calcutta—only fancy my going out 
to Caleutta!—first as a clerk, withea rising 
salary, and, then as a partner. She settled it 
all, poor girl, and her father came and implored 
me to accept. But I never thought of it, not 
for one minute, till they told Letty, and Letty 
urged me toagree. She has no scruples about | 
poor little Lily.” 

** And Lily ?” 

** Lily only thinks of Letty—that is, of me 
through her. She wants me to be happy with 
Letty when sheis gone. Ohit’s a queer world!” 

Will thought so too, as he recalled the merry 
little girl, whose governess his wife had been, | 
who had now and then come to his house, and | 
whom he knew Edna was fond of—rich, bright, 
prosperous Lily Marchmont—dying. He looked 
at the haggard face which even happiness could 
not brighten much: he remembered his talk 
with Letty that night—Letty, who considered 
it almost a misfortune to marry Julius—and 
the strange incongruities and inequalities of life 
forced themselves upon his mind. Yet per- 


It was 


| Perhaps in the awfully uncertain future there 


| 
worse than useless—wrong. 
we authors heaf of and compare with those we | 


| come over to breakfast to-morrow ?” 


/to paint here. 


| soon. 
And | 
But it signifies | 
| Letty Kenderdine accepted him. 


| fortable establishment.” 


a, 
haps things were less unequal than they seemed 


might come a time when Lily Marchmont jy 


|her grave would be more happy than either 
And then, with some natural and not dis- | 


creditable hesitation, he confided to his brother | 


Letty or Julius. 

However, to forecast thus mournfully was 
Will rose, © 

“IT must go now. My wife will wonder 
where lam. Yes, lad, as you say, it is a queer 
world ; but we must make the best of it. You’ 


Julius hesitated. 

**Of course you must. 
you.” 

Poor fellow—how his whole countenance 
glowed! Yes, that was the one thing certain 
in all this perplexity. Julius was deeply, de- 
votedly in love; and out of a man in such a copn- 


Letty will expect 


| dition can be made any thing good or bad. 
that he was not—that he had never made love | 


** You're very far gone—quite over head and 
ears, I see,” said Will, smiling. 
you never told me till now.” 

“How could I, while I had nothing to tell, 
except that I was perfectly mad? She kept me 


na | wonder 


| in a state something like Tantalus or Ixion, or 


some of those poor ghosts that I’ve been trying 
I ought to be successful in 
painting hell; these six months I have assured. 
ly been in it.” 

** You're out of it now, though, old fellow; so 
cheer up and forget it. You'll be all right 
A man is not half a man till he is mar- 
ried ; and when he is, he may face the whole 
world. That’s my opinion and experience, 
Now I'm off. Good-night!” 


—@———. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Jvxivus accepted Mr. Marchmont’s offer, and 
That is, con- 
ditionally, promising to marry him as soon as 
his income warranted wi.at she called a “ com- 
The exact sum, or 
the exact date, she declined to give, and she 
wished the engagement to be kept as private as 
possible. ‘‘ For,” said she, “* who knows what 
might happen? and then it would be so very 
awkward.” 

So they were betrothed, to use the good old 
word—now almost as obsolete as the thing— 
and two days afterward Lily Marchmont died, 
slipping away, Quietly and happily, to a world 
which long sickness had made to her a far near- 
er world than this, Her former governess, Mrs. 


| Stedman, was with her at her death-bed, and 


mourned her affectionately and long. 
Julius also, let him not be too harshly judged. 


|For many days after Lily’s death, even amidst 


his own first flush of happiness, he looked pale 
and sad; and while playing the devoted lover 
sudden glooms would come over him, which 
Letty could not in the least understand, and 
which affronted her extremely. Doubtless she 
was very proud of him and his prospects ; for in 
her secret heart she had always looked down 
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upe 


thing—not exactly respectable. Besides, how 


onid it ever have supplied the house in Philli- | 
coule 


more Place, or some place like it, upon which 
che had set her heart, and which she furnished 
and refurnished, imaginarily, a dozen times 
aday? Likewise, her mind was greatly occu- 
nied by her future carriage, and the difficulty 


of deciding whether it should be a brougham or | 


a britska, Julius being gloriously indifferent to 
both, But all these splendors loomed in the 
distance ; his present income was only £300 
a year—a sum upon which Letty declared it 
was quite impossible to marry. 

So she lived on in her brother-in-law’s house, 
and her lover in his lodgings hard by, meeting 
every day, and enjoying, or they might have 
enjoved, to their fullest content, the sweet May- 
time of courtship; when restless hearts gain 
strength and calm, and true hearts grow togeth- 
er, learning many a lesson of patience and for- 
bearance, self-distrust and self-denial, from 





in the profession of an artist as not quite the| For the first few months of his engagement 


Julius seemed happy. He had gained, as he 
said, his heart’s desire; and he was young 
enough to bear a little of hope deferred. His 
changed career he did not actually dislike. 
Either he had a little wearied of unsuccessful 
Art, and business, with its settledness and reg- 
ularity, had a soothing and strengthening effect 
on his excitable temperament; but he vowed 
that his “ erratic” days were done, dubbed him- 
self a regular ‘city man,” came home punctu- 
ally ; and daily, as the clock struck eight, his 
little, slender, lissome figure might be seen hur- 


| rying round the street corner, and his quick, 


which they may benefit all their lives to come, 


if they so choose. 

But these two were rather uncomfortable lov- 
ers, 
Will insisted they must be left to do, without 
any interference from the sympathetic Edna, 
to whom—luckless little sister !—they both came 


They did not ** shake down together,” as | 


in their never-ending small ‘‘ tiffs,” forsaking | 


her, of course, when the troubles were over. 
No doubt Julius was madly in love still, which, 
considering the silly things Letty often said and 
did, and how little of real companionship there 
was between them—affianced lovers though 
they were—sometimes roused Edna’s surprise. 
sut she comforted herself by the common ex- 
cuse that tastes differ, and people who seem the 
most glaringly dissimilar to others, often be- 
tween themselves find a similarity and suitabil- 
ity which makes them grow together, and in 
the end become perfectly united and happy. 

* As, truly, I hope Letty and Julius will be,” 
repeated Edna for the twentieth time, conclud- 
ing a talk on this subject with the only person 
towhom she ever confided it. ‘* Dearest, what 
a mercy it is that each one thinks his or her 


choice best, and nobody ever wishes for any- | 
| ered up and stored as the wealth of two lives. 


body else’s wife or husband !” 

Will laughed; it was impossible to help it ; 
but as he kissed her earnest, innocent eyes—as 
innocent as her baby’s eyes—he thanked Heaven 
for the safe assuredness of his own lot, even 
though at the same time he half sighed over 
the uncertainty of his brother's. 

Dr. Stedman was no poetical optimist, or 
purblind dreamer ; just an honest, ordinary 
man, working hard among the world of men, 
with his eyes wide open—as a doctor's must be 
—to all its misery and sin, yet shrinking from 


neither ; walking straight on, through foul ways | 
and clean, with a steady, upright, pure heart, | 
But being thus sad- | 
ly wise, and seeing only too far into the depths | 


as an honest man can do. 


of things, made him more than ever anxious 
over his brother Julius. 


impetuous knock was heard through the even- 
ing quiet of Dr. Stedman’s house. Then he 
would just put in his smiling face to what was 
formerly a consulting-room, then the dining- 
room, and afterward the domain of Edna and 
baby; would give a brotherly jest or two, and 
leap up stairs, three steps at a time, to the 
drawing-room, where sat, always sweetly smil- 
ing and prettily dressed, his expectant Letty. 

They were pleasant days, these courtship 
days; and a pleasant sight were the two lovers 
—when in their good moods—both so hand- 
some, light-hearted, and bright. Still dark days 
did come-rthey come soon enough in all loves, 
and all lives—and then Edna had a hard time 
of it. Yet still, in her fond romance, her earn- 
est faith in the saving power of love, she put up 
with every thing, hoping for the best, and de- 
termined to do so till the end. 

Which end, after six months of love-making, 
seemed as far off as ever, until an unexpected 
turn of affairs brought it to a crisis. 

One January night Julius came in, “all in the 
sulks,” as Letty called it—one of those moods 
to which he was so liable, and to escape which 
his betrothed always, as now, ensconced her- 
self behind the safe shelter of the family circle, 
and sewed away, unconscious, or pretending un- 
consciousness, of the sad, passionate, beseech- 
ing looks which followed her every movement. 
She had grown used to his devotion—it was no- 
thing new now; and the silly woman threw away 
as dross that which some other woman—poor 
Lily Marchmont, for instance—might have gath- 


But Letty stitched and stitched, wholly occu- 
pied with the effect of her white tarlatan and 
pink ribbons. 

** And, after all, I shall have to ruin it in a 


common street cab. How very provoking! 


Will, do you ever mean to set up your car- 


riage ?” 

“You would not benefit much by it, Letty,” 
returned Will, rather gruffly, since from behind 
his newspaper he often saw more than he was 
given credit for. ‘‘I suppose you will not live 
with us alavays.” 

**Heigh-ho! It looks very like it.” 

Julius winced. ‘‘ That is not my fault, Let- 
ty, as well you know. May I tell William and 
Edna what I was telling you yesterday, and ask 


| their opinion ?” 
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“Tf you like; but I take nobody’s opinion. 
I said, and I say it still, that five hundred a year 
is actual poverty. Look at Edna; she has not, 
to my certain knowledge, had a new dress these 
six months.” 

** Because she wanted none,” said Edna, 
hastily. ‘ But come, Julius, your news! Has 
Mr. Marchmont raised your salary? He told 
me he should ; you were so clever—had taken 
to business so aptly—were sure to get on.” 

Julius shook his head despondently. ‘‘ He 
thinks so, but Letty doesn’t. She will not 
trust herself to me—not even with five hundred 
a year.” a 

**No,” said Letty, setting her lovely lips to- 


gether in the hard line they would sometimes | 


exhibit. ‘You may all preach as you like, 
but I don’t approve of poverty; and any thing 
is poverty under a thousand a year.” 

‘*Then we may as well part at once!” cried 
Julius, violently. 

Letty stopped her sewing, to turn round upon 
him a placid smile. 

‘Indeed, my dear Julius, I sometimes think 
that would be by far our best course.” 

Julius answered nothing. His very lips grew 
white ; his anger ceased ; he was ready to hum- 
ble himself in the dust at Letty’s feet. 

“Letty, how can you?” whispered Edna in 
passing. ‘You speak as if you did not love 
him at all.” 

‘Oh yes, I do,” returned Letty, carelessly, 
as she devoted all her energies to her last pink 
bow. ‘*But he might wait a little longer for 
me without grumbling. He is not near so 
wretched as he makes himself out to be—has 
comfortable lodgings—heaps of friends.” 

‘“‘Take care. Better not drive me back to 
my ‘friends.’” 

“Why, Julius? Were they so very—” 

‘Never mind what they were—I have done 
with them now. Only keep me from going back 
tothem. Dearest, if you wish to save me, keep 
me beside you. ‘Take me, and make the best 
of me, my Letty—my only love!” 

The latter words were in a whisper of pas- 
sionate appeal, such as a man sometimes makes 
to a woman—a cry for help, strength, salvation, 


such as she, and she only, can bring. But this | 
woman heard it with deaf, ignorant ears, nei-| 


ther understanding nor heeding. 

“Oh, my dress—my beautiful new dress— 
you are trampling over it, ruining it! Julius, 
do get away !” 

He moved aside at once. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” and the old satirical 
manner returned. “I ought to have remem- 
bered that woman’s first object in life is— 
clothes.” 


But the next instant, when Letty rose to quit 


the room, he threw himself between her and the | and determines all. 


door, 
‘*Have I vexed you? Oh, say you are not 





| “Tam sure I want nothing, except not to be 

| married: just yet—until you can make me com. 
fortable,”’ said Letty, in an injured tone. “ And 
you do worry me so” (which perhaps was 

|enough). ‘‘It’s very hard for me.” 

“It is hard.” Then suddenly and impetu- 
ously, “* Would you like to get rid of me? Be. 
cause—there is a way. No, not that way” 
seeing Letty looked really frightened. «| ll 
not such a fool, though I have sometimes sajq 
it. And the other way would be almost as 
sure. Mr. Marchmont could secure me a thoy. 

sand a year—your great ambition—if I woulq 
at once go out to India for—let us say twenty 
years.” 

**Go out to India—for twenty years!” cried 
Edna, ‘Oh, Julius, surely you would never 
think of such a dreadful thing!” 

| “Is it so dreadful, my kind little sister?” ro. 
plied Julius, tenderly, ‘‘ But Letty, my own 
| Letty, what does she say ?” . 
| Letty had turned eagerly round, on the point 
| of speaking, but when her sister spoke she drew 
back a little ashamed. 
‘“* Of course, as Edna says, it would be a very 
| dreadful thing in some ways ; especially at first; 
but you might get used to it. And consider, 
if you were to make your fortune, as Mr. March- 
mont did—as people who go out to India al- 
ways do—” 
| And you would share it? Or’—a new idea 
| seemed to strike the desperate lover—‘“ you 
| might help me to win it. ‘Tell me, if I went 
out to India would you go too?” 
| Letty looked down demurely. ‘‘ Perhaps I 
might. I don’t know. I always had a fancy 
| for India, where one could ride in a palanquin, 
and have plenty of diamonds and beautiful 
| shawls. Yes, perhaps I might be persuaded 
| to go—some time.” 
| Julius covered her hand with grateful kisses, 
and Letty allowed herself to be led back to the 
fireside, where the project was entered into se- 
| riously in family conclave. 
| But, in truth, Letty, assuming for the first 
| time in her life a will of her own, decided the 
| question. In one of those rare fits of resolu- 
| tion which the weak and irresolute take, she 
had convinced herself that going to India was 
the best thing possible for herself and Julius. 
‘“‘ Herself and Julius.” Her unconscious word- 
ing of the matter was the key to it all. 

For Julius, all places were alike to him, so 
that he had Letty beside him—Letty wholly his 
own. He betrayed even a wild delight at the 
idea of having her all to himself—away from 
all her kith and kin, in the mysterious depths 
| of India. He was in that condition when the 
one passion, less a passion than a monomania, 
| swallows up every lesser feeling—overwhelms 
So, after discussing the 
point inconclusively until past midnight, he went 
away, and came back next evening at his usual 


true 


displeased with me. It will kill me if you quit | hour with the brief words, ‘‘I have done it.” 


me in anger. Oh, Letty, I will work like a 
horse in a mill to get you all you want.” 


‘Done what?” asked Letty. 
‘Exactly what you wished me to do. I have 
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—_ 
arranged with Mr. Marchmont to go out to Cal- | look and word; so that the brief intervening 


cotta, And now, my dearest, you can set about | time before his departure was the smoothest 
ur preparations at once.” 
“Preparations for what?” said Letty, inno- 


and happiest of his whole courtship. This, 
| without any hypocrisy on Letty’s part; for she 
| was really touched with his devotedness, And 
besides, in great crises, people rise to their best 
oo out in three weeks—only three weeks. Oh, | selves; and many a love which would soon wax 
yt Letty, my Letty!” | meagre and threadbare in the daily wear and 
‘He clasped her in his arms, almost beside | tear of life, drapes itself heroically and beauti- 
fully enough at the supreme hour of parting. 
So Julius sat, in his last evening at an En- 
| glish fireside—his brother's, of course; for he 
| declared that beyond it was not a single soul 
whom he cared to say good-by to; sat, not 
| broken-hearted by any means, for the excite- 
| ment of this sudden step, and his eager antici- 
pations in his new career, seemed to deaden 
|pain. Still, he kept desperate hold of Letty’s 
| hand, and gazed continually in her face with 
that eager passionate gaze, half of artist, half 
| of lover, neither of which seemed ever to tire 
| of its beauty. And now it wore a softness and 
man.” tenderness which made parting grow into a de- 
And then ensued one of those scenes—only | lirious ecstasy, less of grief than joy. 
too common now—of anguish, bitterness, prot- Edna and William were not sad neither. 
estation, appeals, ending by Letty’s being moved | Their long suspense over these two was appar- 
to tears, and Julius to contrite despair accord- | ently ended; the future looked bright and 
ingly. Ednasaid nothing ; theyhad both grown | clear; nor did they blame the lovers for a 
quite careless of her presence at such times ; and | somewhat selfish enjoyment therein. For they 
how could she, or any third person, interfere be- | knew, none better, this happy husband and 
tween them? She was only thankful William | wi 


vo 


cently. i. ; 
«Qur marriage. We must be married and 


himself with joy. 

But Letty drew back, primly protesting, “She 
had had no idea of such a thing. She did not 
like being married in sucha hurry. How could 
she possibly get her things ready? Besides, she 
had never promised—she was quite certain she 
had never promised. No, if he went, he must 
go by himself.” 
~ Julius stood literally aghast. 

“What have I done? Oh, Edna!” for see- 
ing him turn deadly white, Edna had sprung 
up from her work, and caught him by the arm. 
«Edna, this is what comes of trusting a wo- 


| wife, that those who mean to become such, 
was not by—William, who had not so much pa- | have a right to be all in all to each other, to go 
out cheerfully together into the wide world, 
and feel all lesser separations but as a compar- 


tience as she, 


love not a blessing, but a torment—a burden, 


But she trembled as she thought 
of the future of these two lovers, who made | 
| atively little thing. 


** Yes,” Will said to his brother; ‘‘ I’m glad 
you're going—thoroughly glad. You may have 
your health better in India than here, if you 
|take care. And you will have a wife to take 
‘care of you, You will do well, no doubt—per- 
haps come back a nabob before your twenty 
years are out. And though I may be old and 
gray-headed before I see you again, still, my 
lad, I say, I’m glad you're going.” 

Thus talked he, to keep his own and every 


almost a curse. If it were thus before mar- 
riage, what would it be afterward ? | 
Presently the storm lulled. For once Letty 
had overstrained her power. Even in this Ar- 
mida’s garden where she held him bound, the 
poor Rinaldo began to feel blindly for his old 
armor, and to struggle under his flowery chains. 
“It is of no use talking, I must go, and by 
the next mail. I promised Mr. Marchmont ; 
and I will keep my promise. Am I not right, | 
Edna?” And he walked across the room to | body else’s spirits up, while quick as lightning 
her. | the final minutes flew by. Edna sat behind 
She held out her hand to him. ‘‘ Yes, [| the tea-urn in her customary place, and was 
think you are.” | waited upon by Julius in the long-familiar way. 
Then Letty, seeing her sceptre slipping from | He tried so hard to be good and sweet to her, 
her, gave way a little, and said, in a complain- | and to pay attention to her baby, who, not to 
ing tone : | detain the mother, had been bronght down un- 


“You are all very unkind tome. How can 
I go out in three weeks? And to be married 
and left behind a ‘ widow bewitched,’ as Julius 
proposes, would be dreadful. If he would go 
first, and make all comfortable for me, and I 
could follow in six months or a year; young 
ladies often do it under proper escort.” 

“And would you—oh, my darling—would 
you come out to me all alone ?” 

And Julius, again in the seventh heaven of 
rapturous devotion, was ready to consent to 
any thing, if only he might win her, even thus. 

The matter was settled, and Letty having got 
every thing her own way, made herself sweet as 
summer to her lover, who hung upon her every 


lawfully, cradle and all, to a corner of the 
drawing-room, where he contributed his best to 
the hilarity of the evening by sleeping soundly 
all through it. 

** Poor little man! he will actually be a man, 
or nearly so, before I set eyes on him again. 
I only hope, Edna dear, that he will grow up a 
better man than his namesake. And yet not 
so—” Julius turned round, his countenance 
all glowing. ‘‘ Not a better man than I mean 
to grow—than she will help to make me.” 

Letty smiled—her sweet, unmeaning, con- 
tented smile—and that was all. 

She sat by her lover’s side—sat and looked 


' pretty; did not talk much, except to give a few 
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earnest advices about practical things; the sort 
of house—or bungalow, she believed they called 
it—which she should like him to take; the 
number of servants and horses which they 
should keep—all which facts she was found to 
have informed herself upon very accurately. 
She promised, faithfully and affectionately, to 
get her ‘“‘things’’—which seemed her chief 
care—ready without delay, so as to follow by 
the first feasible opportunity; and she begged 
Julius to write her every particular about Cal- 
cutta, and every information necessary for her 
own voyage thither. 

But she never once said, as some fond, fool- 


ish women might have said, ‘‘ Take care of | 


yourself—the dear self which is all the world 
to me.” 


Thus passed, in the strange unreality of all | 


parting hours, this last evening, as if every suc- 
ceeding evening would be just like it, and its 
cheerful chat, its quiet fireside pleasure, would 
come all over again next night, instead of never 
coming again in all this mortal life; as by no 
human possibility could it come—just as now— 
to these four. 

At last Dr. Stedman looked at his watch. 
There was only time to catch the train to 
Southampton, whence Julius was to embark 
the following morning. 

“T'll close up your portmanteau for you, Ju- 
lius, my lad; you never could do it for yourself, 
even when we were at school. Come, Edna, 
come and help me.” 

Edna, shutting the door close behind her, fol- 
lowed her husband; and as she stooped over 
him while he was fastening the valise, she kissed 
him softly on the shoulder, He turned and 
kissed her also, both feeling, as in moments of 
sharp pain like this all such married lovers 
must feel, the one intense unspeakable thank- 
fulness that “ naught but death parts thee and 
me.” 

‘* Julius, ready?” Will called outside the 
drawing-room door, and shortly afterward his 
brother appeared, Letty likewise. She looked 
pale, and was crying a little. For him—never 
as long as they lived did Edna and William for- 
get the look in Julius’s face. 

**Now, not a minute to spare,” Edna said, 
as she threw her arms round her brother-in- 
law’s neck and kissed him fondly, forgetting all 
his little faults, remembering only that, to her 
at least, he had never been aught but brotherly 
and good. ‘Take care of yourself! oh, do 
take care of yourself!” 

“Take care of her!” he answered, hoarsely. 
Then staggering blindly forward, indifferent 
to all beholders, he snatched frantically to his 
bosom the woman whom he so madly loved. 

“Qh, be true to me!” he gasped. ‘For 
God's sake be truetome! Edna, don’t let her 
forget me! Letty, remember your promise— 
your faithful promise!” 

“T will!” said Letty, with a sob, and offered 
her lips for the last kiss. It was given in a 
frenzy of passion and grief; then Will took his 
brother by the arm, and lifted rather than led 


him to the cab at the door—and the 
gone. 
7 


Y Were 
* * x - * 
| About nine months after this night a grop, 
of three persons found themselves al] jp th 
gloom of a muggy, disagreeable Novem), 
evening at the entrance-gate of one of the 
docks of East London, whence trading vessels 
start for the Indies. It was William Stedman 
|his wife, and her sister. They groped ona 
| stumbled through the dirty devious ways, guid. 
ed by a man with a lantern, which showed dim. 
ly the great black hulls of ships laid up in dry 
dock, or the ghostly outline of masts and rig- 
ging. Strange, queer noises came throngh the 
| dark—of men shouting and swearing, the |ad- 
| ing of cargo, the tramp of horses and carts, 
“What a horrid place! Oh, I wish I had 
|never come here! I wish I were not going 
| away at all!” 
| ** Never despair, Letty! Take my arm! We 
, are safe now. This is certainly the Li/y Marc). 
| mont.” 
| For by the Lily Marchmont—strange, pathetic 
| coincidence—Letty Kenderdine was going out 
| to India to be married to her lover. 
| Julius had waited—been compelled to wait— 
| until some good opportunity offered for the safe. 
| conduct of his bride ; for Letty was not the per- 
son to do any thing without a due regard to 
| both comfort and propriety. Indeed she de. 
| layed as long as she could, until all possible 
| excuse for hesitation was removed by the offer 
of a passage in this ship, which belonged to the 
| firm, and was taking out to Calcutta Mr. March- 
mont’s nephew and his young wife. With them 
| Letty could reside until she was married, and 
| the wedding could take place from their house 
| with all éc/at, for they were well-to-do and very 
kindly people, 
So the matter was settled; though Letty 
| might have lingered yet longer, had not the 
| strain of narrow means and an increasing fam- 
| ily rendered her brother-in-law’s house a less 
desirable home for her than even the compara- 
| tively small establishment which awaited her in 
| India. New clothes were now scarcer than ever 
| to poor Mrs. Stedman ; they were all wanted for 
| little Julius, and for another little child that 
was to come by-and-by, not long after Aunt 
| Letty was gone. In Edna’s face was increas- 
| ing, day by day, the anxious, worn look which 
| all mothers have at times, and never wholly 
|lose—never can lose—until their sons and 
daughters close the coffin-lid upon the heart 
| that can suffer no more. Still, when Letty said 
| to her sister, as often she did, ‘Oh, Edna, I 
| wonder you ever married!” there would come 
| such a light into the thin face—such a holy pa- 
tience and thankful content—as none but wives 
and mothers ever know. 

Bat the cares of Dr. Stedman's household 
were numer~4s enough to lessen his sister-in- 
| law’s regret at leaving it. She did regret a 
‘little, clinging to them both with a curious fitful 
| tenderness as the time went by; but still she 
‘made up her mind—and her trousseau, absorb- 


ing therein all her own money, which William 
had carefully kept for her, declaring that her 
help in his house was a full equivalent to him 
for her residence there—and departed. Not, 


however, Without many complainings and self- 


vityings, even to the final moment; when after 
: visible hesitation, as if at the very last she 
were half inclined to draw back, poor Letty 
climbed up from the gloomy dry-dock side to 
the still gloomier deck of the Lily Marchmont. 
But when they descended to the bright, 
cheerful, handsomely fitted-up cabin, where 
very thing had been arranged for the comfort 
of the young married couple and’ her own, her 
spirits revived. Her fair looks made her at 
nce popular with strangers, and as she stood 
talking to the young Marchmonts—after being 
briefly introduced to the only two other passen- 
gers, ‘a little fat elderly Dutchman and a lady, 


his sister, who were to be landed at the Cape 


of Good Hope—Letty Kenderdine was her- | 


self again. Well dressed—for she had made 
the utmost of her small means, and even con- 


trived a little present or two from Aunt Letty 


to the baby that she would not see; well-pre- | 


served, and, though past her first youth, much 
younger-looking than Edna, Miss Kenderdine 
shed quite a sunshine of feminine beauty abroad 
in the little cabin. Her sister, forgetting all 
parting pain, smiled to think what a sunshine 
she would also bring to poor Julius, yearning 

r her so terribly in his busy, lonely, anxious 
life of amassing wealth—wealth that perhaps 
he, with his careless artist temperament, might 
never have cared for, certainly never would 

ave struggled for, excepting for her sake. 

But Letty herself seemed less absorbed in the 
future than in the present. When her four fel- 
low-passengers quitted the cabin, to allow her in 
juiet a few farewell words with her own friends, 
she glanced after them depreciatingly. 

“Good people, I dare say, but dull, very dull. 
Tam afraid I shall have a dreary voyage. I 
wish I had taken the overland route—if only I 
could have afforded it. 
of poverty !” 

And then, struck with a sudden compunction 
—a sudden impulse of tenderness for these two, 
so contentedly bearing theirs, and sharing with 
her, for these last two years and more, every 
little comfort they had, Letty flung herself into 
her sister’s arms, 

“Oh forgive me! You have been so good 
to me, both of you. I'll never forget you— 
never! Do not forget me.” 

“No, no!” said William, as he hurried his 
wife away, for he saw that the trial of parting 
was more than she could bear. ‘* Kiss her, 
Letty, and bid her good-by.” 


But—the sharp, final wrench over—he him- 


self came back again, to saya last kind word to 
his sister-in-law, on whom depended his broth- 
er's whole future in this world. 

“Letty,” whispered he, very earnestly, ‘I 
trust you. Make Julius happy. Remember, 
his happiness all rests with you.” 
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Oh, Edna, the misery 


THE RELIEF. 


**T know that.” 
**Never forget it. Be to him all that my 
Good-by ! 

Letty leaned over the ship's side, violently 
sobbing. 

**Go back into the cabin, Letty dear,”’ Dr. 
Stedman called out. ‘‘Is there nobody who 
will be kind enough to take charge of my sis- 
ter ?” 

“May I assist you, Miss?” said a funny 
Dutch voice, and William thankfully consigned 
her to the care of the elderly merchant. 

Next morning, spreading her white wings in 
the winter sunrise, and moving as gracefully as 
when a poor little hand, now mere dust, had 
given her her christening libation, the Lily 
Marchmont weighed anchor and sailed away to 
the under world. 


wife is to me. God bless you !” 


mun " 7 
THE RELIEF. 
Sometimes at night when on my bed, 
Wrapt round with sleep, I seem to hear 
In dreams the slow and measured tread 
Of soldiers drawing near. 


All round the night is hung with gloom ; 
The murky air is chill and damp ; 
And grim and dark the shadows loom 
About the sleeping camp. 


Nearer and nearer o’er the ground 
Close, even step the soldiers keep ; 
Heard with a hollow, falling sound 
Distinetly in my sleep. 


They reach the tent wherein I seem 
Once more, as oft of old, to lie; 
And in the net-work of my dream 
With steady tramp go by. 


At last they near the sentry’s beat; 
I hear his order sharply sound : 
** Halt!” and no more the marching feet 
Re-echo o’er the ground. 


I hear, or seem at least to hear, 
His challenge, uttered stern and brief; 


The answer, spoken low and clear; 


And know ‘tis the Relief: 


And waking find it but a dream, 
Born of the cloud of Battle past, 
Whose fringes brightened with the gleam 
Of Peace that dawned at last. 


Oh hearts, borne down by grief and care, 
Yearning and praying for the light, 
Watchful as anxious sentries, where 
You stand hung round with night ; 


Who let no doubtful step come near 
Without the challenge, stern and brief; 
| Who listen, but who never hear 
The tread of the Relief— 


| Sooner or later it will fall, 
Throngh the thick darkness drawing nigh, 
And to your earnest challenge-call 
Shall angel lips reply. 
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STREET PAVEMENTS. 


jes would seem as if the magnificent and 
astonishing results of railroad locomotion | 
might earlier have taught us an important prin- 
ciple in the construction of pavements. There 
is something almost astounding in the fact that 
such an enormous weight is carried forward 
with a propelling power so simple as that of 
steam. But the secret lies in the fact that so 
little friction is opposed in the perfectly smooth 
surface of the iron rail. It would be a curious 
and important achievement could we compute 
the amount of force which is lost in the propul- 
sion of vehicles over the stone pavements now 
in use, and the advantages which would be 
gained in the substitution of a material which | 
affords little or no resistance to the movement 
of the wheels. When we take into considera- 
tion the force that is expended, and the phys- 
ical injury sustained by animals in their ef- 
fort to maintain a foothold upon the siippery 
stones, as in the Russ pavement, and the loss | 
of power and strain upon their timbs as in the | 
insecure cobble-stone pavement; and further, 

when we estimate the resistance which is of- | 
fered by the inequalities of the surface in both 
one and the other, and especially in the latter, 
it is not an extravagant statement to say that, 
in comparison with that of the wooden pave- 
ment, it costs the people in the city of New 
York alone every day hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

That these wretched pavements are an injury 
and obstruction it does not need any labored or 
scientific argument to prove. We sce its prac- 
tical illustration every day. The traveler jour- 
neying in the outskirts of our cities will drive 
half a mile out of his way to get from the paved 
street on to a dirt road, The teamster, with 
his load of cotton bales or sacks of grain, will 
tell you that it requires two horses to haul the | 
load on Broadway which is easily transported 
by one horse over the wooden pavement on Nas- 
sau Street. 





| 
| 


| 
COBBLE-STONE, | 
| 
| 


The round, slippery cobble-stone is not only 
unequal in form in itself, but, where there is 
any amount of travel upon it, there are frequent 
depressions which, in a little while, increase into | 
huge holes, which become sinks of unhealthy 
deposits and the most efficient of carriage- 
smashers, To the traveler its jar and jolt and 
rattle is extremely uncomfortable, 

The Belgian pavement is open to the same 
objections, yet in some ways is an improvement 
on the cobble-stone, It is made of small blocks 
of stone some four inches square, which do not, 
when carefully laid upon the street, offer the | 
same inequalities as the other; yet after a little 
use they become as slippery as glass, and the 


spectacle is witnessed on Broadway every day 
of the miserable aniinals who, striving to haul 
their loaded omnibuses or wagons, slip and slide 
to one side and the other, and finally faji dowr 
with broken limbs, and then it is the truest 
mercy to kill the poor beasts at once. 

















BELGIAN PAVEMENT. 


We have discussed at some length the ob. 
jections to stone as a paving material, becauy. 
while it has been more used than any other, j; 
undoubtedly has been the most useless, \y, 


| will not refer to roads built of one and anoth; 


kind of concrete, because they are not practica. 


| ble for the traffic of large cities, even if they are 


desirable in the country in preference to a goo 
dirt road, 

Several years ago there was an experiment 
made in Nassau Street, New York, of an iro) 
pavement, which was octagonal in form, honey- 
combed at the top and grooved at the sides, sothat 
the blocks fitted into each other ; but this pave- 
ment proved a failure—a pressure upon one side 


of a block at once threw it out of position, and 


in a little while the entire pavement was broken 
up. 

There are few questions concerning the in- 
ternal commerce of our cities of more import- 
ance than that of the proper construction of our 
roads and street pavements. In our large cities 
this subject involves the important considera- 
tions of health, comfort, and economy ; and the 
experiences under which our communities have 


| suffered, of one and another kind of pavement 


which have exhibited more or less of disadvant- 
ages, not only warn us what to avoid, but have 
at the same time taught us what we most need. 
The most perfect construction of street pave 
ment includes several absolute requirements. 
It must be durable as against decay, and to with- 
stand the pressure and increasing wear and tear 
of the traffic of the thoroughfares of our cities. 
It should be firm and smooth, for the comfort 
of the traveler and to permit the easy transit of 
heavily-loaded vehicles; at the same time it 
should give a firm foothold for animals, so that 
they may be able to transport their burdens in 
wet or dry weather without slipping down at the 
cost of life and limb. Another important re- 
quirement is that, while it possesses all the oth- 
ers, it should be so constructed that after it has 
been put down it can be taken up again, so that 


| sewers can be laid and gas and water pipes rap- 


idly repaired, and again replaced without inter- 
ruption to business and without injury to th 


| pavement itself, 


This problem of the best way to pave the 
streets has for a long while been discussed in 
the cities of Europe, and many costly experi- 
ments have been made in iron, stone, concrete, 
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wood, ete., but never with any very successful 
result. ‘The city of Paris lies under peculiar 
disadvantages im this matter. The only stone 
within economical carrying distance is a soft 
limestone, which crumbles at the least abra- 
sion: and the so-called Macadamized streets 
in wet weather are thick with mud, and in dry 
weather fill the air with thin, blinding, choking 
dust. ‘They have tried also what is known as 
the “ Asphaltum” pavement, which is smooth 
and pleasant as a means of transit, but which 
is expensive, is not easily removed, is but meas- 
urably durable, and has been abandoned. In 
Le ndon the streets are paved with small blocks 
of hard stone, which answers somewhat to that 
of the Belgian pavement used in our cities ; but 
while the work is much more perfectly done 
there than here, yet it meets with the same ob- 
iection which we have stated above to the use 
of stone for street pavement, in the injury to 


struction of vehicles; in its discomfort to the 
traveler, and in the rapidity with which it gets 
t of repair, 
It is another evidence of the mechanical 
genius of our people, that, by the ingenious ap- 
plication and preparation of wood, we have ob- 
tained the most perfect pavement that has ever 
vet been constructed. The application of wood 
in street pavement has met with the opposition 
of ignorance and selfish interests, which almost 
lways obstruct the introduction of any great 
public improvement, but frequent experiments 
have incontestably proven its superiority. 

There are two kinds of wooden pavement 
which are prominently before the public. One 
known as the ‘* Nicolson,” and another, and | 
subsequent invention, known as the * Stafford” 
pavement. The Nicolson pavement we will not 
describe in detail, because it is well-known to 
our readers, who, any time within the last few 
years, may have seen it in process of construc- 
tion in our streets. The Stafford pavement is a 
iter invention, and claims to possess superior 
advantages over that of the Nicolson, while its 
cost is about the same. 

There is so much of public interest in this | 
subject that we will proceed to give a detailed 
description of Mr, Stafford’s ingenious improve- | 
ments, with a few pictorial illustrations in order 
to make it more clear to the reader. 

In the first place, all the wood used is subject- 
ed to a preservative process known as “‘ Seely’s,” 
by which every particle of moisture is ejected 
from the wood, and its place supplied with a 
material which is sometimes called ‘ mineral 
kreosote,” by reason of its remarkable antisep- 
tic properties. In fact, it is one of the proper- 
ties of coal-tar, and contains a series of com- 
pounds, the best known of which are, carbolic 
and cresylic acids, which, whenever in the pres- 
ence of organic matter, render decay, putrefac- | 
tion, and fermentation quite impossible. In 
addition to the specific antiseptics the miner- 
al kreosote contains oily substances, which, like 
ordinary turpentine, linseed oil, and balsams, 
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VEMENTS. 


have the property of solidifying or changing into 
resins by the absorption of oxygen from the air, 
thus filling up the pores of the wood, making it 
dense, tough, and impervious to water. We 
will not discuss here the question as to the value 
of this process for preserving wood, because it 
not only has the indorsement of the wisest 
chemists here and in Europe, but because a 
similar process has stood the successful test of 
more than twenty years of use in Europe, and 
it is now largely adopted in America. Both in 
its tensile power and in its economy and dura- 
ability, it possesses incontestable advantages, 

In its method of construction the Stafford 
pavement embodies new and valuable princi- 
ples. It will be remembered that the Nicolson 
pavement is put together on the street, that 
the upright blocks of wood are set upon a board 
floor, and then fastened together by horizontal 
pieces of board nailed to the blocks, thus cover- 
ing the street from curb-stone to curb-stone with 
a united mass, which, so long as it is undis- 
turbed, is durable and gives a smooth easy 
pavement, but it is so secured and nailed to- 
gether that it can not be taken up for purposes 
of repair without cutting and breaking some 
of its parts, which can not easily be replaced 
and made smooth and regular again. With its 
many merits this is the greatest objection which 
has been made to the Nicolson pavement. 
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Sand foundation. 


NICOLSON PAVEMENT. 


The Stafford pavement is composed of blocks 
af pine seven inches deep by four inches thick 
and six and twelve inches wide, for the pur- 
pose of breaking joints. The small blocks are 
grooved on the sides, and set up in sections of 
two by three feet, the blocks standing on their 
grain as in the Nicolson pavement. Double- 
headed or double dove-tailed keys are then 
driven into the grooves in the small blocks, 
both laterally and longitudinally, thus forming 
a compact framed mass of the greatest possible 
solidity, which becomes one piece, of the dimen- 
sions of two by three feet. 

Grooves of one inch in depth, three-quarters 
of an inch wide, are then sawed in the top of 
the sections at intervals of four inches. These 
are made in order to give to animals a secure 
foothold. The sections thus formed are then 
submitted to the ‘‘ Seely preservative process ;” 
that is, the moisture and air are expelled from 
the pores of the wood, they are then placed in 
a tank where they are saturated with the pre- 
pared oils and acids, after which the section of 
blocks is ready for the street. Stringers two 
and a half inches thick and six inches wide, 
which are used as bearings and placed across 
the street, and upon which the sections are to 
rest, are treated with the same preservative 
process. 
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The work of laying is performed as follows : 
The street is first excavated to the necessary 
depth to allow a bed of four inches of sand; 
the stringers are then bedded into the sand and 
tamped solidly in place, across the street, so 
that their surfaces shall be level with the sur- 
face of the earth. 
apart from centre to centre, and consequently 
allow an end bearing for the sections of three 
inches each. ‘The sections are so laid as to 
break joints with each other. The gutter is 
formed by a higher row of blocks next the curb- 
stone, which slopes down to the grade of the 
street. 

The Stafford pavement will attract earnest 
attention, and the assurance of its popularity 
over that of other pavements will be found 
in the durability of the preserved wood, the 
strength of its peculiar construction, and the 
ease and rapidity with which it can be re- 
moved, and as quickly replaced, without in- 


jury to the pavement itself, or interruption to | 


the traffic of the street. 

this is accomplished : 
When it becomes necessary to remove the 

pavement for the purpose of gaining access to 

water or gas pipes or sewers, screw bolts are 

inserted into the section, a bar and chain at- 

tached to a jack, and the section is removed 

and the earth exposed. If from any cause the 

earth should settle beneath the pave- 

ment, any desired surface can be re- 

moved, the grade restored, and the 

pavement replaced, with absolutely 

no injury to the material of the pave- 

ment, 


We will explain how 





BEUTIONS OF STAFFORD PAVEMENT. 


They are laid three feet | 


STAFFORD PAVEMENT—GUTTER AND CORNER BLOOKS. 


| Again, as to its healthiness and durability. 


| Wood thoroughly treated with carbolic a id, 
has been shown, is proof against decay, anq ;, 
antiseptic. Thus the garbage and foul matter; 
of the street become perfectly innocuous, Ex. 
pansion and contraction, by means of mojs: 
ure, are absolutely prevented, and the pave. 
ment, once laid, is as permanent as stone. a 
liable to injury only by reason of mere frictio; 
Moreover, being framed together, it possesses 
the highest degree of solidity and strength, ay) 
will resist the action of heavy traffic as perfect. 
lv as can be done by any pavement whatever. 
The shock and weight of each load is distri! 
ted over a superficial area of twenty-five squat 

| feet, and so divided that no one point can y 
ceive the whole burden. Another advantage 

is, that whatever surface-water may find its wa 

through the joints and cracks of the pavement 

(and it is assumed that no pavement is abso- 

lutely water-tight), instead of a tight floor, 

meets a stratum of sand, in which it sinks, and 
the wood is left perfectly drained. Further, as 
| the wood is subjected to the preservative pro- 
cess, there is no occasion for the use of tar and 
gravel, which does not in the first instance, as 
with other pavements, make dirt in the street, 
| The Stafford pavement is also to be co 
mended in the fact that the work of ma 
| facture is all done at the mill, mostly by ma- 
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chinery, and that, being composed of large 
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STREET PAVEMENTS. 


The use of wood for street pavements is an 


masses, it can be laid down as fast as it can important event in our public improvements, 


be brought to the street, and that the entire 
nrocess is conducted with system, speed, and 


economy. 





In the trifling friction which it offers, so far as 
our street locomotion is concerned, it will do 
away with the evil of street railways. With a 
broader tire than is used in omnibuses, there 
is no reason why cars may not run in the open 
street to carry twenty or thirty passengers, and 
thus obviate the objectionable rail-tracks, which 
have come to be a serious obstacle to locomotion 


in our cities. 
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AN ADDRESS TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE.* 
By NEWMAN HALL. 


OTHING was more strongly impressed on | in endeavoring to correct some of the mistaken 


my mind during my visit to your coun- 
try than the substantial unity of our two na- 


ideas of a portion of my countrymen in refer. 
ence to your struggle. I may therefore claiy 


tions. When seated at your hospitable tables ; | some indulgence if I respectfully presume to 
when gathering with your houscholds round the | endeavor to remove, or at least mitigate, what 
dear old family Bible; when worshiping in | I venture to consider to be erroneous opinions 
your churches and ministering in your pulpits | entertained by some Americans in reference to 
—but for the absence of those most dear to me, | the feelings and attitude of the British nation, 


I might have forgotten that a great ocean rolled 
between us, In your Courts of Justice I found 


I am not surprised that you should have felt 
disappointed, grieved, and finally indignant, at 


the same Common-Law administered, the same | much that was said and done in my country 


precedents quoted. And when visiting scenes 
of historic fame it seemed that Englishmen 
might claim an interest in them as well as 
Americans. 

On Plymouth Rock I felt that if New En- 
gland received the Pilgrim Fathers old En- 
gland nourished them; that others like them 
remained behind, and that by their labors and 
sufferings we both enjoy the inestimable priv- 
ilege of ** freedom to worship God.” On Bunk- 
er Hill, where I was honored with a public 
reception, I rejoiced to see our national flags 
draped together, and to hear the national airs 
of the two countries performed by the Arsenal 
band. As an Englishman I could exult in the 
proud memories clustering round that spot; for 
it was not America which conquered Britain, 
but it was rather English justice and English 
bravery which triumphed over a tyrannical and 
bigoted faction, whose defeat no intelligent En- 
glishman of the present day regrets. 

At Niagara—so sublime, yet still more beau- 
tiful—among the many aspects of that majes- 
tic cataract indelibly stamped on my memory 
there is one of pre-eminent and unspeakable 
loveliness which I shall ever cherish as a pre- 
cious emblem as well as a glorious vision. A 
rainbow was spanning the entire stream. One 
limb resting on American, the other on British 
soil, it linked together the two empires. Just 
there the river had divided, but soon reunited, 
and though immediately beneath there was the 
roar and the foam of the cataract, that bow of 
beauty and peace rested on the storm-cloud 
that ascended from the gulf. I regarded it as 
an emblem of International Peace. For a lit- 
tle season the sympathies of the two nations 
seemed separated, but they are soon to blend 
together again; while above the din and con- 
fusion of differing judgments, and perhaps un- 
kind and even angry feelings, there hovers all 
the time the radiant bow of amity and peace. 

Throughout your war it was my privilege to 
take an humble but earnest share with others 





* Including the Priacipal Statements on Interna- 
tional Relations and the Attitude of Great Britain 


during the War. Delivered in Washington, in No- 
vember, 1867, under the presidency of Chief Justice 
Chase; in Steinway Hall, New York; and other 
places. 





during your mighty struggle. Viewed in one 
aspect I rejoice in that indignation, for it is a 
proof of your love. When a stranger treats us 
with indifference we are not angry, because we 
expected nothing; but the case is very ditfer- 
ent when a friend on whom we relied fails ys 
in the hour of need. It is well known that 
France not only recognized the belligerency of 
the South as hastily as Great Britain did; but 
proposed to recognize its nationality also, which 
Great Britain refused. Why, then, were you 
more angry with us than with France? Be- 
cause you really love us most. But that love, 
deep-rooted as I believe it was and still is, was 
most severely tried. Rude and terrible seemed 
the blow dealt by the ‘* Mother Country.” 

When you were struggling for an existence 
which slavery, undisguised, threatened to destroy 
as antagonistic to itself, that Mother Country 
whose moral sympathy alone was asked, stood 
by cold and critical, and, as you thought, even 
antagonistic. 

You felt it was more than strange that a 
country which had always denounced you as 
permitting slavery, condemned you for engag- 
ing in a war, the certain issue of which would 
be the destruction of slavery. You felt it more 
than strange that the party always priding it- 
self as the party of ‘‘order,” the aristocracy 
which always condemned rebellion and _pre- 
ferred to stand by the law, should make an 
exception in your case, and openly sympathize 
with those who, trampling upon the most sacred 
obligations, and without any pretext of oppres- 
sion, were endeavoring to control the voice of 
the people and the authority of the Constitution, 
and to rend in pieces a great and allied nation. 

You might well think that we were not “slow 
to wrath” in the matter of the Trent, and be- 
trayed a too eager disposition to put the worst 
construction on an action which your own Goy- 
ernment had not sanctioned nor indorsed, but 
in reference to which you at once submitted to 
the decision of your own authorities. 

The hasty recognition of the belligerency of 
the South, the fitting out of the Alabama and 
other cruisers, the running of the blockade with 
munitions of war, you regarded not simply as 
marks of ill-will, but as actually ctrengthening 
your enemy and greatly increasing your labor 
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re your sesend, 
eral tone of the leading newspapers and 
eviews, and of what is called “Society.” This 


Added to all this was the | 


ou regarded as entirely opposed to you. Un- | 


ler these circumstances I can not be surprised 
t your feelings of indignation. It seemed to 
as if a garroter had suddenly seized his vic- 
m when unprepared, while the friend of the 
ctim looked on, encouraging the miscreant in 

< murderous assault. 
Let us, however, in fairness permit the ac- 
used to say what he can, if not to prove his 
nocence, yet in mitigation of sentence. In 
reference to the blockade it may be pleaded: 
[his was an act not of the Government; not 
of the People ; 
lisgracing the name of merchants and seeking 
only their own wretched gains. They sent out 
those vessels under pretense of legitimate com- 
merce. ‘They ran the blockade at their own 
risk. Many of them were ruined—and justly 
The British Government did nothing to 


resented Buskenan'’s peley had been allowed 
to remain a considerable time at their posts 
after the accession of Mr. Lincoln. They dis- 
seminated Southern views, and had great influ- 
ence in inducing the belief among our gov- 
erning classes that if the South seceded there 
would be no attempt made to force them back, 
or that such attempt would be futile if made. 
Moreover, the vast extent of the territory in in- 


| surrection must be taken into account, and (ex- 


}ern Rebellion from the 


but of unscrupulous individuals | 


ield them from damage brought on them- | 


selves by lawlessness. Moreover, 
btained large quantities of the material of war 
from Great Britain, did not the North—though 


if the South | 


legitimately, because their ports were open— | 


btain much more? And if British merchants, 


eigners, ran the blockade with ammunition, 
is it not said that some New York merchants— 
parties to the war of their own nation—did the | 
same? If bullets of British make helped to kill | 


» Northera soldiers, were not some of these 


bullets imported by Northern traders? And | 


we no American merchants run the blockade 
luring wars in Europe? If they did, it was 
not the fault of the American Nation. Neither 
should the rutining the Southern blockade by 

i¢ British adventurers be attributed to the 
British Nation. 

Let me speak somewhat more at length re- 
pecting the “ Belligerency” and “ Alabama” 
qu stions, 
within a few days of the arrival of your new 
Minister, Mr. Adams, who was known to be on 
his way with special instructions from your 
Government, a Royal Proclamation of neutral- 
ity was issued, whereby equal maritime rights 
were granted both to the North and the South, 
ata time when the South had not a port open 
nor a vessel at sea. You complain of this as 


jname of belligerency. 


cepting the slaves) the supposed concurrence 
of all the population and of the local Govern- 
ments. This seemed to distinguish the South- 
eases adduced in Eu- 
rope. 

Moreover, it is said that the South had ves- 
sels afloat before our Proclamation ; and if not, 
that orders had been issued for the fitting out 
of privateers, and that it was for the advantage 
of America that the Proclamation should be 
issued, so as the better to stop them. Though 
you may reply that such vessels would have 
been mere pirates but for the Proclamation, 
which made them belligerents, yet it is a fact 
that some of the best friends of America sup- 
ported that Proclamation in the interests of the 
Union. Mr. W. E. Forster, an eminent states- 
man, and a distinguished and consistent advo- 
cate of your great cause, stated the other day 
in his place in Parliament, that at the time of 
the Queen’s Proclamation he regarded it as an 
act friendly and not hostile to the American 
Government. 

It is also urged that Mr. Seward had official- 
ly spoken of the Southern rebellion as ‘‘ open, 
undisguised war,” and had given public direc- 
tions as to the treatment of ‘‘ neutrals” previous- 
ly to our Proclamation ; so that it was not Great 
Britain which first baptized rebellion by the 
Besides, the blockade 


|of the Southern ports and the news of it pre- 


You complain with reason that | 


unnecessary, unprecedented, and hostile. You | 


should have been left to deal with your own 
rebels as such—a friendly and allied Power 
not Wastening to treat those rebels as on equal 
terms. Not thus you say, truly, were the Poles 
recognized, or the Hungarians. 
Cretans recognized in their valiant resistance 
to the Turk. 
ing to be friendly, rush to recognize the Fenian 
conspiracy, 


Not so are the | 


ceded the Queen’s Proclamation. 

According to international law a Government 
may close but can not ‘‘ blockade” its own ports. 
‘“* Blockade” involves the right of search at sea 
but no Government has this right of search un- 
less there is a state of war. To make the block- 
ade effectual by the right of search a state of 
war must needs be supposed to exist. Thus 
your “blockade” was regarded as an actual 
recognition of a state of war. Great Britain, 
therefore, it is said, if hasty, did not anticipate 
the action of your own Government. Subse- 
quently, and throughout the war, by your treat- 
ment of prisoners, by your exchanging them, 
and by many other acts, you treated the South 
not as rebels but as belligerents. Great Brit- 


ain, therefore, is not to be blamed for recogniz- 


Not so would you, while profess- | ing what yourselves practically admitted. 


More- 
over, if she erred, she did so with the assent and 
conjunction of the other European Powers. 


Permit one who deeply feels how much cause | Such is the plea put forth by the defenders. of 


you have of just complaint, briefly to suggest | the Proclamation ; and though you may reject 
what may be said on the other side by way of | much of it, still it is only fair to listen and to 


defense or apology. 
The embassadors of the old régime who rep- 


consider. 
The chief and most reasonable ground of 
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complaint is the fitting out of the Alabama and 
other cruisers. There were sufficient grounds 
to suspect the true design of this gun-boat 
290.” The evidence was laid before the prop- 
er authorities by your Minister, but was de- 
clared inadequate for her detention. More evi- 
dence was obtained. 
doubt. But the case had to be submitted to 
the law-officers. 


picious delay. At length the order was given 


to stop the ship; but she had slipped away on | 


pretense of a trial-trip. Built in a British yard, 
manned by British sailors, armed with British 


guns, alluring her prey by the British flag, en- | 


tering no Confederate port, but allowed to en- 
ter and refit in British colonial harbors, this 
hornet of the sea attacked and burnt to the wa- 
ter’s edge upward of sixty unarmed peaceful 
vessels of commerce belonging to the Northern 
States. Another of the same class of vessels 
destroyed the George Griswold on her return 
voyage from carrying a cargo of food generous- 
ly sent by American citizens to our starving 
cotton operatives. 


of her ports and the privilege of belligerency ? 


Would Great Britain calmly submit to such | 
treatment on the part of any of her own allies ? | 


And seeing that thus American shipping was 
exposed to such danger that a great portion of 


the carrying trade went over to British ship- | 


owners, is it surprising that some Americans 
should attribute an interested motive to remiss- 
ness which was, in fact, so profitable ? 

Again we must let the accused speak for 
themselves, if only to show how little they have 
to say. The apology may thus be stated: We 
are an old country, and stand much on forms 
and precedents. America is a new country, 
less trammeled and more prompt in action. 
When “God save the Queen” and ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle” are played every one must notice that 
the latter is much the faster. When the pa- 
rent can only walk the child can run, and should 
not too harshly chide the slowness of age. In 
the case of the Alabama there were certain for- 
malities which had necessarily to be gone 
through; and while officials paused the ship 
escaped. 
ed that the Alabama was intended for the Con- 
federates. It is said that the Fenians in the 
United States have magazines of arms and 
mustering places, and that openly and undis- 
guised they are allowed to carry on their prep- 
arations. If, with one-half this openness, the 
Alabama had been proclaimed to be for the 
Southern conspirators, she would have been ar- 
rested within twenty-four hours. 

Besides, say our apologists, the Alabama went 
out merely as an empty vessel, built in the pro- 
cess of ordinary commerce ; that whereas a ves- 
sel armed for war and sailing from a neutral 
port would be a violation of neutrality, it is 
otherwise with a mere empty ship paid for by 


There was no reasonable | 


There was culpable and sus- | 


Was it the act of a friend- | 
ly power to allow these pirates the protection | 


Besides, it was never openly profess- | 


——— 
Liverpool, was armed off the Azores by othe; 
parties. 

Although such pleas may be urged, there js , 
large party in Great Britain who do not attempt 
to vindicate the conduct of the Governme,; 
If the law is not adequate, it should be made 
so. The interests at stake would have justified, 
nay, demanded, prompt action, even beyond the 
limit of precedent. ‘There was no delay in rece 
ognizing the belligerency—there should have 
been none in arresting the pirates. Though 
not actually armed, she was evidently prepared 
for arming and intended for war. , It was mon- 
strous, that having once escaped nefarioysly 
and by an evasion of British law, the Alabany 
should have been allowed to enter our colonia) 
ports, She was either a pirate or a belligerent, 
If the former, she should have been seized as 
such. If the latter, her claim was false, being 

vitiated ab initio in the mode of acquiring that 
| character. Above all, the British Government 
is to be censured for peremptorily refusing to 
refer to arbitration the question of wrong and 
of damages thus arising. This was as impoli- 
tic as it was ungracious ; for if any nation is 
terested in preventing such a career as that of 
the Alabama becoming a precedent it is Great 
Britain. 

Nevertheless it may be said that, however 
some of the subordinate officers at Liverpool 
may have favored the escape of the Alabama, 
;most Englishmen would deny that there was 
| any dishonesty on the part of Earl Russell and 
| the Cabinet. The Foreign Minister did not 


act promptly, but he did not act treacherously ; 
| and his refusal of arbitration was not from in 
| justice, but a mistaken notion of Imperiai hon- 
jor. But now all parties are anxious to redress 
the wrong. The various sections of politicians 
| unite in giving honor to Lord Stanley, the Con- 
| Servative Foreign Secretary, one of whose first 
acts on coming into office was to reopen the 
Alabama question on the terms refused by his 
| predecessor. It is the universal wish of Great 
| Britain to refer the question to an impartial 
tribunal, and at once to pay any damages which 
such tribunal shall adjudge to be due. 

Let it not be said that this is altogether a 
sudden and merely interested conviction. The 
great mass of the people deprecated at the time 
in the strongest manner the fitting out of those 
gun-boats. It was not the act of the nation; 
nor should the nation be held responsible for 
the culpable dilatoriness of those who held of- 
fice. The great mass of the people who fave 
to pay the damages were not to blame that 
those damages were incurred; but they are 
earnest in their desire to pay them. ‘There 
are some Americans who openly avow a wish 
to keep the question unsettled for political pur- 
poses, and in order to retaliate on Great Brit- 
ain at some future time. There may be some 
Englishmen who only wish it settled from self- 
| interested motives; but there can be no doubt 





others and taken away, and then armed else-| that the majority of our statesmen, and the 
where ; and that the Alabama, though built in| great mass of the people, desire this on the 
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crounds of justice, and for that international 
cood-will which it is their honest desire to cul- | 
tivate. 

But Mr. Seward asks that, in considering the 
Alabama case, the recognition of belligerency be 
ntroduced as part of the question. To this 
Lord Stanley objects, first pleading that as an 

t of National Sovereignty the royal proclama- 
tion does not come within the range of subjects 
suitable for reference. Next he pleads ‘not 
guilty’ to the charge of undue and unkind 
haste, referring to the statements of Mr. Sew- 
ard and the conduct of the American Govern- 
ment as recognizing a state of belligerency in 
the South prior to the royal proclamation. Then 
he pleads irrelevancy. He says that if the 
! estion of recognition is introduced simply as 
relating to the Alabama, in the encouragement 
and protection thus afforded, it does not bear 
n the case, 
y of the South must have been recognized at 
some time. If it was premature at the date of 
he proclamation, it would not have been so 


ter the battle of Bull Run, when so vast a ter- | 


itory was in possession of the Southern Gov- 


, . . . ° ° | 

ernment, and Washington itself was in jeop- 
rdy. Ifthe recognition of belligerency at that | 
| willing to confess it. 


time would not have been premature, it would 


not have been appropriate to introduce it into | 


the Alabama case; and the A/abama was fitted 
out some months after Bull Run. What rele- 
yancy, therefore, has the proclamation of nen- 
trality to the Adabama case on the ground of 


itwould not have been premature, and yet would 
have preceded the Alabama? 


disputed on the ground that at the time there 
was no war, then there was no right of search 
f vessels breaking a blockade. sinc "e Ct 

of vessels breaking a blockade, since there can 
be no blockade where there is no war; and that 


thus Great Britain will have claims of compen- | 
sation against America in the case of all block- | 


ade-runners seized by American cruisers. 

Thus at present the case lingers. Ameri- 
cans who long for a speedy adjustment of dif- 
ferences may urge their own Government to 
drop the recognition question as a part of that 


of the Alabama, which should be discussed and | 


On this side the 
lovers of peace urge the British Government to 


settled on its own merits. 


allow no trifling questions of procedure to hin- | 


der the performance of an act of justice. Let 
the plaintiffs state the case in their own way. 
The ‘arbitrator will decide if it is relevant or 
not. Their statements will be replied to by 
counter-statements, 
ter let it be brought out and settled. 
Britain was certainly right in issuing the proc- 
lamation, any arbitrator fit to be chosen for the 
office will say so, 


arbitration. 


lancer ari . +) —_ - 
danger arises, while the doctors dispute on 


AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


He argues thus: The belligeren- | 


| erence to this matter. 
its being premature, when a few months after 


Moreover, it is | 
said that if our proclamation of belligerency is | 


If this is a grievance, bet- | 
If Great | 
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and details of proced- 


questions of ceremony 
ure. 

As the course of a river is determined in the 
hills before it becomes a river, and where for 
a time it seems uncertain on which side it will 
descend ; but when once it has broken forth 
upon the plain that river’s course can not be 
changed: so it is in the sublime heights of di- 
plomacy that wars are generally determined, 
and when the people below first become aware 
of them it is too late to arrest them. War be- 
tween Great Britain and America—the greatest 
calamity and wicledness the world has ever 
known—is still in the regions of diplomacy. 


| But may not the people of both nations climb 


without presumption into those regions, and 
before it is too late break in upon the disputes 
of jurists and historians and diplomatists, and 
declare that there shall be no strife between us, 
for we are brethren ? 

The voice of the people of Great Britain has 
long been heard. Parliament has nobly spok- 
en in the recent debate on this subject. Lead- 
ers of both sides the House stood up in the in- 
terests of justice and peace. We do not coun- 
sel humiliating concessions ; we do ask honor- 
able reconciliation. If we have erred, we are 
If we have done injury, 
to redress it. We would make it easy for any 
Government to bring about a speedy and right- 
eous solution of the difficulty. All party prej- 
udices are forgotten among+Englishmen in ref- 
Lord Stanley has been 
assured that he or any other Foreign Secretary 
who will remove this cause of difference, and 
cement more firmly the two nations, will, in so 
doing, have the support of all classes of the 
people, and will earn a title to the thanks of 


| the civilized world. 


The Alabama case would not have excited 
so much feeling in America if it had not been 
regarded as a practical proof of that hostility 
which was thought to animate the British na- 
tion throughout the war. This it which 
rankles in the breasts of Americans: that not 
the Government alone, but the People, as rep- 
resented by their newspapers, reviews, leading 
politicians, and the general-tone of cultivated 
society, wished success to their foes. 

In mitigation of this judgment, and with the 
earnest desire to promote a better understand- 
ing by removing in some measure this sense of 
wrong, I wish to show—(1.) That the greater 
number of Englishmen who sympathized with 
the South did so from erroneous views of the 
policy of the North, and not from any feelings 
of hostility; and (2.) That, notwithstanding 
appearances, the great mass of the British na- 


is 


| tion did actually agree and sympathize with the 
If there is a complete dif- | 
ference of opinion as to the facts of the case, | 
so much the more necessity for an impartial | 
Let us not allow a wound which | 
may easily be healed to inflame and fester till | 


North in their great struggle. 

As to the first point: It can not be denied 
that an influential party in Great Britain did 
sincerely wish the triumph of the Rebellion. 
Some did so from a mean spirit of jealousy. 
They saw how great America had become; 
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they saw how much greater she mus: speedily 
be; and because they feared she might some 
day overshadow us they welcomed a schism 
which threatened to break her up into several 
smaller nationalities, and thus leave Great Brit- 
ain greatest. 

Others sympathized with the South from ha- 
tred of republican institutions. The Tories, 
who have disputed every step of progress the 
people have made these three hundred years, 
have always said: Beware of giving power to 
the multitude; stand by the ancient barriers ; 
trust to your hereditary legislators, who by birth, 
rank, and wealth are your natural rulers; but 
beware of any approach to republican govern- 
ment, which has in it no principle of stability. 
If in reply to such counsel the example of 
America was referred to, they said: America 
is a new country; republican institutions are 
only on their trial; wait a little, and the end 
will come. When your war broke out many 
thought the prophecy was about to be fulfilled. 
And so, because they honestly hated republic- 
anism and all approach to it, many desired the 
defeat of your government and the failure of 
your institutions. 

But those who felt thus were only the re- 
mains of the old oligarchy of England, against 
whom the nation has long been struggling; than 
whom no country can produce an aristocracy 
more honorable and more respected as individ- 
uals; yet, as a political party, representing the 
past and not the present, and by no means to 
be regarded as the British nation. The great 
people who have so long been battling for their 
rights against this party, and who looked to you 
for sympathy, were aggrieved that you should 
attribute to them the sentiments of a few, and 
those few their political adversaries. Yet even 
these persons, in the hostility of their views to 
your policy and government, were not hostile 
to yourselves ; and if any occasion rendered it 
needful, from none would any of your citizens 
receive more generous hospitality and personal 
succor. 

But the great majority of those who sympa- 
thized with the South did so in the absence of 
any such unfriendliness to your Government, 
and from mistaken views of your policy. 

The Constitution of the United States is not 
very generally understood in Europe. Many 
persons consider your Government responsible, 
as European Governments are, for every thing 
done by authority in the various States com- 
posing your republic, not distinguishing between 
those sovereign rights which have been surren- 
dered to the central authority of the Union and 
those other rights which are reserved for ‘‘ State 
Sovereignty.” Thus slavery, a ‘* domestic in- 
stitution,” was regarded by many as a question 
for the United States Government, which was 
often blamed for what it had no power directly 
to control. As some exaggerated the power 
of the central Government, others unduly ex- 
alted that of the several States; as though, be- 
cause each State retained its independence for 


internal purposes, there were no sovereign pow. 
ers which it had surrendered and merged jn the 
General Government of the Union. 

Many persons, otherwise well informed, faileg 
to see that the question of slavery had re ally 
been agitating your nation from the be; ginning, 
and that this war was not a sudden accident, bet 
the culmination of a series of events, the inoy- 
itable climax of a long controversy. They di 
not see that although your Constitution con- 
ferred no direct power to put down slavery, yet 
that the natural development of it was hostile 
to slavery at every stage, and must at length 
be its destruction. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence contained fundamental principles to- 
tally condemnatory of an institution so contra- 
ry to the idea of the equal right of all men to 
liberty. Washington freed his slaves. Jeffer- 
son said that, on account of slavery, he ‘trem- 
bled for his country when he reflected that God 
was just.” The question of slavery was always 
agitating the Republic from 1787, when the 
boundary line was fixed northwest of the Ohio, 
to the times of the Missouri Compromise and 
the Fugitive Slave Law. Then Sumner was 
struck down, and ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” ap- 
peared, and the Dred Scott decision was given, 
and the struggles in Kansas took place, and the 
slave-owners made a martyr of an enthusiast, 
little dreaming that the sentence which doomed 
him to the gallows was the death-knell of the 
system, and that in so few years twenty thon- 
sand colored troops weuld be marching through 
Washington, singing, as they tramped along the 
streets amidst the plaudits of the citizens: 


“John Brown's body hes monldering in the grave, 
But his soul goes marching on.” 


Then came the election, which turned on the 
question of the extension or non-extension of 
slavery. Lincoln was the representative of 
freedom; and when he was chosen those who 
by voting had pledged themselves to accept the 
decision of the nation took up arms to overcome 
law and the will of the people. Then South 
Carolina unfurled the standard of Secession on 
this only plea, that the North had completed a 
long series of acts hostile to slavery by appoint- 
ing an anti-slavery President, whereas they were 
determined to perpetuate and extend slavery as 
the corner-stone of their Empire. Thus the 
war was the issue of a long controversy. In- 
stead of being an isolated fact and for a trifling 
object, it was the final struggle of Anarchy 
against Law, Oligarchy against Republicanism, 
Slavery against Freedom. 

But the majority of those who sympathized 

with the South did not perceive this, and were 
| influenced by erroneous notions in regard to the 
rights of the South, the intentions of the North, 
and the probable issue of the strife. I refer to 
these erroneous notions for the purpose of show- 
ing that the apparently hostile attitude of a 
great portion of the British public may be at- 
| tributed to honest mistake rather than to delib- 
erate ill-will. 
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er y quoted the secession of the United 
States from Great Britain as a proof that the 
United States Government was unfair in resist- 
ing on the part of the South conduct which they 
justified in themselves. They did not take into 
jeration the essential difference of the two 
cases. In the one, taxation imposed without 
representation, and respectful remonstrances un- 
seded ; in the other, a more than proportionate 
share in the representation and in the Govern- 
ment, treachery and hostility without remon- 
strance, and no grievances to complain of but 

. Constitutional discouragement of their own 
ppression of another race. 

It was considered by many that your Consti- 
tution left to every State the option of with- 
and that therefore the Government 


consic 


rawal ; 


was oppressive when it resisted the exercise of 


such right. This was an opinion not confined 
to certain parties in England. It was frequent- 
ly maintained in America as justifying the se- 

sion. Of course it was a fallacy. No na- 
tional Constitution would incorporate a princi- 
nle of seli-destruction. What would be the 
credit of a Government which might incur a 
iebt and then be disintegrated? One State 
might withdraw from increasing burdens, and 
then others might follow, each hurrying lest it 

» left the last to bear the whole. Or in case 
ff war, the State in danger of the first attack 
might secede and make separate terms, and so 

| power of common resistance be nullified. 
Yet it was honestly believed by many that your 
nation differed from others in this respect—that 
its component parts were held together only by 
the volition of each. England has always been 
sistent in its sympathy for national inde- 
rendence ; so that those persons were not incon- 
sistent who, erroneously thinking the national 


adependence of the South was tyrannically as- | 


sailed, advocated their cause. 

Others considered that though the South 
might not have a legal right to secede, they did 
possess the actual right which oppression gives. 
It is strange that there should have been so 
much ignorance ; yet it is a fact that many per- 
sons believed the South had long been groaning 
under an oppressive tariff imposed for the ad- 
vantage of Northern manufacturers, and that 
from this and other causes the Government of 
the Union was no longer endurable. The spirit 
which induced sympathy for Hungary and Po- 
land induced sympathy for the South; though 
the ignorance which classed the cases together 
i$ @ matter of astonishment. 

Some refused sympathy with the North be- 
cause she was fighting for ‘‘ Empire.” Of 
course she was. If war is justifiable at all na- 
tions may surely urge self-existence as a plea. 
The objection came with the worst possible 
grace from a quarter where war for empire 
has been so common. If a rock belonging to 
Great Britain, no larger than a table, were 
threatened by a foreign power, all the Imperial 
fleets would sail across the ocean “to preserve 
the integrity of the Empire.” If, when eman- 


| will be given up as unprofitable. 


cipation was decreed in the West Indies, the 
planters had refused obedience and proclaimed 
a separate government, Great Britain would 
have sent her forces not to liberate the slaves, 
but to put down the rebellion; this being done, 
the emancipation, to resist which the rebellion 
had been raised, would have ensued as a mat- 
ter of course. So your war had for its certain 
issue the destruction of that system of slav- 
ery for which the South seceded, although the 
avowed and immediate object of the war was 
necessarily the assertion of law and the main- 
tenance of the Empire. Yet it should be ad- 
mitted that many persons who felt deeply on 
the question of slavery withheld their sympa- 
thy because the North did not proclaim that 
the war was avowedly to put an end to that 
system. 

Others, who might admit that you were really 
fighting to destroy slavery, withheld sympathy 
because they object to all war. No doubt you 
were surprised that our Anti-Slavery Society ex- 
pressed no approval of your course. It should 
be known that the chief supporters and officers 
of that Society are “ Friends,” or * Quakers,” 
who disapprove of all war whatsoever. How 
could they, consistently with their principles, 
express sympathy with you? ‘They had all 
sympathy with your object, but they could not 
approve the means, 

Some persons of great intelligence, and who 
heartily abhorred the object of the South, ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of recognizing the 
Confederacy simply in the interests of human- 
ity. They said: History has no case of a ter- 
ritory so vast, and a people so numerous and 
united, being finally subdued by another na- 
tion: the issue of this war seems, therefore, cer- 
tain: the sacrifice of treasure and blood is pro- 
digious: the longer it continues the worse for 
both parties: the inevitable result had, there- 
fore, in the interests of humanity, be better rec- 
ognized at once. 

There were others, including some of the 
most earnest friends of freedom, who wished 
success to the Secession in the interest of the 
negro race. They said: So long as the Union 
continues with the Fugitive Siave Law a fugi- 
tive can not be safe till he reaches Canada; 
but let the North and South be separated, and 
then merely a river or an imaginary line need 
be crossed. For if the South secede the North 
will never surrender runaways; and the facili- 
ties of escape will be so great that slavery itself 
When it is 
remembered that in the early stages of the Se- 
cession the Southerners were promised that, if 
they would return, all their former laws and 
guarantees would be preserved inviolate, and 
that the preservation of the Union was by many 
Northerners considered not only as having pri- 
ority over, but as exclusive altogether of, the 
question of slavery, and that there were many 
who wou!d have sacrificed the negro on the al- 
tar of the Union, much allowance must be made 
for those who, seeing nothing but the negro, 
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withheld their sympathy from those who seem- 
ed to see nothing but the Union. 

Some took the side of the South from blind, 
unthinking sympathy with weakness. As they 
would take the part of a little boy, bravely but 
hopelessly resisting a strong man, They said: 
Here is the South, much the weaker of the two, 
little but full of pluck; let us, as always, take 
part with the weak against the strong. This 
was as foolish as to take the side of a criminal 
because he is weaker than tlfe law. But it was 
not necessarily hostility to the North; for had 
the cases been reversed, and the North been 
the weaker, this chivalric folly would have been 
enlisted on your side as earnestly. 

There were many others who were influenced 
merely by fashion. Englishmen are sometimes 
told that America is a free country in such a 
tone as to imply that Great Britain is not so. 
Too true. 
ing a new dress, instead of consulting merely 


her own good taste and her husband’s purse, | 


asks her dress-maker what the Empress of the 
French is wearing! And persons have been 
known to make their choice of a church depend 
not on the truth of the doctrine or the excel- 
lence of the minister, but on the style of the 
congregation. This sort of thing may be un- 


known in a free country like yours; but there 
are some persons in England who are subject 
to this tyranny of fashion, and it is not strange 
that they should bend to its influence in refer- 
ence to opinions on public questions, 


For a 
time it was undecided what direction the cur- 
rent would take; but when once the leaders of 
fashion gave the sign, many who had been wait- 
ing for it said: **I always sympathized with 
the brave, chivalric Southerners !” 

Americans are respectfully asked to distin- 
guish between those who were really hostile to 
themselves and those who expressed sympathy 
with the South from ignorance or weakness. 
There are reasons for leniently judging them. 
Their mistakes were in some degree pardonable. 
During many months Southern agents were in- 
fluencing the conductors of the press, and caus- 
ing statements to be published greatly calcu- 
lated to mislead, and which remained for a long 
time without contradiction. Some of the offi- 
cial utterances of Mr. Lincoln and others seem- 
ed enigmatical ; especially when he said that it 
was his business to save the Union, without 
slavery or with it. It is not surprising that 
words uttered to gain Democratic votes for the 
Union should have been interpreted in the sense 
of upholding slavery, and that many English- 
men considered it would be better for the Union 
to be broken into a thousand parts than to have 
its entire strength devoted to rivet the fetters 
of the slave. It must also be considered that 
the erroneous opinions current in Great Britain 
were only echoes from America. You did not 
consider all your own citizens who wrote or 
spoke during the war as some of our people did 
as enemies to their own country and people. 
To take a different view of the policy pursued 


With us, for example, a lady wish- | 


_ desiring her increasing prosperity. 


by a Government is not the same thing as; 
cherish a hostile feeling toward the nation whict 
that Government represents. And this applies 
to the majority of those who sympathized With 


the South. They did so, not because they ap. 


| proved of the manner in which the rebeljj,, 


was begun; not because they did not abhor the 
system of slavery which the South upheld: yo, 
because they cherished any ill-will to the per , 
or Government of the United States; but jo. 
cause they were mistaken as to the principles 
involved, the intentions of the North, and th 
issue of the struggle. In spite of all appear. 
ances to the contrary, the heart of Great Bri. 
ain was sound, and although many from whom 
better things might have been expected heli 
aloof in the hour of trial, the nation as a wh le 
felt and acted under the conviction that 
“Though specious tyranny be strong, 
Humanity is true; 
An Empire founded on a wrong 

Is rotten through and through.” 

I have now, as my second point, to show 
that the great body of the English nation ¢ 
actually approve of and sympathize with th 
policy of the North in the late war. 

The Aristocracy were not all against vou: 
for though it is generally unconstitutional for 
our Royal Family to express political opinions, 
they being the head of the entire nation, in- 
cluding all parties, yet it is well known that 
the heart sympathies of the late Prince Con- 
sort and of Queen Victoria were thoroughl) 
opposed to that Rebellion, whose object was t 
perpetuate the atrocities of slavery. Among 
some others of the nobility, the Duke of Ar- 
gyle, a member of the late Government and 4 
man of no secondary rank, warmly espoused 
your cause. He said that ‘Any people who 
would not fight for their national existence, and 
save themselves from dismemberment, were not 
worthy of being a free people.” He is a Pres- 
byterian and a Scotchman, which in combina- 
tion make a very stanch piece of orthodoxy; 
vet he said at a Bible meeting during your war 
that if Colenso lived a hundred years, and wrote 
a book of heresy every year, he would not so 
dishonor the Bible as the man who tried to 
defend slavery from its pages. Lord Russell 
made mistakes, but he had the nobleness to 
admit as much when he attended the pub- 
lic breakfast to William Lloyd Garrison; and 
though his views of policy were, as I think, 
mistaken, he never did and never could de- 
sire success to the slave rebellion, The great- 
est statesman we possess—a man of universal 
learning, transcendant genius, unsurpassed elo- 
quence, doubtless soon to be the virtual ruler 
of this Empire—has always been a generous 
friend of America, admiring her greatness anc 
Though he 
once seemed ready to admit that the South had 
won its independence, I have the best authority 
for knowing that this opinion was expressed 
solely on the ground of humanity, and in order 
to arrest a war so destructive, the ultimate 1s- 











. of which seemed to those most versed in 
history of the past altogether certain to be 

. establishment of the independence of the 
cecession. In the interest of the North this 
»inion was expressed, and for humanity's sake, 
chether North and South, and not because he 
shed suecess to the latter; for no man more 
ices in the triumph of your great cause of 

I nion and Emancipation, however much his ex- 
tations were contradicted by resulting facts, 

ys they always were opposed to his personal 


wisnes 


[ might mention the names of many other 
ir statesmen and representatives. Milner 
Gibson, W. E. Forster, Edward Baines, C, Gil- 
,. Tom Hughes, Peter Taylor, and others 
were always stanch and true, never hesitating 
to & lyocate the cause of justice and freedom, 
nd making it impossible even to introduce to 
our House of Commons the question of recog- 
tion of the Confederacy. 

There is one name which is a tower of strength 
to any cause on which it is enlisted—the name 
fa man foremost in the great struggle of right 
—whose heart has always beaten true to hu- 
ianity—whose eloquence captivates all classes, 

| who has this peculiarity, that, however his 

ions may be hated, they are always report- 

_so that at whatever length and at what- 

er spot he addresses the public on one even- 

g, his speech is produced, word for word, to 

ead by the entire population next morning 

was always your faithful champion; I 
in your friend, and the world’s friend, John 
Bright. 
You have not, then, much reason to complain 
that a// our leading statesmen were against you. 
If we come to political philosophers, I have but 
to mention Professors Newman, Cairnes, and 
Goldwin Smith. These men, with their keen 
logic and persuasive speech, maintained the ar- 
And what 
names of philosophers can you mention as a set- 
off on the other side? You had also the great- 
est of our living philosophers, John Stuart Mill, 
who saw clearly the true character of the strug- 
gle, and testified to the literary and philosoph- 
ical world that it was well known ‘‘ what the 
question between the North and South had been 
for many years. Slavery alone was thought of 
and talked of. Slavery was battled for on the 
floor of Congress and the plains of Kansas, On 
slavery Lincoln was elected. The South sep- 
arated on slavery, and proclaimed slavery as 
the cause of separation.” 

I might mention many eminent citizens as 
showing how men not engaged professionally 
in politics added to or neglected their commer- 
cial and other pursuits by their zeal in your 
cause. The Hon. L. Stanley, Mr. Scott, Cham- 
berlain of London, and many others were con- 
stantly speaking and lecturing to maintain a 
wholesome feeling in the country. Mr. Potter, 
now Member of Parliament for Rochdale, spent 
six thousand pounds sterling in printing and 
distributing pamphlets among the working-men 





gumentative struggle in your favor. 
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of England to instruct them in the true char- 
acter of the struggle. Another friend of mine, 
Mr. Chesson, whose time is his only estate, 
gave up all his leisure for four years in unpaid 
services to work the ** Union and Emancipa- 
tion” Society. Another personal friend, Mr. 
Handel Cossham, would spend a few hours in 
his mines during the early morning, then take 
an express-train and travel one or two hundred 
miles to lecture on the war, and return for his 
Thus a large number 
of our private citizens labored at great personal 
cost not only of time and ease, but of money 


own business next day. 


also, in sustaining the popular sympathy with 
you, 

If we come to the Church, it must be remem- 
bered that an established clergy are not gener- 
ally prominent in political movements, and es- 
pecially in expressing sympathies opposed to 
the governing classes. I do not say this from 
any disrespect to individuals, ‘The clergy of 
our Established Church are a body of men gen- 
erally deserving the utmost respect, and many 
of them I value among my best personal friends, 
But I refer to the system. 
is desirable that the clergy should not be polit- 
ical, It is a fact that the established clergy 
of England have never taken prominent part 
They have not done 
it on our own English questions. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that they were silent in 
reference to yours. Their silence must not, 
therefore, be taken as a proof that the congre- 


In some respects it 


in political controversy. 


gations they represent were indifferent, still less 
that they were hostile to vou. But it was oth- 
erwise with the Free Churches, the majority 
of which did, by their pastors and as congre- 
gations, in prayers, addresses, and public meet- 
ings, take part in a struggle which, involving 
as it dic. the question of slavery, was regarded 
by then. as intimately connected with religion. 
I will nct mention names; for those Free Church 
clergy of different denominations who earnestly 
labored for your cause were so many that it 
would be invidious to select a few. ‘That, how- 
ever, of the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel I can 
not forbear to name, as he, both by the pen, 
the pulpit, and the platform, was pre-eminent 
in his zeal and influence. 

Some Americans were specially grieved that 
the Congregational Union, representing the Pil- 
grim Fathers and New England principles, was 
silent. The reason was that the business of 
the Union is considerable, and the time for it 
very short; that extraneous topics, when likely 
to lead to discussion, are generally avoided; 
that a few of our influential clergy and laymen 
had notified their resolve to speak against a 
proposal to express sympathy with you in the 
war; and so to avoid a long discussion, which 
would have put aside the special bu 
which the Union meets, it was resolved not to 
bring in the motion. This course | greatly re- 
gret, and endeavored to prevent. But though, 


iness for 


as a Union, Congregationalists were silent, nine- 
tenths of the Congregational pastors and church- 
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es were heartily and actively with you in their 
individual capacity. 

Let us come to the Press. You were often | 
hurt by sentiments uttered in our papers. It 
is possible to overestimate the importance of | 
harsh sentiments expressed by anonymous writ- | 
ers. We do not judge America by the para- 
graphs in some American journals. An Amer- 
ican paper honored me last winter with a col- | 
umn of abuse. For what? That I had been | 
guilty of skating. My only reflection was, that, 
if preachers more frequently skated, or rode on 
horseback, or took long walks, we might get 
a wholesomer and pleasanter theology. 
Americans are too sensible to attribute to the 


English people some of the insults of some En- | 


glish papers, which may have been inserted | 
without the editor's knowledge, and only by 
some printer’s nameless assistant. But you 
say the London Times was against you. 
Times has the best paper and print, the quick- 
est intelligence, the raciest writing, the largest 
number of advertisements, and thus has many 
readers and a wide reputation; but it does not 
necessarily represent British opinion. The 
Times was abusing Kossuth at the very time 
when the people were honoring him, So the 
Times was habitually writing against the North 


when multitudes of public demonstrations were | 


being made in your favor throughout the coun- 
try, all notice of which it suppressed from its 
readers. But if the Times was against you, the 
Daily News and the Morning Star were con- 
stantly and zealously with you, 


Non-Conformist and other religious papers. 
was the Leeds Mercury, and so was the best | 
portion of the provincial and local press, which 
more truly represents the public sentiment than 
metropolitan journals, 

Still the important question comes—On which 


So 


side were the People? Republicans, who con- 
} ’ 


sider that a man without a cent is as respect- | 


able as another who owns a thousand acres, if 
he is equally intelligent, honest, and industri- 
ous, must not say that the people were against 
the North because those who frequented the 
best hotels and rode in first-class carriages gen- 
erally were so, The great masses of the Peo- 
ple—those who have fought and won so many 
great moral victories—the People who struck 


off the fetters of our own slaves, the People who | 


achieved freedom of religion, freedom of trade, 
and parliamentary reform—the People were 
heartily with you. 

What is the proof? Thousands of public | 
mass-meetings were held in London and through- | 
out the country during the four years of your 
struggle, all of them in advocacy of your cause. 
Not one was convened to express sympathy 
with the Rebellion, In the majority of cases 
the resolutions of sympathy were carried with- | 
out a dissentient; in the rest by an overwhelm- | 
ing majority ; in all with the utmost enthusiasm. | 
If England was Southern in sympathy, why was 
not at least one public meeting corivened to ex- 
pressit? You read the utterances of some pub- 


And | 


The | 


So were the | 


lic men and leading journals ; but you did Dot 
| know of the public meetings in which the Masses 
| of the people uttered their voice. If money, if 
rank, if genius could have convened popular as. 
semblies to express sympathy with the Sou), 
those assemblies would have been convene 
| But the public sentiment of the People at lares 
was such as to render such an attempt uty 
jfolly. It would have resulted in complete dis. 
| comfiture. If in any districts such an atten, 
might have been supposed possible, it woul 
have been those where the cotton Operatives 
were starving in consequence of your blockade 
But even here the attempt was not made, On 
the other hand, those operatives assembled and 
emphatically declared their willingness jf pec. 
essary to starve rather than aid and abet a 
empire which trampled on law, the dignity of 
labor, and the rights of the bumen race, 
Thus I maintain, in spite of appearance 
that the English Nation was far more with y 
| than against you. The sentiment of the great 
masses of the people was that expressed by 
of your own poets: 


“Thou too, sail on, O Ship of State; 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great; 
Humanity with: all its fears, 
With all its hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate.” 
Thank God! it hangs breathless on your fate 
no Jonger; but the people of England still can 
say: 
“Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee; 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee, are all with thee!” 


Let all lovers of peace in both nations frown 
on those selfish politicians, those despicable 
| merchants, who for their own ends would do 
; any thing which might stir up ill-will between 
| two nations in whose harmony the interests of 
the whole world are bound up. 

War between us would be the greatest ca- 
lamity and the greatest crime recorded in his- 
jtory, Material interests forbid it. How vast 

a quantity of the corn consumed in Great Brit- 
ain is grown on Western prairies, and how much 
of British manufactures is purchased in Amer- 
ica! War would mean injury on the largest 
| scale to trade and commerce, with consequent 
starvation to hundreds of thousands of opera- 
|tives. Consider the fearfulness of a conflict 
| between nations both of whom earn such re- 
sources, such determination, such bravery. | 
watched the Volunteer army of Boston march 
| through the streets in honor of Sheridan ; and 
| [thought there was not a man there who would 
|not die for his country, nor a woman looking 
,on who would not wish to be a man to do the 
same should that country be in danger. Yes! 
you are brave because you are English. How 
awful the very idea of two such nations engaged 
| in mutual and deadly strife! 
| I beseech you, then, by our community of 
|race—one nation thongh under two goverl- 
|ments; by the grand old language which we 
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speak in common, with the same thrilling words 
of Father, Mother, Home; by the common lit- 
erature we possess; by our Shakspeare and 
Milton, which are yours also; by our Longfel- 


jow and Tennyson, side by side in all our li- | 


praries; by the stirring memories of our com- 
mon history; by our ancestors, whether as 
sturdy Saxon rallying round the standard of 
King Harold, or as daring Norman spurring 
his splendid chivalry to the trumpet of Duke 


William, and afterward, on a nobler field, unit- | 


ing to wring from a reluctant tyrant that great 
Charter which is the foundation of our liberties 
on both sides the Atlantic ; by those great days 


when our forefathers rallied round the standard | 


of a lion-hearted Queen, and launched forth, 
some of them in mere fishing-boats, against the 


proud Armada which was threatening them | 
| for the same reason that the dictionary is—be- 


with Popery and persecution; by the days of 
the Commonwealth; by Pym, and Eliot, and 
Sir Harry Vane, who battled in the Parliament, 
and Milton, who battled with the pen, and 
Hampden and the Ironsides whose psalm of 


praise was the signal of discomfiture to the foes | 


of freedom; and by Cromwell, gommon to us 


both, greatest of monarchs though uncrowned ; | 


I appeal to you by the Pilgrim Fathers who 
sought your shores, and by the Puritans and 
Covenanters who remained behind to suffer and 
to dare in the same good cause; I appeal to 
you by the ashes of our ancestors, whether they 
repose beneath the stately towers of some an- 
cient Minster or beneath the daisied turf of 
some homely English village church-yard; I 
ppeal to you by that same Bible we read in 
common; by that same Gospel of Peace our 
missionaries proclaim; by that same Saviour 


whom we adore—never let there be strife be- | 


tween two nations whose conflict would be the 
opposition of two Niagaras, but whose accord 
is as the flowing together of two such rivers in 
an irresistible tide of blessing to mankind—nev- 
er let our glorious standards—yours reminding 
of the rays of Day and the stars of Night, and 
ours, with its clustered Crosses, telling of union 
in diversity, and reminding of that Saviour who 
by the cross came to liberate all mankind from 


wrath and selfishness and wrong—never let | 


those glorious flags be arrayed in hostile defi- 
ance, but folded together may they lead on the 
van of the world’s progress ! 

We two are the common natural champions 
of universal Freedom ; and I can not but imag- 
ine all the demons of hell exulting, and all the 


despots of earth clapping their hands, and an- | 
gels in heaven weeping to see us wasting the | 


treasure and shedding the blood which should 
be husbanded against the common foe. Never, 
never let us give angels such cause for lament- 
ing; never let us give demons and despots such 
cause for rejoicing; but ever let Great Britain 
and America—the mother and the daughter, or, 


of the world’s civilization, freedom, ond religion 
—their only rivalry the rivalry of love. 
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HERE is no department of a daily paper so 
uninteresting to the general reader as that 
which is headed ‘* Ship News.” Men and wo- 
men regularly peruse the marriage and death 
notices without any special reason for so doing, 


|} and without any expectation of finding either 


good or evil news of friends; they read with 
interest advertisements of articles which they 
do not want, and would not buy even at a bar- 
gain; they read telegraphic news from quarters 
of the globe of which they know nothing and 
care less; but it is seldom that you find any 
others than those specially interested in some 
particular vessel engaged in examining the 
‘*Ship News” of the great dailies. It may be 
that it is unattractive reading to the multitude 


cause “it changes the subject too often,” and 
the “ stories are too short.” ‘The editors them- 
selves seem to look on it as of little importance 


|and interest, for they print it in the smallest 


and most repulsive type and in the least promi- 
nent part of the paper. 

And yet the ‘*Ship News” columns of the 
great dailies like the 7ribune, Times, Herald, 


Sun, World, etc., of New York, and the smalier 


sheets of the less important ports, are the most 
interesting, romantic even, whether we regard 


| what they tell or what is to be told of them, of 


all the paper. Why will not some one write 
the romance of dry things? What a formida- 
ble volume the stories of Wall Street would 
make! How much more marvelous than Alad- 


din and his lamp is the tale of Law and his 


Mississippi scheme, or Drew and Vanderbilt 
and their great railroad war! How entertain- 
ing the true artist has made that unpoetical 
character, the ‘‘commercial traveler!” The 
‘*Ship News Editor” has just as much enter- 
tainment in him as the commercial man, if the 
true artist had only made studies of him; and 
his column is one of the most interesting rec- 
ords that are daily presented to an unappreci- 
ative audience. 

The ‘Ship News” is the local news of the 
sea. It has its paragraph for fires ; 
ing record of races, its arrivals and departures, 
its obituaries of old vessels and its births or 


its sport- 


| launches of new ones, its murders, its horrors, 


| its piracies. 


| agency of the Insurance Companies. 
if you prefer it, the elder sister and the younger— | 
go forth hand in hand, angel guardians together 


It records daily the actions and 
decisions and orders of the Admiralty and 
Light-House Boards of all maritime nations. 
Its ** Mariners’ Notices” tell of the changes in 
the guide-posts of the ocean, the beacon-lights, 
and of the discoveries made by hundreds of 
pilots of the changes in the deep-sea soundings. 
It records the whereabouts of dangerous ice- 


| bergs, that they may be avoided, or that owners 


ashore may guard against them through the 
It traces 
the routes of the great storms by the wrecks 
that have marked their disastrous ways. It 
tells of the wreckers’ daring labors at saving 
the wrecked ; their profitable work in stripping 
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the lost vessels. From day to day it locates 
the vessels on the high seas in its paragraph of 
** Spoken,” telling each owner where his vessel 


lies or sails, and in what condition—each wo.- | 


man where her lover is, and how he fares. “ All 


well” and “‘a speedy voyage” are the glad ti- | 
dings it frequently pronounces, and many are | 


they who read them with heart-felt prayers of 
** Thank God !” 

The ‘Ship News Editor” is the local reporter 
of the ocean, and is generally as singular as is 
his department. 
smattering of several languages—be a sort of 
polyglot bureau in himself—as he has to cull 


much of liis news from foreign newspapers, par- | 


ticularly Spanish, French, and Portuguese, and 
sometimes German atid Chinese. Besides he 
must be a good geographer, in order that he 
shall make no mistakes in his localities, as it is 
not very creditable to the reputation of a paper 
to be detected, as I once detected one, in in- 


forming a merchant that his vessel, the Anna | 


Maria or Matilda, had been “ lost in a gale off 
Cape Hatteras, New Granada.” 
be something of a mariner, too—a practical 
sailor, in order that his dates and routes may 
be correct. 
sloops and barks and schooners and brigs of the 
same name. Then the phraseology of the sea 


must be correctly published, and this is only | 
He 
must know the currents of the sea; the winds | 


thoroughly learned by practical seamen. 


of the air. Besides he must have a retentive 


memory, for practically he has to keep in his | 


head the names of all the merchant navy of his 
own country and much of that of all the rest of 
the world, and be able to recall at a moment’s 
notice the changes which occur from time to 


time. 


facts rather than the opinions they have of 
wrecks and fires and other disasters, and equal- 
ly ready to answer innumerable questions of all 
kinds. He must be as ready with an opinion 


as ever Jack Bunsby was, and it must be as | 


consoling to sweet-hearts and wives and uncles 
and aunts, as encouraging to owners and insur- 
ance agents alike, as those of that distinguished 
mariner were calculated to be. 


is as often frequented by those in search of 
news as by those with news ; particularly is this 
the case when a ship is announced as over-due. 
If one of the vessels of the great lines between 
Liverpool and New York is delayed two days 
the Ship News Editors’ rooms in New York city 
and the office of the Liverpool agency of 
“Lloyds” are filled with anxious inquirers in 


search of news, and, in default of that, of the | 


editor’s or agent's opinion. On such occasions 
poor lone women, young and old, come to tell 
their sad stories, and make anxious inquiries 
after absent ones supposed or known to be on 
the delayed vessel. And it sometimes happens 
that those in search of information, and those 


| ments betokened her a widow, entered and 


He must necessarily have a | 


And he must | 


He must not confound ships and 


More than that, he must be a man of | 
great patience, ever ready to ply loquacious in- | 
formants with questions which will divulge the 


| having it to give, meet in the Ship News Editor 
|room. The New York papers pay handsomely 

for all reports of wrecks, arrivals, ete. , whether 
made in person or by letter, and frequently sai). 
ors and wreckers come from distant shores 
give information of this kind. 

I happened to be sitting last fall in the office 
| of one of these editors when a lady, whose gay. 
ask 
ed tosee the “ Shipping Editor.” He was point. 
ed out, and the lady at once began to tell him 
of her troubles. She had a son on the shi 

, over-due from Rio Janeiro. Did the ed. 
|itor have any news of the vessel, and did he 
think her son was safe? The editor looked a: 
his register—a great scrap-book in which the 
news of the paper was pasted—and soon after 
replied that the vessel alluded to was spoken 
in a certain latitude not many hours’ run from 
the port. ‘‘ And she is over-due two days,” | 
added. i 

“Yes,” said the woman. 
she is safe ?” 

The lady was very much troubled, and said 
her son was her only child and her support. 

While she was asking these questions and 
trying to get some comfort from the editor, 
who, of course, knew no more than herself, a 
rough-looking, sailor-like man came into the 
room, and said he came to report a wreck, 

‘*'This is the place,” said the editor. 

The lady rose up from her seat, but she did 
not leave the room. 

‘* What vessel?” asked the editor. 

“The ,” said the sailor. 

The lady screamed, and all in the room start- 
ed up except the sailor, who paid no attention 
to her but went on with his story: 

“Went ashore at Barnegat last night. Com- 
plete wreck. Nearly all the crew and passen- 
gers saved by the wreckers.” 

‘* Were they not all saved ?” asked the lady, 
appealing directly to the wrecker. 

**Not all, marm, not quite all; but I can't 
tell you any names, ’cause I can’t write ’em.” 

The wrecker sat down by the editor’s side, 
and that worthy began to question him in low 
tones, in order not to disturb the other writers 
in the room, as to the particulars of the wreck. 


1€ 


“Do you think 


| The lady hesitated a while, and shortly left the 
The Ship News Editor's room of a great daily | 


room. Soon after she was gone the wrecker 
drew a small bundle from his pocket, and slow- 
ly unfolding two or three letters displayed a gold 


| locket. 


“I think I’ve seen that lady’s face afore this. 
If I aren’t mistaken,” he added, opening the 
locket and displaying a miniature, ‘that’s her 


| —leastways it’s like her.” 


The face certainly was like that of the lady. 

‘*T guess that wus her boy,” he added. ‘He 
wns a young fellow about eighteen. He wus 
the first chap I picked up when I made my) 
round this morning, and I took these things 
out uv his pocket. He’d been lying thar ever 
since high tide, and was stiff as 2 marline- 
spike.” ; 





“Why did you not tell the poor woman 
this?” I asked. 

«“*Twouldn’t made her no richer,” he an- 
ewered, gruffly. ‘She'll know it soon enough 
if she buys the paper. And she might ’a want- 
| this ‘ere trinket again, and for nothing too, 
Oh!” he added, with a laugh, ‘I’ve known ’em 
to be so mean as to take waluables like this 
from a poor wrecker, and never say as much as 
‘Thank ye.’” 

The Ship News column has its history not 
less interesting than its romance. Although 
the present form of publishing Ship News was 
not invented and systematized until about 1837, 
still the collection of shipping inteliigence may 
be said to have been the beginning of news col- 
lecting in this country—the origin, in fact, of 
the present system of American journalism. It 
has only been within the last forty years that 
we first begun to collect news for the purposes 

f sale, and Ship News was the first that was 
supposed to have a marketable value. Previous 
to 1828 there was no regular system of journal- 
ism. The papers which existed before that 
time used to publish whatever came to hand, 
and made no effort to collect news. They dis- 
coursed very learnedly and elaborately about 
parties and politics—editorials were then two 
and three columns long—but as far as news 
was concerned the papers contained only brief 
statements of whatever the editors happened 
No reporters sought to learn the de- 

ils of statements or the reliability of the ru- 

mors, but they gave them just as they heard 
em. That 


near, 


was the manner in which the 

wspapers of New York city were conducted 
no longer ago than 1828—in the days of *‘ Auld 
Lang Syne,’* which we are accustomed to mourn 
as the ** good old times.” Then the Ship News 
of New York harbor was collected by two or 
three small boats. At this time the news boats 
f the New York Press form a miniature fleet, 

mposed of all classes of small vessels, from 
steam-yachts to row-boats. And comparative- 
ly not so small a fleet after all, as many of the 
vessels are larger in size, and in numbers are 
several times greater, than the fleet in which 
Columbus discovered America, These boats 
are maintained in every important port of the 
country, and the news which they collect is 
transmitted to the New York Press by tele- 


* At the time alluded to the New York Gazette, a 


daily paper, was published by one Lang. He had 
over his door, as a sign-board, a figure-head of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. When Hale and Hallock inaugu- 
rated their system of collecting news the Gazette and 
other papers of its stamp failed, and the office was 
sold and altered for a restaurant. The new proprie- 
tor, a Scotchman, and a man of very considerable at- 
tainments and wit, bought, among other traps of the 
Gazette office, the figure-head of the old printer. His 
design in possessing himself of this decidedly inap- 
propriate sign-board for a restaurant was not sus- 
pected until the name of the restaurant appeared ap- 
pended to the figure, and Mr. Lang found that the 
customers of the witty Scotchman were pronouncing 
the name of the restaurant, “‘ Auld Lang Syne,” as if 
it were read, “‘Old Lang's Sign.” 
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graph at an expense of many thousands of dol- 
lars annually. 

Very different from our own is the system 
of Ship News collecting in England and on the 
European continent. It is a difference result- 
ing from the varied character of the systems of 
journalism of this country and those of Europe. 
The contrast is the more apparent between En- 
gland and this country because both speak and 
print the same language, and are so intimately 
concerned in the same maritime enterprises. 
In America the papers are the only news col- 
lectors. In England the reverse is almost 
wholly the case, particularly in the matters of 
telegraphic and maritime news; and the pa- 
pers simply publish of the former what Reuter, 
the telegraph news monopolist, doles out to 
them, and of the latter what they find recorded 
daily on the books of ‘* Lloyds” or “ Lloyds 
List” as it is called the world over. And all 
the world over there is but one “ Lloyds”— 
that peculiar institution without a rival or a 
parallel. In this country the general public 
knows little or nothing of this great establish- 
ment, though its agents are every where, and 
“Lloyds List” is to be found on every sea- 
coast merchant’s table. And, indeed, at home 
its history and workings and operations are but 
imperfectly known. Primarily, it is an asso- 
ciation of London merchants for the purposes 
of maritime assurance, and for the security and 
credit of mercantile navigation throughout the 
world, ‘Lloyds List” finds more than one 
parallel in another department of commerce 
in America, in the circulars or ** Blue books” 
of the various commercial agencies in which the 
standing, pecuniary condition, and moral char- 
acter of merchants throughout the country are 
given. “Lloyds List,” however, treats of the 
character of ships rather than of men, and gives 
daily, for the benefit of merchant shippers who 
employ, and insurance agents who take risks 
on them, the age, tonnage, and ‘‘ rate” of mer- 
chant vessels throughout the world. But as it 
is also a combination of London merchants for 
the collection of Ship News, just as the Associa- 
ted Press of New York is a combination of jour- 
nalists for the same purpose, an account of 
“ Lloyds” may naturally enter into this article. 

A great number of the great commercial 
houses and corporations of England, and, in- 
deed, of all old countries, are carried on un- 
der names no longer borne by the members, 
‘“* Lloyds” is still more singular in this respect, 
for there has never been a prominent—certain- 
ly never a leading—member of the association 
bearing that name. “Mr. Lloyd,” to whom 
thousands of letters are addressed annually by 
ship-owners, captains, and crews, is a myth. 
Many years ago—from about 1705 to 1750— 
there was a Lloyd who kept a chop or coffee 
house in Lombard Street, London, to which 
many merchants engaged in maritime adven- 
tures resorted for meals, just as the London 
dealers in bullion and stocks used at the same 
period to resort to Jonathan's coffee-house in 
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the same locality, But ‘ Lloyds” has passed | beadle in his box, and the numerous offices of 
into history while Jonathan’s is a mere recol- | the numberless life and fire assurance compa- 
lection. Naturally enough merchants meeting | nies, he reaches the great hall to which the 
here talked of their business affairs. There is | merchants daily resort to pick up sea-farine 
a poem extant, carefully preserved in Guildhall | news, and which is known by the name of the 
library, entitled The Wealthy Shopkeeper ; or, | old coffee-house—‘‘ Lloyds,” ’ 
Charitable Christian, in which a London mer- The hall is of elaborate and handsome yy... 
chant is described, in very prosaic terms, as | portions, worthy of the magnificent building o 
‘resorting to Lloyds to read his letters and | which it is a part. The ceiling—one of th, 
attend sales.” Richard Steele in his ‘ jour- | most beautifully frescoed in England—igs x), 
nal,” published in the Tatler (No. 246), and | ported by two rows of high columns of styec, 
Addison, in the Spectator, have alluded to} with variegated colors in imitation of mar)le 
“Lloyds,” the latter making it the scene of a| On the sides of the hall appears the coat oj 
description of commercial life. arms of the establishment, a golden anchor ey. 
But though his house was the focus of news, | blazoned on a shield of blue ground.  Mahog. 
the Rialto of the maritime merchants, Mr. | any tables placed around the room serve » 
Lloyd seems to have had no direct agency in | desks for the members and the clerks, but the 
making it so beyond the preparation of the} persons in the hall are constantly moving to 
roast beef and the dispensing of the ale so en- | and fro, circulating in the crowds which gather 
ticing to all Britishers; he doubtless made aj around certain desks representing particular 
point of listening to, and then repeating to new- | interests. The noise and confusion—like th 
comers, the maritime news which he heard dis- | of all similar chambers, whether legislative or 
cussed by his customers, so that his place became | commercial—is painfully oppressive to a stran- 
noted therefor ; but he probably never took risks | ger; but when the routine of business is under. 
on vessels at sea as the merchants who dined at | stood the apparent complications disappear, 
his house were accustomed to do, He simply | and the animated scene is plain enough, 
knew how to “keep a hotel” (on the English | The first object which attracts the attention 
plan), and doubtless died without dreaming that | of the merchant, and which is to be explained 
the name of his obscure coffee-house was to be | to the stranger on entering the hall, is the bul 
given to the busiest and most peculiar depart- | letin-board. There are, in fact, many bulletin- 
ment of that busy and peculiar institution—the boards, but each is a duplicate of the other, 
Royal Exchange of London—the greatest Bourse and a number are used for the greater conven- 
of the world. ience of the crowd. These bulletins contain 
In every respect the London Royal Exchange | the news of the day, showing the vessels cleared 
is a peculiar institution, In the first place, | at the Custom-house ; those which have sailed; 
the building itself is decidedly un-English, and | those which have arrived at the home and at 
would look less out of place in Rome, Moscow, | various foreign ports; the latitude and longitude 
Paris, or Calcutta. It was built expressly for| and whereabouts of vessels “spoken” at sea, 
an Exchange, for the sale of stocks, shares, gold, | giving also the date when seen, and the condi- 
products, merchandise, ete. ; but stocks and | tion of the vessel; the vessels in port at all sorts 
shares are never dealt in there. The mer- | of places ; such events occurring at sea as would 
chants congregate daily in the only part of the | atlect the rate of insurance—as, for instance, 
building which has no covering—the court-yard, | the presence of the white phantoms of the Arctic 
in fact; and the main portion of the building is | Ocean in warmer waters, changes in the light- 
devoted to the offices of life and fire insurance | houses, signal-stations, etc. ; and every thing of 
companies, brokers, banking offices, ete. | the kind interesting to shippers, insurance men, 
Entering the open court in which the mer- | captains, and pilots. 
chants and brokers meet, the seeker for “‘ Lloyds” | On a high desk by itself, on one side of the 
—the peculiarity of this peculiar building—is | room, is the Loss Book, or, as it is commonly 
referred to a glazed mahogany door, which | called, the ‘ Black Book.” This volume is 
forms the entrance to the place he seeks. On) about the size and appearance of a common 
opening this he finds himself at the foot of a| commercial ledger, and contains all the in 
high, broad staircase, much admired by archi- | formation not usually registered on the bulletin- 
tects, but accursed by old and gouty merchants. | boards in regard to the disasters at sea. In 
Passing the statue of Huskisson, of honorable | _ 
memory, the tablet to the Zimes,* the red-robed | parties named in the connection were men of come 
standing, and they brought a suit against the Thun- 
derer. It resulted in the conviction of the Times of 
* The marble memorial in honor of the London | libel, but the damages were put at one shilling only. 
Times, referred to here, was imbedded in the wall of | While the suit was pending Lloyds raised by subscrip- 
the Royal Exchange, in the gallery or vestibule lead- | tion $13,500, with which to defray the expeuses of the 
ing to Lloyds, in 1843; but the inscription on it bears | suit and pay any damages which might be assessed. 
date in 1841, before the corner-stone of the present | The Times refused the money when it was proffered 
building was laid. It commemorates a noble action | Lloyds then laid aside $750 to pay for the inscription 


in journalism. The Times, in 1841, called the atten- | on the tablet which is now imbedded in the wall, and 
tion of the commercial public to a coalition of adven- | gave the remainder for the purpose of founding 4 
turers who were endeavoring to injure the interests of | Scholarship for a deserving pupil at the City of Lon- 
commerce in general, and ruin several banking-houses | don School, and, I believe, gave the nomination to the 
in particular, by means of false letters of credit. The Times. 
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fact, the -pulletin- betnd is the register of Good | 
News ; the ** bls ack book” is the dismal recorder 
of Bad News. ‘The announcements in each are 
made in the most laconic style which the prac- 

iced clerks of ** Lloyds” can command, They 


seldom occupy more than a couple of lines, and | 


In the *“ black 


wre of course W ritten by hand. 


hook” the number of pages thus covered varies 


with the season. In summer one or two pages 
re used daily ; in winter, the season of heavy 
-jles, as Many as a dosen pages are filled out 
gales, ) 
with such brief entries as these : 

schr. Mary Jane, Smith, put into Barbadoes, 5, leak- 
ing. Hope, £3000. 

Steamer Br) Lyonnaise, Gautier, burned at sea, 
March 20. Hope, £8000; Mutual, £4000. 


The meaning of the first paragraph is this: 


The schooner Mary Jane, of which one Smith | 
is captain, sprung a leak at sea and was com- | 


yelled, on the 5th of the current month, to enter 
the port of Barbadoes for repairs; she was in- 
wed for $15,000 (£3000) in the Hope Com- 
The second paragraph is explained thus: 
The French steamer Lyonnaise, Captain Gautier, 
as insured in the Hope and Mutual insurance 
companies for $40,000 and $20,000 respective- 
ly, It is seldom that any thing is said in the 
“black book” of ‘‘ Lloyds” of that part of the 
| drama of the wreck or the fire which is of 
most interest to the general public—the loss of 
‘‘Lloyds” takes no cognizance of the 
doomed humans ; it is property, not life, which 
the underwriters of ‘* Lloyds” insure. 

om attention given to the bulletins and the 

black book” varies, as does the number of the 
entries on the latter, according to the weather. 
When the self-indicating barometer and ane- 
mometer which are affixed to the walls tell of 
pleasant weather and mild breezes, the students 
of the ‘black book” are few and unexcited, 

while the bulletin- boards are in requisition ; 
but when they indicate great storms and unfa- 
vorable winds the readers of the “black book” 
are numerous, noisy, and demonstrative, while 
the bulletin-boards are deserted. 

The entries on the bulletin and the ‘ black 
book,” the indications of the meteorological 
instruments, and the reports of the various in- 
surance inspectors on vessels, combine to make 
up the daily paper published by ‘‘ Lloyds,” and 
known as Lloyds List. I believe that only the 
weekly List circulates in this country, and in- 
deed outside of England. Its purpose and con- 
tents have been explained before. It is a very 
old gazette. Few of the early } Numbers—in 
fact, none of those previous to "the 996th—are 
in existence. The 996th Number is dated June 
7, 1745. As the paper wasoriginally published 
but once a week, it is believed that the First 
Number appeared in the year 1726. 

There are other peculiarities of Lloyds, such 
as the Chart Room, where are displayed maps 
of every sea, ocean, bay, and port in the world, 
each on a roller, and arranged with great care ; 


and the Reading Room, where the files of news- | 


s destroyed by fire on the date given, and | 


| book,” 








papers, maritime gazettes, commercial circ val ars, 
etc., are arranged according to nations and con- 
tinents, on two large tables, which may be said 
to represent the two hemispheres; but these be- 
long to the department of insurance rather than 
that of news collecting. The next questions of 


| interest to us in this connection are, therefore, 


How is this news collected ? and how is the in- 


| stitution sustained ? 


The method of collecting Ship News employed 
at “Lloyds” is not materially different from 
that of the New York Associated Press, but it 
is more elaborate and perfect, and far more re- 
liable. ‘* Lloyds” has its agents in every part 
of the world—on every inhabitable rock in the 
sea, as well as in every open port of every na- 
tion. ‘ Lloyds” is a sign-board to be found in 
every port that a ship can enter. The agents 
employed are either England’s foreign officials 
(generally consuls) or English merchants of re- 
pute residing in foreign countries, and always 
men of such official or commercial standing and 
reputation as enables them to obtain the earliest 
shipping intelligence. These agents are in con- 
stant communication, by letter and telegraph, 
with the central office in London, and here their 
reports finally concentrate. At the same time 
that their information is on its way to London 
it is circulated in every port touched at by the 
vessel bearing the communication to ‘‘ Lloyds,” 
and thus ‘* Lloyds” news is disseminated. From 
the office the accumulated information goes in 
bulk, and not piecemeal. Besides these agencies 
of information, the merchants of London who are 
subscribers to ‘* Lloyds” furnish their news, re- 
ceived by letter or otherwise, to the institution ; 
and the captains and crews of vessels often re- 
port to ‘‘ Lloyds” before they do to their own- 
ers. ‘** Lloyds,’” said a London merchant to 
a foreigner, who was inspecting the “ black 
‘“‘is a spider planted in the centre of a 
web which is the sea, and the shipwrecked ves- 
sels are the dead flies.” The metaphor is un- 
satisfactory, for the mission of ‘ Lloyds” is cer- 
tainly not to destroy, and they are not all dead 
flies that come to its web. 

It costs more that $50,000 annually to sus- 
tain the institution and pay for its news. This 
does not appear to be a very large sum when 
we recall the expenses of the New York Asso- 
ciation; but it must be remembered that the 
London institution is confined to one branch 
of news collecting, while that of New York 
embraces all. The telegraphic expenses of 
‘* Lloyds” are a fraction as compared with that 
of the New York Associated Press. 

The business of ‘ Lloyds” is conducted by a 
committee of twelve members, one of whom— 
generally a leading merchant and a member of 
the British Parliament—is chosen as the chief. 
The working staff is headed by a secretary, who 
is an admiral of the British navy, and is other- 
wise composed of a large number of assistant 
secretaries, clerks, and waiters—the latter title 
being given to the messengers in remembrance 
of Lloyd’s coffee-house. The revenue of the 


9 Meas 


* 


prem s 
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association consists of the subscriptions of the 
members ($125 to $250 each per annum), by 
the sale of its news to the English newspapers, 
and the subscriptions to the List, which has a 
large circulation in all parts of the universe. 

In contrasting the English and American 
systems for the collection of this most import- 


ant commodity of news—important alike to | 


several commercial and many social interests— 
it must be acknowledged that, while that of 
America is by far the most enterprising, that of 
England is far more perfect and reliable. The 
American Association can learn a wise lesson 
of ‘* Lloyds.” Its own enterprise, and the in- 


ordinate American demand for news, has led | 


the New York Press of late years into several 
excesses, such as the unwarrantable amplifica- 
tion of brief telegrams, and sometimes the pub- 


enough, its credit has been impaired. To be 


suspicion. 


furnish the news, like those of “* Lloyds 
be men of standing and reputation. We do not 
mean to say that the majority of those so em- 
ployed at this time are not men of character and 
reliability, but it is nevertheless true that they 


—— 
had spent the morning—Venus in Contrast ty 


this Diana! How fresh and pure and sweet 
and quiet! 


Here the Greek Slave raised its eyes to leery, 


| with a blush suffusing all its marble, how it was 


being criticised, and to obtain the valuable jp. 
formation : 
“Why, John, you will be really beautify)!” 
The eyes fall upon the sewing of the }; us) 
hands, to rise again to his, calm and full: 
‘Much obliged to you. What do you mean? 
A pleasant smile too, but no ringing laugh. 
ter; there’s where Louisiana had the ady 
age of her! 
“Beg your pardon! How old are you?” 
“Older than I seem—nearly sixteen,” 
“Tn school still, I suppose? But no, for to- 


ant- 


| day is Monday.” 
lication of others wholly false—and, naturally | 


“cc No 


I closed the course at our Seminary 


| here just two weeks before you returned.” 
valuable the news of a paper should be above | 


Rumors should be distinctly sepa- | 
rated from facts; and, above all, the agents who | 


| 


.” should | 


are not chosen with that care, or impressed with | 


the idea of responsibility, that distinguishes 
** Lloyds,” and which makes that institution 
the maritime authority of the whole world. 


THE NEW TIMOTHY. 
Part Third. 
I. 
HIS Monday afternoon the Rev. Charles | ‘ 
Wall sits by the fireside in company with 
John and—worth fifty thousand cargoes of 


Johns—“‘ The Analysis of the Will.” He is 
reviewing the passages marked by him therein 
for re-perusal, putting in his thumb, in fact, 
and pulling out the plums—somewhat stony— 
of this Christmas Pie. He has extracted a 
particularly important one, and leaning back in 
his rocking-chair—that cradle for grown-up ba- 


| Political Economy. 
| omy is for mtn!” had been the instant rep}; 


* And what next?” 

*“T do not know.” 

And it is a shade this time which flits across 
the pure face. Thereupon Mr. Wall junior 
kindly examines her upon the nature of her 
| studies. The Botany therein reminds him, he 
| tells her, of the meeting held by his class at 
' college to demand release from lectures on the 
same. ‘Botany is for females,” the commit. 
tee appointed thereat had urged upon the Fac- 
ulty in their request for lectures, instead, upon 
“s Yes, but Political Econ- 


| from the professor who said satirical things. 


bies—is obeying my Lord Bacon and inwardly | 


digesting the same. 
would whisper to him and his whole class that 


no human being but is # volume too, richly | meet, exactly what they think. 


worth at least an occasional study ! 


But oh, that some angel | room. 


His foot on college and seminary heather, he 
| has an hour’s interested conversation with her. 
** You know they always said in their letters, 

John is well as usual;’ or, ‘John sends her 
love ;’ or, ‘We couldn’t get along without John;’ 
and the like. You have grownso! Would you 
like me to teach you Latin?” For it dawns 
upon him that it will be a great kindness to 
mould and form her mind, so fresh it is, and 
plastic! And another hour is given to discus- 
sion of this project. 

** Above all things I would like to know—” 

“Mr. Merkes!” John interrupts him, rising 
quietly from her seat as a gentleman enters the 
** Mr. Merkes, this is Mr. Wall.” 
In the millennium people will say, when they 
* Mr. Merkes! 


If any sue h) | Tall, thin, austere—my very idea of a professor 


angel hovered near it wisely took the guise of | | of the higher mathematics!” is what Mr. Wall, 


John, sitting on the other side of the fire- -place | 
—an easy transformation for the angel! 

As he rocked to and fro, his half-closed eyes | 
upon his companion, he grows aware of the fact | 
that her head, bent over her sewing, resembles | 
that of the ‘‘ Greek Slave,” which he had seen, 
with hushed lips, a few weeks before, in New 
York: oval contour, straight nose, curved lip, | 
clear brow, hair gathered into a simple knot be- | 
hind—how wonderfully like! A reminder of 
the marble, too, in the hue and repose of this 
work of Art also; none of the glow and gor- | 
geousness of Louisiana Mills, 


| 
| 


in that case, would have said. ‘* And you are 
that nephew your foolish uncle has told me so 
much about! An uncle’s absurd partiality; just 
as I suspected!” would have been Mr. Merkes’s 
salutation; only, in the millennium, our very 


| thoughts about each other will be, and justly, 


| 
| 


congratulations. As it is, Mr. Merkes takes no 
particular interest in his young friend. He has 
| so many troubles! And he shows none—mere- 
ly takes a seat a little apart. 

T will let my uncle know that vou are he re,” 
says Charles Wall, and is too far outside the 


with whom he | room to catch Mr. Merkes’s slow remark : 
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“No, you need not. He is not at his study. 
| will wait for him.” 


‘flow have you been, Mr. Merkes?” asks | 
John, when the silence is growing too long. | 


Saye when his wrongs age the topic, silence in- 
rusts Mr. Merkes like ice; averse to conver- 
tion on the general principle of being averse 
pretty much every thing. 

“Not well, Miss. My health is, I may say, 
never good,” is his reply. 

“No special sickness since you were here 
last 2” asks John, with interest in her eyes. 

“No, Miss, no. I am generally unwell.” 

And unless every line of his face lied he cer- 
tainly was, though no man ever had a more iron 

stitution. And chronic his complaint is. 
No baby had ever been so ill-used from his very 
hirth: his rattles came to pieces perversely just 

annoy him; his cradle only jolted him; the 
hairs tripped him; the floors smote him. The 
onspiracy thickened against him as he grew 

»: his ball fled from him in spite; his books 

i themselves, whenever he started for school, 
to get him a whipping; molasses withheld its 

» sweetness, pudding its sufficient quantity, 

t of sheer malice. His brothers bothered 
him; his sisters worried him; his parents were 
far from being, at least to him, what parents 
should have been. Teachers and schoolmates 
but swelled the cabal against him. Emerging 
into the world he found it—as he expected !— 

t an arena full of personal foes. Yet, with 

this, Mr. Merkes has veins of gold all through 
the quartz of his character, driven therein as by 

fiery force of his religion, Which is pure and 
sincere, 

“The children are well, I hope ?” John again 
reaks the rapidly congealing silence. 

“Samuel has been quite ill, I believe ; Mary 

is threatened with the croup; Alexander is 

ll just now,” Mr. Merkes replies. 

“ And dear little Lucy, Mr. Merkes ?” 

“Ah, yes; consumptive, I fear.” A soften- 
ng in Mr. Merkes as he says it; harder than 
most men even then. 

“Take a seat nearer the fire,” urges Charles, 
who has now returned and reported the result 
f his search for his uncle. And Mr. Merkes 
lid seem cold—even in midsummer his appear- 
ce betokened frost: genuine piety at heart; 
but one can keep heat as well as flame covered 
pin that as under a bushel. 

Mr. Merkes declined the seat. Whatever an 
fer was, Mr. Merkes generally did decline. 
His habitual feeling is No! 

“T have often heard my uncle speak of you, 
Sir,” remarks Charles at last. 

“Favorably ?” doubted Mr. Merkes to him- 
self, his outer expression being, ‘‘ Ah!” 

“When did you arrive?” he asks at last. 
‘A very unpleasant trip you must have had ?” 
he adds, on being informed. 

“No, Sir; a very pleasant one indeed.” 
ee am contradicted,” thinks Mr. 
Merkes, 


“You are well acquainted with Dr. Brown,” 


| ** This is my nephew. 


his younger associate in the ministry ventures 
after a while. ‘* You will be glad to know that 
he is well. Fills his chair admirably.” 

“Yes; his book—‘ Analysis of the Will,’ I 
believe they call it—obtained him the place. 
I tried to read it once. It seemed to make a 
great parade of learning!” And in the same 
way Mr. Merkes acknowledges that Dr. John- 
ston may be of a lovely character but not of 
much foree. ‘‘ His Inaugural was the poorest 
thing I ever saw. He was no more fitted for 
his chair than I am,” adds Mr. Merkes., 

“On the contrary, he does admira—” begins 
Charles. ‘I beg pardon!” he blushes and 
corrects himself, ‘‘I mean he is quite success- 
ful.” 

Mr. Merkes is used to buffeting; he takes it 
patiently. But he is no whit swept away by 
the young man’s enthusiasm for old Dr. Ivison, 
either. 


** More peevish, however, as he grows older, 
I fear,” is all his comment thereupon. 


‘**They tell me the Institution is becoming 
very rich,” Mr. Merkes remarks, after quite a 
silence; ‘‘at least something of the kind was 
trumpeted in the papers. False, I suppose; 
statements generally are. Rich men suppose 
they can buy heaven that way. They may 
find themselves mistaken.” 

In the same strain Mr. Merkes is sure the 
new chapel being built there will lead to ex- 
travagance. Sut just here the front gate is 
heard falling to. A quick step along the grav- 
el, and Mr. Wall senior enters the room. 

‘Ah, Brother Merkes! Glad to see you!” 
He greets his visitor cordially and as with both 
hands; a burst of sunshine upon an iceberg, 
the glow in return is only reflected. ‘‘ Glad to 
see you—glad to see you!” continues the new- 
comer, laying aside hat, cane, and over-coat. 
Tall, isn’t he? Draw 
nearer the fire. How have you been?” For 
if Mr. Merkes is winter, his host is summer— 
yes, and autumn, 

Mr. Merkes waits while his host punches the 
fire vigorously. The animation of that indi- 
vidual enlivens yet exhausts Mr. Merkes, His 
perpetual protest against it fatigues him. The 
very high standing of his brother in the minis- 
try, his wonderful success, which Mr. Merkes 
can not fully account for, make it incumbent 
that he shall be doubly on the alert not to yield 
thereto, It is like walking against the blowing 
of the south wind. Alas! when with no one 
whom he can oppose, Mr. Merkes whirls round 
upon and opposes himself. In all the world no 
one whom he opposes and maltreats as severely 
as he does himself! 

‘“* Whether it’s the workin’ of a diseased mind 
on the man’s body, or a diseased body on the 
man’s mind, J don’t know,” Mrs. General Likens 
has often remarked to the General, smoking his 
cob pipe in his arm-chair. ‘‘ But he’s a good 
man for all that!” the same lady always adds, 
after an hour or so of speech upon the same 
point, 
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** All well, I suppose, with you?” Mr. Wall | 
senior adds, in continuation of his greeting, 
rubbing his hands cheerfully together before 
the fire. 

“ About as usual,” is the reply; leaving the 
impression that the usual course is far from 
joyous. ‘No, nor any thing of special inter- 
est in his church.” 

Mr. Ramsey, who has recently visited the 
General Likens neighborhood, in which Mr. 
Merkes resides, has given us in Hoppleton a 
wonderful account of the singing there, Mr. 
Wall informs Mr. Merkes. 

‘“*And had nothing to say of my sermon. 
Of course!” is Mr. Merkes’s thought. He says 
only: ‘Yes; it is loud, and, I believe, correct. 
Whether they are making melody in their hearts 
to the Lord, though—” Solemn silence. 

** Mr. M‘Clarke, who leads your singing, does 
not even profess religion ?” he asks. 

“Oh yes; for years has done so,” Mr, Merkes 
is informed. 

*“T feared not, from his excessive interest in 
your singing. Reminds me of the theatre.” 
And Brother Merkes regrets the undue levity 
of the children in Mr. Wall’s Sabbath-school ; 
greatly fears the whole Church is in a state 
of decline, sorrowfully refusing to accept Mr. 
Wall's theory thereupon of seed-time as well as 
harvest. 

“And how is Mr. Long doing?” his host 
asks at last—hopefully, too. 

“The very singular person they call Brown 
Bob Long? For the present I know nothing 
against him. I expect every day to hear that 
he has gone back to his desperate courses, I 
generally avoid him. On two occasions he 
squeezed my hand so hard on meeting me as to 
render a poultice necessary. I confess I have 
but little faith in him.” 

‘“‘Nor have I! Not a particle! But I do 
have in his Master to help him stand,” Mr. 
Wall makes answer. At which Mr. Merkes is 
very justly and deeply offended. 

** And Mrs. General Likens ?” asks his host, 
after a pause. 

‘*Her general health is good, Sir,” Mr. 
Merkes replies. ‘‘ At least so far as I know. 
Her intellect I regard—I think all do—as utter- 
ly unsettled in reference to what she calls her 
poetry. It makes her a positive nuisance!” 
Mr. Merkes adds, with gray heat, stung sud- 
denly by remembrance of his cruel sufferings in 
connection therewith. 

Will some one please write and say how it 
was? Mr. Wall senior flowing evenly along 
like some munificent river, broad, deep, bright, 
making all his course that much the greener 
and more beautiful. And this other flowing 
with narrow thread among the obscure places 
of the world, perpetually fretting among peb- 
bles, striking hopelessly against rocks, tumbling 
wounded and protesting over continual falls all 
along. Temperament? Circumstance? What? 

** Oh, we are perfectly agreed at heart, Broth- 
er Merkes,” Mr. Wall remarks at last, rising 


| length of Mr. 
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from his seat—he never can remain se, 
long. ‘‘ And now I've got a favor to ~y of 
you; I'm glad I thought of it. 
nephew here to preach for you !” 

“Oh, uncle!” exclaims that nephew, whi}. 
even John colors a little. Mr. Merkes soy) 
considers the proposition, having advantag 
them all therein. 

‘**Have you any special reason therefor. , 
cle?” asks the nephew, somewhat aware of ; 
Merkes’s reflections. 

“Yes, I have. If Brother Merkes wil] } 
so kind!” is the reply. Mr. Merkes looks 
Some conspiracy against him! 

** Next Sabbath I preach against that wretch. 
ed Ishmael Spang, by appointment,” he 
finally. ‘* Your nephew can come the Sal 


— 


Plea Ase ask m 


after. Some of the people may have some ; 
riosity to hear him.” 
“Thank you. Now come to my st 


Brother Merkes,” 
the door. 
themselves.” 
«My company not being agreeable to them!” 
thinks Mr. Merkes, eternally haunted, and | 
his own ghost at that! , 


his host says, w: alking tow: : 


‘We'll leave these young pe 


Il. 


Miss Louisiana Mills is at supper when 
few evenings after this, it is announced to 
that young Mr. Wall has called and awaits 
in the parlor. Now Miss Loo had eaten 
most nothing since dinner, and there were ri 
batter-cakes for supper. Presume not to judg 
in her case if you have never had upon you 
plate such cakes—soft, light, the delicate wl 
as delicately browned, well buttered, a dish oi 
honey not six inches from your plate; and sim 
ilar batter-cakes continually from the kitche 
each supply hotter, softer, lighter, better brown- 
ed and buttered than the last. Miss Loo sees 
no pressing necessity of leaving the table in- 
stantly. Mr. Wall can wait a little. 

Mrs. Mills comeg in to him at last, shakes 
hands, gives an incidental pull at each of the 
very handsome curtains, says Loo will be 
presently, asks after his ‘‘ people,” and van 
ishes. Door opens again—Colonel Mills! 
No one more cordial than the globular Colonel 
Not a richer, happier, more cordial household i 
all Hoppleton. And you would never dream it 
of the Colonel, who sinks into an arm-chair, fill- 
ing it full as one does a mug with ale, his w! 
waistcoat and ruffles answering very well for 
the foam; but the unanimous opinion of that 
community is that the Colonel and his house- 
hold are, in reference to any and to every thing 
outside their family circle, the ‘closest people” 
—strong emphasis on closest—in the world! 
is only that they have so decided a sense of th 
necessity of enjoying themselves as to be unw! i 
ing, very naturally, of abating in any way their 
means of doing this by expenditure upon others 

** And, lawsy ! what did you talk to the peo 
ple so for last Sunday ?’ ’ Miss Loo is saying t 











It 





her visitor half an hour later. 
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‘[ don’t understand you, Miss Loo,” Mr. 
Wall replies; but in his soul he is saying, ‘‘ You 


are undoubtedly the most beautiful woman now 
alive!” groaning over it none the less. 

“Why, don’t you know? Lawsy!” A peal 
ughter. ‘*That other Sunday you preached; 

+ this last time you talked to us so; it sounded 
* funny. Lawsy!” Another ringing langh. 

The fact is, Edward Burleson had basely 
robbed his friend—under pretext of brushing 

; coat in the bank parlor, and just before the 

ttter entered the pulpit—of his elaborate ser- 

n. His first consciousness of this in the pul- 
»it had been a blankness of after consciousness 
ra minute, as of paralysis. Revived from this 

is indignation at the wrong done him, as 

by pungent salts, he had managed, by the time 

he rose to preach, to throw the sermon as com- 

tely out of his mind, too; and, taking the 

ne text, had simply told the people its mean- 

ing, instead of preaching it to them, succeed- 
ing thereby a hundredfold better. 

“ And, by-the-by, you are a member of the 
church, Miss Loo ?” he asked, after a while, and 
n his lightest manner. 

“Oh dear no! Me? 
But without the laugh ; in as frightened a man- 
ner as if she had been invited to embark in a 
balloon. 

“Tam so sorry you didn’t like my sermon,” 
he adds, hastily, to undo his mistake, and in a 
still lighter manner. For she is so very beau- 
tiful! 

“Oh, I never said so. Lawsy, no!” 

What rich, ringing laughter! And so beau- 
tiful! Nor does half an hour more of con- 
yersation avail to obtain for her visitor even a 
pin’s head, in all her exclamation and laughter, 
upon which he can hang even the frailest sub- 
stance or meaning. She is only a very large 
little girl. But so beautiful! 

‘‘ What a singular name, Louisiana—Louisi- 
ana! How did they happen to call you that ?” 
he asks at last. 

“Oh, I was born on Pa’s sugar plantation 
there, you know. And oh, the sirup we used 
to eat there warm from the kettles!” So amus- 
ing. 


ali 


f} 


Oh lawsy, no!” 


‘“‘They could not have given you a better,” | 


her lover says, thinking of the sugar-cane and 
oranges, and the heavy moss swinging in the 
slow breeze there over the universal level ; with 


dim remembrance, too, of the monotony there, | 


and malaria. 


And Miss Louisiana is smoothing a ribbon | 


between her sleepy fingers, and—is so beauti- 
ful! She is just risen from a most satisfactory 
supper; is richly dressed, jeweled, and per- 
fumed; is in perfect health, very rich, not a 
care in the world. If she does not actually pur 
with satisfaction as she sits upon the velvet 
cushions of the sofa, it is not because she is not 
in the mood to do so. 

Plenty of offers has Miss Loo had. But she 
is a perfectly obedient daughter, and those pe- 
cuniarily desirable have been a little too unde- 


sirable in respect of drink, horses, cards, and 
the like, for Colonel Mills. His one condem- 
nation being, “ No, Loo; he will spend every 
cent of your money!” She has only, in such 
case, to say to the ardent swain, ‘“* Oh lawsy, 
no! The idea!” and the silver peals therewith 
have rung requiems to many a confident at- 
tempt on her heart, hand, and fortune. Al- 
though it is only her father who speaks through 
her lips on such occasions, just as it is only Pro- 
fessor Pentzmenkey, her music master, who 
plays through her fingers when she is at the 
piano! 

And Miss Loo is such unspeakable and de- 
lightful reaction from the Seminary course! 
Only, if he does indeed succeed in winning her, 
Mr. Wall feels that it will be like coming sud- 
denly into possession of a wax doll of the larg- 
est pattern—and what to do with it! 

**Do let me hear you play,” he says at last, 
in desperation for a topic. And Miss Loo 
seats herself at the superb piano, places before 
her the first page of music which comes to hand, 
and grants his request. 

No pains nor-money had been spared to in- 
struct Miss but it was work. 
Pentzmenkey earnestly desired to make money ; 
it is the only thing that holds him to it. In her 
ease he fairly earns his money, Standing be- 
hind her as she sat at her lessons, his voice is 
persuasion, but his face is wrath. During her 
serene persistence in every possible blunder, a 
thousand times corrected, he grasps his mus- 
tache as a sort of rein by which he holds him- 
self in. She couldn’t understand it all, and 
she didn’t! Three days of the week, one hour 
each day, he makes honest effort thereat, more 
than exhausting his English. He stops, hide- 
ously profane—but in German, and under his 
breath—while Miss Loo sits still, her fair fin- 
gers slumbering on the keys, perfectly cheerful, 
waiting for him to go on. She has nothing else 
to do, and she takes lessons for years. Pentz- 
menkey ceases even to pour out his sou® to his 
wife on the subject, gets used to it—is not 
‘““Mees Meels” a standing income to him! In 
time she learns to play certaig tunes —very 
beautifully, too; but it is only Pentzmenkey, 
at last, playing them by her—a sort of mechan- 
ism from long-continued rote, worked by him 
even when his hand is for the moment off the 
crank, 

‘*Oh, I’m so glad he’s gone!” Miss Loo re- 
|marks with a yawn to her mother, intruding 
into that lady’s bedroom and wakening her 
|out of a sound sleep, when the deluded visit- 
|or is at last departed. ‘I thought he never 
| would go, I \ as so sleepy. Besides, I’m dying 
| for a little more of that delicious jelly-cake. 
| Where are the keys, Ma?” 

‘*She is so very beautiful !” the visitor groans 
to himself as he walks home—‘“‘ so exceedirigly 
| beautiful!” Now the Margaret whom Faust so 
| violently loved was not beautiful at all—only a 
|eoarse peasant girl, toughened and hardened 
and bronzed by unceasing drudgery from morn- 


Loo; severe 
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ing till night. As Mephistophiles remarked 
when he gave Faust the witch’s broth, it would 
make him imagine the next woman, whoever 
she was, a Venus. And though this poor young 
fellow was intoxicated too, his Margaret was 
beyond all doubt an exceedingly beautiful wo- 
man. But people somehow always yielded 
that to Miss Loo as with a groan, 


Til. 


It is as the sun is setting, a week after this, 
behind General Likens’s orchard, that Charles 
Wall drives up to the front gate of the Gen- 
eral’s place, having John seated beside him in 
his buggy, the General himself, who has escort- 
ed them from Hoppleton, riding upon his inva- 
riable roan behind. 

** We'll let the men have the parlor to them- 
selves, child, while we stay here at the table 
and have a good talk.” It is Mrs. General 
Likens who says it, the same evening after sup- 
per. ‘Deary me, I’m so glad to see you to be 
sure! Do try an’ eat a little more, while I wash 
up the cups and saucers, you've eat no supper 
at all. 
cup again? No? You really won't? Well, 
draw nearer the fire—Moll, get some more kin- 
dlin’—an’ I'll turn a little so as I can see you 
while I wash up. 
sure!” 

Please like Mrs. General Likens, dear reader. 
Every body did who knew her. For any re- 
spectable person to have lived in the county and 
not to have been at the General’s would have 
been a wonder. Somehow, without dreaming 
of such a tliing, you were certain, by a sort of 
fate, to stop, in passing, at the well in the front 
yard for a drink. Next you found yourself sit- 
ting in a hide-bottom chair, its wood scoured to 
whiteness, in the long front piazza of the house. 
Then, there you were atthe table, as if you had 
lived there all your life, eating and listening to 
Mrs. General Likens. Ten to one you found 
yours@lf at last—at a late hour, too—in the best 
bedroom, well tucked in under the red stars of 
the best quilt, smelling so of lavender—Mrs. 
General Likeps’s broiled chicken and light bis- 
cuit sitting well on your stomach, but Mrs. Gen- 
eral Likens’s voice ringing still in your ears, 

There wasactually something of the Web of the 
Spider about that low-roofed homestead. But I 
would be ashamed of myself if I mentioned, in 
connection with such a metaphor, that Mrs. Gen- 
eral Likens was always spinning long threads 
from a humming wheel in the back-shed room, 
standing beside it the tallest, thinnest lady, her 
outstretched arm reaching farther, her fingers 
holding the thread the longest ever known; or 
else she was seated on a low rocking-chair in 
the front piazza, knitting long blue stockings 
with the thread of yarn stretching away to the 
ball lying yards off on the thoroughly-scoured 
floor. Nor do I intend to add, in such con- 
nection, that Mrs. General Likens had any nose 
and chin at all—their length, and that of her 
tongue too, forbid any allusion to them what- 


Have a hot biscuit? ,Let me fill your | 


How well you do look to be 
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ever. Mrs. General Likens spun habitually 
other lines, also, longer than all these tied ¢¢. 
gether—lines of poetry! It would be improper 
having alluded to a spider’s web, to state tha 
the General was short and stout, and local wh n 
in the house—his wife around and around him 
all the time, he perfectly still in his arm-~ hair, 
| either at table, by the fire, or on the front pi- 
| azza—because this and his blue jean trowsers 
very full in the seat, might suggest an idea o 
a bluebottle fly. Let all such vain fancies }p 
discarded ; for only once get well acquainted 
with the General and his wife and you know 
none whom you respect more highly. 

*““And you’ve been so long a-coming, too, 
child,” continued Mrs. General Likens, as she 
washed and wiped the cups and saucers with g 
towel thrown over her left shoulder, three yay) 
long at least. ‘I expected you when we 
strawberries ; then when the raspberries came: 
then when we had melons. I was certain you 
would be here in peach-time. I’ve been real 
hurt, and when you knew your mother, too, 
was—stayed—” 

“Oh, Mrs. Likens,” interrupted John, “I've 
wanted to come. But you know how it is, 
| Mr. Wall does not keep any carriage. Ey 
if he did, I had no one to come with me.” 

“Mrs. General Likens, I’m usually called, my 
|dear, though you needn’t mind about that, 
| Yes, but when Mr. Wall—the uncle, you know 
|—came at our communion that time, what a 

blessed meeting it was! I never heard any 
| body preach like him in all my life. You ought 
to have seen the General. He sat there on the 
| front seat at church still as a stone, a-drinking 
| in every word, Preaching three times a day 
| for a week we had. We all only wished it was 
six times a day, and meeting protracted for- 
ever. Our James, you know, made a profes- 
sion then. He couldn't bear Mr. Merkes. ‘Too 
| sour for me, Ma,’ he would say, and make a face 
| all wry like, as if he had bitten a green persim- 
|mon. In spite of myself I'd laugh. But Mr. 
Wall? From the first sermon he preached 
James listened for his life. I'd been praying 
| for him—you know he was our only child—for- 
| years. I’d akind o’ hope in Mr. Wall's coming. 
His preaching had been so much blessed every 
| where else, I said to myself, ‘Who knows? 
| who knows?’ and prayed special for James. 
| When I saw him listen so I felt some hope; 
but when I tried to talk to him he said, ‘ Not 
| now, Ma, if you please,’ so grave like I hushed 
|right up. ‘Don’t you say one word to him, 
| Polly,’ the General said, I didn’t, though it was 
|very hard. One night about the middle of the 
meeting we heard him praying in a low voice 
like in his room. It was right over our bed. 
| The General and I kneeled down together on 


en 


the spot, I tell you! About day—little before 
| —Some one came into our room. ‘ Who's that?’ 
| I said, wide awake, for I sleep like a lynx—one 
eye and both ears open. ‘Don't be afraid, it’s 
only me, Ma,’ he said; ‘I couldn't wait till 
day!’ Such a hugging and kissing and thank- 
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»¢ God I don’t suppose you ever heard! It 


wasn't three months after that he came to die. 


‘Ready to go any hour now, Ma,’ he said from 


ho start. * God bless that Mr. Wall!’ he said.” 
pe 1 John listened with interest as the old lady 
told the long story of the dying hours of her 
niy « hil a 
“But the reason I could not come that 
time.” said John at last, ‘‘ was because Mr. 
Ram We had it all 
rranged that I was to ride in the buggy. But 
u _Ramsey plead to come, and Mr. Wall said 
he could not do without his presence and his 
ravers. And so I staid—willingly.” 
[he fact is, it was Laura Wall, not John, 
10 was to have accompanied upon this trip 
young minister, only she had declined to 
so, when it was proposed, with a vehemence 
in one so habitually quiet and gentle. 


sey Was SO anxious to go, 


mazing 
rhe trath is, Laura Wall had, some months be- 
fore this, thrown up her hands with an “ Oh, 
Mr. Merkes!” of actual horror when that gen- 

leman had one day asked her, on a visit to her 
father’s in Hoppleton, to marry him. And, 
hen urged by Mr. Merkes to ‘‘ think over 

the matter, at least,” her only reply had been, 
“Think of it! No, Sir! not for an instant!” 
n tones sharper even than when she detected 
, invading calf in the act of devouring her 

icest hydrangea. Of course Mr. Merkes 

is effectually roused toward her. He had 

ped that she was unlike, superior to the 

rverse world about him. When, after long 

ibsence, he revisited the house his whole man- 

r toward her was, ‘‘I am aware, Miss, you 

artily desire an opportunity of undoing your 
lreadful mistake! I thank you, Miss, never!” 

Part of Mr. Merkes’s woe was that she had 
instantly made known his offer and her rejec- 
tion thereof to every body, He saw that in the 
very manner of the clerk, in Hoppleton, of whom 

: bought a saddle-blanket, and was charged too 
much for it at that, a week after. Even Uncle 
Simeon, holding his horse when he visited next 
at General Likens’s, old and infirm as he was, 
smiled when he took the bridle in a way which 
convinced Mr. Merkes that all the negroes, 
even, throughout the neighborhood had got 
hold of the story. He read his discomfiture 
in the titter of every girl at Sunday-school, 
even in the corners of the eyes and mouths 
of his soberest members. 

Of course Laura Wall had never breathed a 
syllable about it even to her own father or 
mother, “It is too ridiculous—I can’t!” had 
been her thought. Even if Mr. Merkes had 
known of her silence it would only have aggra- 
vated his suffering. ‘* Did not even regard an 
offer from me of sufficient importance to men- 
tion it!” he would have said to himself. But 
the pessibility of meeting Mr. Merkes at Gen- 
eral Likens’s house was enough to keep Laura 
Wall away. 

Mrs. General Likens is not silent all this time. 

“Ah, well, child, you are here now,” said 
that lady, wiping her eyes with a long handker- 


chief from her bag, and putting it carefully back 
again. ‘I’m going to keep you here as long 
asIcan. Only wait till after prayers to-night 
and I'll read you” —and she smiled benevoleat- 
ly on her young guest—“ some lines I wrote on 
James's death. I've some, too—several pieces 
—on Mr. Wall’s preaching. You shall hear 
them all.” 

Now John had long heard of Mrs. General 
Likens’s poetry. ‘To listen to some of it was 
the grievous toll that every stranger through 
her gates had to pay, unless that stranger, more 
cunning than a fox, more slippery than an eel, 
managed to evade the infliction. During Mr. 
Wall’s visit it had taxed even his genial piety 
to the utmost. As to Mr. Merkes, the quanti- 
ty he had listened to was appalling, and had 
gone far toward brimming the cup of his woes. 
The General heard every line his wife wrote be- 
fore the ink was dry, still as a stone in his chair, 
or moving only to keep his pipe filled and light- 
ed. He did not mind it; the lines were only a 
part of the sound of his wife’s tongue, distract- 
ing him no more than the clucking of the ma- 
ternal hens about the house. Honestly she be- 
lieved that it was as great a pleasure to others 
to hear as it was to her to write; believed it so 
heartily as to remain blind and deaf to every 
possible intimation—and she had received a 
great many—to the contrary. Some theme 
would strike her in the morning, and all day, 
while spinning, knitting, in kitchen and dairy 
and poultry-yard, would she be weaving the 
fabric of her verse, getting it by heart as she 
proceeded. Then, while the General snored in 
deep diapason in the bed at night, the precious 
lines were written out on foolscap—all too short 
for the purpose—on the well-worn, ink-spotted 
little desk in the corner, In the little dark 
closet under the staircase were trunks of it; 
but as Mrs. General Likens was in a state of 
perpetual production, she rarely went back be- 
yond the effusions of the last six months. Yet, 
had the old house got on fire, all that poetry 
would have been placed far beyond the devour- 
ing flames by her before she would have even 
thought of her stores of yarn; stronger lan- 
guage than that can not be used. Yes, nature 
had constructed Mrs. General Likens to utter 
herself. She never resorted to paper when 
there was any living ear at hand to listen. If, 
then, she preferred poetry, it was because she 
could thus lengthen out what she had to say to 
an extent and tenuity of which prose did not 
admit. 

Is it inconsistent with profound reverence to 
say that there must be a sense of the ludicrous 
in the great Creator? Surely there is an inti- 
mation of the infinite geniality of His adorable 
nature in bringing about that Mrs, General 
Likens should write, yea, and should persist in 
reading, too, her verses to wincing auditors. 
If holy spirits indeed hover over this world of 
ours, interested spectators of all that takes 
place, that they should weep over its miseries is 


| utterly inconsistent with the perfect happiness 
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they possess ; it is quite possible that they should | 
smile at much they daily behold. If this dear 
soul added a little to the sorrows of her friends 
on earth, depend upon it she added largely to | 
the happiness of her friends in heaven—to their 
genial amusement, celestial laughter! 

**Look out for the poetry, John, and don’t 
get rude!” was the last thing Laura had said 
to John in parting at the buggy—said it with a 
laugh. She had only known of that poetry by 
hearsay—had she herself ever been exposed to 
it she never could have jested on so serious a 
subject. 

At this moment, supper things being cleared 
away, General Likens and his guest are called 
in, The large Bible, so thoroughly used as to 
require dextrous handling to keep the loose, 
age-darkened leaves in place, is laid on the ta- 
ble. <A chair is placed beside it. The tallow 
candle is carefully snuffed with the tongs and 
put on one side the book. The General reads 
a chapter, a few verses of a familiar hymn are 
sung, John’s voice aiding to sweeten the tones 
of her hostess, Then a prayer, and Charles 
and John rise from their knees anxious for bed. 
Mrs. General Likens has no such idea; the Gen- | 
eral has, 

**T'll show Mr. Wall to his room,” he says, | 
taking up the candlestick. ‘‘ Light another 
candle, Polly, and take Miss to bed too. Now 
don’t talk to her any more to-night,” he adds, 
in an imploring tone, to his wife. ‘‘I know 
she’s tired; let her get a good night’s sleep, and 
you can go at her fresh in the morning!” 

And, with a good-night, the gentlemen dis- | 
appear from the room. 

“You mustn't be surprised at the General, 
child,” says his wife, having lighted her candle 
from the fire. ‘* He’s amazing slow, but he’s | 
sensible. 
rest! Come, child,” and John follows her glad- 
ly up the narrow steps of the steep staircase into 
asmall, neatroom. ‘‘James’s room,” says her 
hostess, in explanation. ‘‘He’s in a better | 
mansion now, and we'll all soon follow. I’ve 
got that poetry here in my bag; took it out of 
the desk just before prayers, and put it there so 
as not to forget. You just begin to take off your 
things, and I'll read it to you while you unhook.” 


| ever it was. 


As if I would want to break your | 


And Mrs. General Likens placed the candle | 


—a whole one—on the table, with its white cot- 
ton cover fringed with cotton lace, and draw- 
ing up a chair beside it, adjusted her spectacles, 
and proceeded to untie the yarn wound about a 
roll of foolseap. ‘* You would like to hear it, 
child, wouldn’t you?” she asked, in a way that 
took an affirmative as a matter of course. 
in her nature to equivocate. There was one 
alternative before her. 

“But you promised to tell me about my mo- 
ther, you know, Mrs, Likens. For years I've 


wanted to see you and have you talk to me | 


about her. 
I'm afraid I won’t hear at last,” said her young 
guest, slowly undressing. 


** Well, the General told me not to talk , 
you—Mrs. (reneral Likens, they call me, child 
but the poetry can wait till I’ve done. Yo 
see it was this way,” said the old lady, thr 


ing her spectacles up from her nose op jy 
head, adjusting her cap-border, and sett}, 


“Th; 


herself in her chair for a good talk. 

must have been some fifteen or sixteen y, 
ago. We lived in Old Virginia then, ~ w 
had a home among the mountains—a hor, 
place than this it was. Our house was ; 
on the stage-road. We hated it drea, | 
passengers would walk up the mountain ; 
pase the stage. The road was terrible stec; 
and they would always stop in for a drink 

water.» I didn’t mind that, for it gave m P 
chance to have a good deal of agreeable tq)! 
when they came to the front porch for { 

gourd, only they always left the front 
open, and the hogs would get in constayt 
There was the garden, too, alongside the road 


| The stage passed twice a week ; and twice e 
| a . 
| ery week, Mondays and Wednesdays it was, j; 


fruit time, the garden was sure to be full of pas 
sengers getting strawberries, raspberries, apples, 
quinces, nectarines, peaches, green-gages—w 
We kept a dog—Tige we « 
him ; but he bit a passenger one day climbing 


|up a pear-tree, and the General had the | 


give him away. They broke the palings, to 


Ah, well, child, I'll come to it—needn’t tell me 
| Dear me, what a white skin you have got—just 
like your mother. 


Well, one day—let me see 
—yes, it was in the summer, because I was sit 
ting out on the front porch knitting, I heard th: 


| stage coming up the mountain, when a gentle- 
| man opened the front gate; didn’t stop to shut 


it behind him, but came up the walk as fast! 
He was all pale and panting and out of breath 
He lifted his hat as he come near—I saw at once 
he was a gentleman-—and said, ‘This is Mrs. 
General Likens, I believe? I come to beg, 
Madam, that you will take my wife—she is 
in the stage behind—and myself in for a day 
or two.’ ‘It isn’t our custom to take in 
strangers,’ I said. ‘But, Madam, my wife is 
ill—really ill,’ he said. ‘Oh, if that’s the 
case,’ said I, ‘certainly, certainly.’ By this 
time the stage was at the gate. Just as soon 
as he opened the stage-door to help her out I 
saw it all at once, and hurried down. [ tell you 
child, she was the sweetest young creature I do 
believe I ever saw in my life. She looked up 


| at me so helpless like, just as if I was her own 


Now | 
John did not wish to hear a line, and it was not | 


We can’t stay with you long, and | 


mother; and I had her in the house, in the best 
room, her things all off, and her safe in bed in 
no time. I tell you, it was high time she was 
out of that stage, jolting about over the mount- 
ains. ‘You foolish young thing,’ I said; and 
then she told me how Mr. Easton, her husband, 
had married her somewhere—about Richmond, 
| wasn’t it? and then had to be absent several 
months out West hunting a home—a mer 
chant, wasn’t he? He had found a place, 
made all his plans to move out, was in 3 
{hurry to carry his wife home. ‘I hated t 





tell him, you know, 
then she began to cry. 
said. 
stupid about some things!’ However, I cheered 
said how glad I was it was our house 
ypened in at; and then I told her some 
¢ my troubles. Sit down on the bed, child,” 
eontinued Mrs. General Likens to her young 
“but you needn’t have brought that 
-gown with you; I've got a plenty, I 


she hay 


» [ll show you some I worked when I} 
F ‘ ° - ‘ . . T 
was to be married to the General; they ain't | 


ven frayed yet—real linen. Well, I must get 
al or we won’t get to the poetry to-night. 
Same week your father had a little daughter. 
Yes, it was under my roof you were born, child 
—and I'm glad to see you under it again. 
Where was that father of yours raised, child ?” 
“In Virginia, Mrs. Li— Mrs. General Li- 

My mother was too,” said John, ventur- 


¢ 


nye 
ong, 


ing to prop herself up a little against the head- | 


hoard ef the old-fashioned bedstead with one 
of the large, ruffled pillows. 
“Oh yes; I know about your mother well 
Any body could see that. She was 
a and plump and sweet and rosy as a 
June peach. I declare she was the smilingest, 
sweetest little wife I ever did see! I don't 
want to wound your feelings, but I declare I 
hought your father was a Yankee. He was a 
tall, handsome, mighty neatly dressed man. 
He was a pious man, too; for in the six weeks 
he was with us he led in prayer at family wor- 
ship often. But he was such a straightforward, 
straightspoken sort of a man, so prompt, so de- 
ided like. 


wife right straight off to his new home the in- 


, 
3 so 
I 


stant it was ready, stopping for nothing!” 

And while the old lady pauses a moment 
to snuff the candlé with her long finger and 
thumb, previously dampened for the purpose at 
her lips, it may be added that Mr. Easton was 
a sort of New England man, only boru at the 
South—clear-headed, energetic. Of a singu- 
larly practical character, he prided himself on 


The idea of carrying his young | liness, as she sat with disheveled hair in her 
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Madam,’ she said; and} look like your father, too—something about the 
*Oh, these men!’ I} nose, the mouth, the eye—don’t know where. 
‘Bless their souls, but they are mighty | You only have the hard sense of your Pa, child, 
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and the sweetness of your Ma, and you'll be 
nigh perfect, I reckon. But what became of 
your Pa and Ma when they went West? I 
wanted to ask Mr. Wall when he was here, but 
he was so busy preaching.” 

*“*My father was a merchant in the same 
town six years, I was their first and only child, 
and they spoiled me, I’m afraid. My mother 
seemed to love my father and myself even more, 
I believe, than mothers generally do. I'll show 
you her miniature some day,” said John, now 
wide awake and sitting up in a chair. ‘At 
last she sickened slowly and died. Oh, she 
was so beautiful, Mrs. Likens—Mrs. General 
Likens; such glad eyes, and glowing cheeks, 
and coral lips, and winning ways to the last ; 
every body almost idolized her. I've been told 
often. When she was dying, you know 
the strange request she made; as she left no 
boy, that I might be called ‘John,’ after her 
husband she loved so well. It was only a sick 
fancy, perhaps, but my dear father respected it. 
Hardly three years after and he was gone too.” 

‘** Broke all to pieces, wasn’t he ?”’ asked the 


so 


| old lady. 


‘*He was rich when my mother died,” said 
John, softly, ‘ but after that he seemed to care 
almost nothing for his affairs. His partner de- 
frauded him in some way, and he was ruined.” 

“And how was it Mr. Wall raised you?” 
asked her hostess, more and more deeply in- 
terested in the young girl, whose striking love- 


night-dress, was heightened by their theme. 

‘* My father was the wealthiest member, the 
most active member, in Mr. Wall’s church when 
he lived. I do not know how it was, but for 
years before my mother’s death I had become 


|a kind of pet in Mr. Wall's family—we lived 


looking neither upon the dark side nor the | 


bright side of things only, but upon every thing 
exactly as it was, apart from its lights and shad- 
ows. As to his wife, it was her childlike ways, 
her sunny sweetness, and a certain low music in 
her voice, which had won her husband’s heart. 
The youngest of her father’s family, she was 
from birth the pet and darling. Hers was an 
old-fashioned, pious ancestry —and there is 
something even of piety bequeathed in blood 
and nurture, giving additional purity and glow 
toa person such as Rubens loved to paint, so 
fond and dimpled. 
trast to himself that her husband loved her. 

“ And so you are his daughter and her daugh- 
ter!” said the old lady, taking a good look at 


John in the brightened shining of the candle. | 
“Yes, child, you look like your mother, cer- | 


tain. Never mind, I ain’t going to flatter you 
—flattery is bad for young girls. 


tered me too much when I was young. You 


near together; in fact, every body seemed to 
pet me, then, 
asmile. ‘‘I 

** Ah, well, 


and ever since,” she added, with 
don’t know why it is.” 
we can guess,” said Mrs. General 


| Likens, with a motherly nod of her head. 


| blush, ‘I almost lived at Mr. Wall's. 


* After Ma’s death,” continued John, with a 
There 


| was no one at home but the servants-—that is, 


| more 


It was because of the con- | 


People flat- | 


all day when Pa was at the store. When he 
went to the North to buy goods he always left 
me there, they begged for me so. During all 
his sickness it was there I remained. After 
my father’s death they all seemed to love me 
than ever. I believe I have an aunt 
somewhere who wrote for me, but Mr. Wall 
did not like her letter, or something of the 
kind. While he was waiting for some Provy- 
idence to decide the matter it decided itself, 
and that is all. When Mr. Wall moved to 
Hoppleton I came too with the family.” 

‘“<T suppose you know it, child, but Mr. Wal] 
thinks the world of you. ‘I've seen a great 
many children in my day, ma’am,’ he said to 
me when he was here, and I was askin’ after 
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you, ‘but I never saw such a thoroughly sweet | 
and perfectly sensible girl in all my life.’ Yes, | 
I know I oughtn’t to have told you that. Per- 

haps he’s all mistaken; he’s such a warm-heart- | 
ed man he’s almost certain to think too well of 
people—just as Mr. Merkes thinks too bad of 
them. You see, Mr. Wall thinks every body 
he meets is good, just like him, and Mr. Merkes 
thinks every body he meets is just like— No, I 
mustn’t say that—he’s our minister, and he’s 
a most excellent man, somewhere at the bot- 
tom under every thing, I do believe. And so | 
you keep house for them, child, do you?” asked 
the old lady. 

“No, Madam. Why who could have told 
you that ?” asked John, with a start of surprise. 

‘Same man,” replied the old lady, with a | 
smile. ‘‘Le’s see. ‘She’s a treasure, ma’am,’ 
he said. ‘Mrs. Wall’s an invalid; Laura de- 
votes herself to flowers, visiting the sick, help- 
ing at weddings; and John keeps house, keeps 
the keys of the smoke-house, pantry, cellar ;’ I | 
think he said corn-crib, but ain’t certain, ‘She's 
a darling little old lady,’ he said ; ‘an’ her name, | 
John, fits her like a cap.’ Sing’lar, wasn’t it? 
Are you a professor, child ?” asked the old lady, 
rather suddenly, in conclusion. 

** A member of the church ?” 
panion, after a little hesitation, 

‘*Of course, child, yes, a professor of relig- 
ion.” 

** Yes, Madam,” replied John. 

‘* Glad to hear it,” said the old lady, sincere- | 
ly pleased. ‘I was sure of it. It isn’t late, I 
reckon. We haven't talked much, for the Gen- | 
eral said we'd better not; can’t you tell me 
some of your experience ?” 

**T have not had any, ma’am,” said John, 
after a moment’s hesitation, taking a seat again, 
by the instinct of a wearied nature, on the bed. 

‘*No experience!” exclaimed her compan- 
ion, in tones of unmingled wonder. 

‘* None worth telling you,” explained John. 

**Yes, but I want to know when you were 
converted,” said the old lady ; “ how the light 
first broke ; how long you were mourning for 
sin before; something of your doubts and fears | 
since then, You needn’t say much, for we must 
come to the poetry. I know you are anxious 
to hear it.” 

“ My religious experience is very little,” said | 
John, desirous of making some return for the 
deep interest of her new friend, ‘ I was trained 
from my birth, you know, by pious parents. I 
can not remember when I did not kneel morn- | 
ing and night by my mother’s side to say my 
little prayers. We always had family worship, | 
too, and I went to Sunday-school from the time 
I could walk, and to church too. Ever since 
I have lived in Mr, Wall’s family it has been 
the same.” 

‘*But didn’t you never experience a change 
of heart, child? You know the Saviour said, 
‘Ye must be born again,’” said the old lady, 
with grave apprehension. 

‘*Yes, ma'am,” John makes reply, with hesi- 


asked her com- 


| well as I can every day,” John adds, after ql 


| like Brown Bob Long out here. 


| : . . ; 
| way, I've powerful exercises !—up in the 
| ret, down in the cellar! 


| exactly. 


| line of the firs) piece was read. 


| believe.” 


tation, “ I hope I have had such a change ; es 
I don’t know when it took place. I never think 


| about that.” 


** Yes, child, but what proof do you have?” 
Mrs. General Likens asks, with anxiety, ' 

‘*T try to love the Bible and the Sabbath,” 
her companion replies, with lowered eyes and 
voice. ‘I think I do love to pray; and I knoy 
I love the Saviour, and I try to serve Him as 
uite 
a pause. 

‘* But don’t you have any exercises of mind— 
any wrastlin’ with the devil? All his waves ay’ 
his billows don’t they sometimes roll over you? 
You mustn't be offended, but you take things 
I'm not going 
to say Bob ain't a real disciple; but he takes 
things so even like—so quiet and simple. Any 
gar- 
But writing my feel- 
in’s out in my poetry is some relief too: only 
relief except prayer. Ah! child,” added the 
old lady, drawing in a very long breath and 
slowly shaking her head, ‘‘ you are only a babe 
in Christ yet; you haven't had any experiences, 
You mayn't believe it, but I’ve got a large blank 
book, which the General bought to keep his ac- 
counts in, full from one end to the other of 
verses I've wrote in some of my frames of mind. 
If I live I'll read it ajl to you!” 

By this time the young traveler was lying en- 
tirely down upon the bed, almost asleep in spite 
of herself. 

‘‘That’s right, child,” said the old lady. 
“Only get under the cover; you'll take cold, 
We mustn’t talk any more to-night. I'll sit 
here and read you a few pieces while you rest 


| yourself.” 


So saying, the favored of the Muses unrolled 
her long bundle, carefully selected a sheet, 


| snuffed the candle afresh, drew her glasses down 


on her eyes, took them off and wiped them care- 
fully, replaced them, and, with a preparatory 


| clearing of the throat, was just about to begin. 


At this instant there was a voice from below, of 


| entreaty rather than command: 


“Polly! old woman! do come down! you'll 
kill that poor child !” 
“In a moment, General—you go to sleep!” 


| was the shrill reply. 


Whistle a lioness from its tender prey—a 
young fawn lying passive under its paw? Not 
And the poetess remorselessly read 
on. She was too deeply interested in her lines 
to glance, even, at her companion. Finished at 
last. 

‘‘Stop!” she said, eagerly, when the last 
“Don't ex- 
press any opinion, child, till you've heard this 
next piece. It’s better than the other, I do 
And she dashed into it, rejoicing in 
so attentive a listener. When she had finished 
the candle-wick towered aloft like a column 
among the ruins of Greece, 

‘* Well, child, what do you think of that?” 
she asked, as she slowly snuffed the wick. 
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# You’ ve listened first-rate. 
se—I don't like it. 
ways afeared they ain’t sincere.’ 
4 slow, soft breathing was the only reply. 
pees sound asleep, as I live!” exclaim- 
el Mrs. General Likens, standing over the bed, 


and with some disappointment in her face and | 
| hotel during his visit to New York, and watch 


tones. 

Yes, and from the moment she began, with- 
out the least intention on the part of the sleep- | 
er, sound asleep, her fair cheek pillowed on one 


t 


ypen palm. As the old lady looked upon her 


| are called ‘* brandy-smashes, 


the shade of displeasure passed from her brow. | 


“Tis astonishing,” she said to herself, *‘ what 
music there is in them lines! 
evel u rhymes followin’ each other so pat. 
she was tired too. 
and read them all over again to you soon’s I 


And 


an.” 


It must be in the | 


Never mind, dear; I'll try | 


And with a soft, motherly kiss upon the check | 


of the sleeper, a careful tucking in of the starry | 


quilt at the sides, shading her wasted candle 
the steps with stealthy tread. As she 
crept under the cover to the side of her sleep- 
ing lord he woke up enough to growl: 
Polly, 
much what a blessing ’twould be!” 
noring again in a moment after. 


and was 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS BY AN 
AMERICAN. 
IV.—ENGLISH AND AMERICAN HOTELS. 
RTISTS 

t 
two sides of the 
Engli 
be very pleasant, or Englishmen would not ad- 
here to it so persistently. 
turned to foreigners, however, has quite another 
appearance, That Englishmen admire the sys- 
tem is evident from the dismal failure of a re- 
cent attempt to conduct a London hotel upon 
the American plan. A splendid building had 
been erected, and, after a time, one of the most 
pepular and enterprising of American hotel- 
managers was engaged; but the English di- 
rectors of the hotel company objected to any 
innovations, and the manager found himself 
censured for every thing which deviated from 
the fine old British model. But Americans 
think English inns any thing but comfortable, 
because they have been accustomed to a system 
somuch better at home. The English or Eu- 
ropean plan of letting you a room at so much a 
week, and charging you fixed prices for what- 
ever other entertainment vou require, is by no | 
means unknown in the United States; but it 
has never been able to compete with the Amer- 
ican system of charging so much a day for| 
board and lodgings, giving you every accommo- 
dation for this money, and debiting you with | 
no extras except wines, 

One can not be surprised that the mode of 
hotel life in America is so little understood in 


same face are unlike. 


| 
| 


th her hand, Mrs. General Likens descended | 
carefully | 


** Oh, | 
if you only could keep from talking so | 


But don’t flatter | England when he finds beverages called “corpse- 
When people do, I’m al- | 


revivers” sold as American drinks near the Hay- 
market, an American restaurant totally misrep- 
resented at the Paris Exposition, and such an 
authority as Mr. John Oxenford sticking to the 
statement, which he published in the Times, that 
he used to lay awake at night at a first-class 


the rats drinking out of his water-pitcher. Gen- 
uine American drinks have names strange 
enough; but the fact that certain decoctions 
” “«mint-juleps,” 
and ‘‘ sherry-cobblers,” scarcely justifies the in- 
vention of the Haymarket “corpse-reviver,” or 
of Mr. Sala’s “that thing,” and ‘that other 
thing’’—beverayes never heard of in the States. 
At the Paris Exposition there were American 
dishes, and the negro waiters were beyond ques- 
tion; but the English bar and the French flow- 
ers and the lady money-taker were strange to 
an American. Pointing out these and other 
discrepancies to the Boston girl who was sitting, 
like Matthew, at the receipt of customs, I asked 
her where she had seen any thing of the kind 
in the United States. ‘‘ Well, Sir,” she very 
shrewdly replied, *‘ you must remember that we 
are in France, and must do something to please 
the Frenchmen.” I wonder whether all the 


| other national restaurants in the outer circle of 


| same manner and for the 


tell us that not only are all the! 
faces in the world different, but that the | 
The | 
ish side of the English hotel system must | 


the Exposition building were modified in the 
same reason? If so, 
we who have eaten our way around have not 
really dined @ /a every country on the globe, 
after all. As for Mr. Oxenford, an American 
may dismiss the matter with a shrug of the 
shoulders, and an inquiry as to what disease 
burdens the brain with such singular images ; 
but no doubt most Englishmen will hencefor- 


| ward believe that the palatial hotels of New 


The side which is| 


York are overrun with vermin, and no number 
of American denials will avail any thing against 
that curious letter in the Times. 

An American hotel is a city within a city. 
Like the old Roman baths, almost every thing 
necessary for enjoying life may be found within 
its walls. You arrive, register your name, and 
are then in possession of the freedom of the 
house, which is furnished as luxuriously as a 
palace. You have a comfortable room in which 
to sleep, elegant parlors and drawing-rooms, 
fitted up like those of the best private man- 
sions, in which to receive your friends, There 
is always a piano, and sometimes a good libra- 
ry. The dining-room is open from six o'clock 
in the morning to three the next morning, and 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner, tea, and supper are 
all included in the fixed price you pay per diem. 
The bills of fare are very long and very varied, 
and the landlords vie with each other in pro- 
curing all the delicacies of the season. Most 
of the great hotels have farms connected with 
them, so that the supplies of butter, eggs, milk, 
vegetables, and poultry are exceptionably good. 
At every meal you order as many dishes as you 
please—it costs no more than to order one. 
The Americans are rather extravagant in this 
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respect. It is not uncommon to see a delicate 
lady surrounded with a score of plates, each 
containing some rich dainty. The Western 
people who come to New York on business, and 
feel bound to order every thing upon the bill of 
fare, and try to “eat their way right through,” 
are by no means fabulous. It ought to be un- 
derstood, however, that the plats are not very 
large; they are in the French style; but there 
is no limit to the number of them which you 
may obtain. When an American sits down to 
eat, he takes a bit of this and a bit of that, un- 
til he hits upon the dish which precisely suits 
his palate. I remember one of my countrymen 
who had just landed in England, and, forgetful 
of the change of locality and habits, ordered an 
American breakfast. After a long delay, re- 
lieved by the perusal of the newspapers, he was 
amazed to see a procession of waiters enter the 
room, the first bearing aloft a boiled ham, the 
second a broiled chicken, the third an omelet, 
the fourth a fried fish, the fifth a beef-steak ; 
and so on, until a feast for a regiment was 
placed upon the table. The order had aston- 
ished the landlord, but the breakfast and the 
bill astonished the American. At home, he 
would have been served with small portions of 
each of these dishes, and of a dozen more, if 
he liked, 

But—lodgings, eating, and drinking aside— 
much more remains, 
tains a large billiard-saloon, a hair-dressing sa- 
loon, a telegraph-oflice, a bulletin for the latest 
news, an office for the hire of carriages and 
horses, a bar-room for those who drink, a cigar- 
stand and smoking-room for those who smoke, 
a news-stand with the latest periodicals, a read- 
ing-room with the city and provincial papers on 
file, bath-rooms upon every floor, ticket-offices 
for those who wish to go to the railways or the 
theatres, a stock-list for those who take an in- 
terest in speculations, a hat and cloak room, an 
office for surplus luggage—a thousand conven- 
iences for the comfort and gratification of the 
guests. Few English hotels have any of these 
advantages and improvements; none have them 
all. You soon tire of dining in the ‘‘ coffee- 
room”—so called upon the ducus-a-non-lucendo 
principle, because so few persons take coffee 
there—off of the inevitable joints which seem 
to be the same every day; and if you order 
special dinners your expenses are trebled. You 
must go outside the hotel for a bath. (If you 
want to play billiards you must tramp over 
the town until you discover a table unengaged. 
To dispatch a telegram you must employ a com- 
missionaire. A porter must be sent to order 
your horse or carriage. Another is necessary 
to procure your tickets for the theatres. If you 
desire to learn the news a boy must be employed 
to buy your papers, or you must patiently await 
your turn to pore over the advertisement sheet 
of the coffee-room Times, If you like ice in 
your drinks the fact is reprovingly mentioned 
in the bill. It is impossible to get supper later 
than eleven o'clock, and so you are driven out 


An American hotel con- | 


to Evans’s. Unless you hire a private parlor 
you have no place in which to receive you, 
friends, unless you take them into the coffee. 
room, where other people are eating, or into ¢), 
smoking-room, where every body else is drink. 
ing. The menu consists of about twenty dishes 
furnished with remarkable but wearisome regu- 
larity all the year round. To procure good 
cigar inside a London hotel is a miracle. 

ery thing is admirably contrived to perpeti 
remind you that the hotel is simply a building 
in which to sleep. There is nothing home-like 
about it. As for cheapness, all the luxuries 
and comforts of an American hotel could be 
obtained before the civil war for two dollars q 
day—about eight shillings English. Now, jy 
consequence of the depreciated currency, the 
price is doubled. Where could you live so well 
in England for eight shillings a day ? 

Even were all other charges equal in English 
and American hotels, the fees which you are 
obliged to give to the waiters in England woul 
overbalance the account. In the United States 
servants, as a general rule, neither expect nor 
receive gratuities, except at the watering place 
hotels, in the height of the season, when the 
only way to get your plate filled at dinner is to 
put some money upon it for the waiter. The 
servants are regarded as part of the staff of the 
establishment, and are paid by the landlord. 
In England they are paid by the guests, and an 
item called ‘‘ attendance” is inserted in the bills 
beside. The landlords must make a nice pot 
| of money by this transparent swindle; for they 
pay very low wages, and allow the servants t 
leke out a livelihood from gratuities; so that 
| you are doubly cheated—first by the “ attend- 

ance” generally, and then by the attendants in- 
dividually, 

taxes and poor-rates in the bills, or invent a 
special item called ‘ cook’s salary,” it is impos- 
sible to say. They have as clear a right to do 
so as to charge for attendance. A comic paper 
| has immortalized this double dodge in a capital 
| picture. ‘I’ve paid for waiting in the bill! 
cries an irritable old gentleman to a servant 
| who has asked him to remember the waiter. 
“Yes, Sir,” is the reply; “but that was for 
waiting for your chops, Sir.” Aside from its 
gross injustice, this little matter becomes a very 
serious business when you learn by experience 
that your personal comfort at an English inn 
or restaurant depends, not upon the amount or 
the regularity of your legitimate payments, but 
upon the frequency with which you fee the at- 
tendants. On the Continent it is understood 
that these gratuities are the waiters’ only wages, 
and the French and Germans have adopted « 
fixed tariff, with which all comply and which 
| few exceed. So many francs or florins in the 
| bill; so many sous or kreutzers for the waiter. 
It is a regular percentage and an intelligible 
system. But in England, where every body 
| pays the servants, no one seems to know how 
much he ought to give. The waiter doesnt 
know, or pretends not to know. He “leaves 
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it to you, Sir.” And just as I have never seen 
‘ cabman honest enough to offer to return the 
extra fare ignorantly paid him, so I have never 
heard an English waiter complain of receiving 
‘og much. In practice, I find that the rule 
among Englishmen is to give nothing but cop- 
wore, ‘They seldom go beyond pennies, They 
eal rather part with fivepence in copper than 
vith a silver fourpenny-piece. Perhaps En- 
Jishmen care comparatively little about these 
“ rtions of waiters, for to them the custom 
has the sanction of antiquity and the recom- 
mendation of usage; but to Americans it is 
oth an annoyance and an expense. Ignorant 
alike of Continental tariffs and English customs, 
the American is constantly saying, ‘*‘ Keep the 
change ;” and when an English waiter is once 
demoralized by receiving half-a-crown when he 
expected only twopence, he is fit for nothing in 
this world but a funeral ever afterward, 

On the whole, the best advice that can be 
given to travelers is to endure all such an- 
noyances philosophically. You do not travel 
in order to reform the institutions of foreign 
countries, but to observe them. But there are 
certain traps laid for Americans at London ho- 
tels which a little friendly counsel from a resi- 

nt of the metropolis, if you are fortunate 
enough to know one, will teach you to avoid. 
For example: there is a hotel at the West End 
yery select, very fashionable, very expensive, 
Some Americans go there 
because the house has a fine reputation; others, 
because it is a favorite resort of the aristocracy. 
The Americans who stop at this hotel are hon- 
ored, so soon as their nationality is discovered, 

having as an attendant the servant who 
waited upon ex-President Van Buren when he 
was the American Minister at the Court of St. 
This waiter amounts to fifty pounds 
extra in the bill. 
able, wears a white wig and a pair of white 
cotton gloves, and has a confirmed habit of 
spilling the soup. During our stay at the hotel 
he devoted all his energies to silent appeals for 
spare cash, and usually succeeded in extracting 
from us half-a-crown a day. We would gladly 
have doubled the douceur to get rid of him, for 

e was only dear to us in the pecuniary sense. 
But we were told that it was ‘‘the thing” for 
Americans to submit to this infliction, and we 
submitted; but I have never been able to de- 
termine why we did so, nor why we willingly 
allowed the old humbug to fumble about the 
table and make a bad pretense of performing 
luties which were really discharged by our own 
servants, There is another hotel to which many 
Americans are recommended, the landlord of 
which was once famdus as a cook. He lives, 
as hundreds of other people do in England, upon 
the reputation of what he did ten years ago. 
The guests are expected to excuse all delinquen- 
cies on the ground that the landlord is a man 
of talent, and could easily set every thing right 
if he chose to attend to his business. You must 
overlook all the faults in the dinners on account 


and not very large. 


James's. 


He is very old, very respect- 


of the proprietor’s ancient culinary achieve- 
ments, and praise all the bad wine because he 
once had the best cellar in London. Then, 
again, railway hotels are nuisances to be avoided. 
To say nothing of the noise of the trains which, 
echoed and re-echoed through the corridors, ren- 
ders repose a problem, there is a vastness about 
them quite inimical to comfort. Nobody seems 
to know that you are there; the waiter appears 
to be the only connecting link between yourself 
and the rest of the establishment. Ihave such 
pleasant memories connected with one terminus 
hotel that I should not willingly say any thing 
against them; but it is my duty to warn travel- 
ers that it is not a decided advantage to a hotel 
to be next to a railway dépot. Finally, there 
is at least one hotel in London at which the old 
proverb is negatived, and the dearest articles 
are not the best. This is a very old inn situated 
in the City proper, and dating from the days 
when Pocahontas was the belle of the hour, 
It is a thoroughly representative English house, 
with the exception that it has not a special din- 
ing-room for commercial travelers, or ‘* drum- 
mers,” as the Americans term them, who gen- 
erally fare better and pay less than any other 
sort of travelers in all parts of merrie England, 
At this hotel the best port is several shillings a 
bottle cheaper than the worst, and the cellarman 
has a tendency to mistake Chateau la Rose for 
common claret. The proprietor who stocked 
the cellar has deceased, and the head-waiter 
alone knows the of the 
Make his acquaintance, and you may drink 
like a prince and pay like a peasant. 

That wonderful character an American hotel- 
clerk is almost unknown in England. At only 
one house in London can he be found, and there he 
is shorn of his fair proportions and shines with di- 
minished glory. English landlords prefer a girl, 
who knows nothing, but will coquette with every 
body, to a clerk of the American school, who 
knows every thing and will waste his time with 
nobody. In America, if you wish to learn when 
to ride, where to drive, what to buy, where to 
shop, when the trains start, what theatre to at- 
tend, how much are the hack-fares, who is worth 
hearing at the Opera, what institutions to visit, 
where to procure the requisite tickets, who is 
the fashionable tailor, what is the last new thing 
in neck-ties, whose acquaintance to make or 
avoid, where to spend your evenings, where not 
to spend your evenings, what is the rate of ex- 
change, in short, what to do in any emergency, 
and how to dispose of yourself generally—you 
consult the clerk of the hotel. He expects no 
fee; he would resent the offer of a bribe as an 
insult ; he is salaried by the landlord, and it is 
his duty to answer any question you may ask, 
Like a Tewspaper editor, no kind of knowledge 
is unnecessary to him. He is a guide-book, 
directory, calendar, railway time-table, fashion- 
able gazette, trade-list, and merchant's manual 
combined and incarnated. He gives you the 
benefit of all he has gleaned from ten thousand 
other guests, and distributes among them the 
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information he has managed to extract from 
you. Education only develops his natural abil- 
ities; like a poet, he is born, not made. Amer- 
icans have embodied their high estimation of 
the talents essential to a good landlord in the 
popular saying, “‘ He is a fine man, but he can’t 
keep a hotel ;” but the landlord would be help- 
less without his clerk. Indeed, in the clerk 
you see the future proprietor in embryo, before 
age has dimmed his discernment or riches 
blunted his faculties and impaired his activity. 
He stands at his desk in the office conversing 
with a hundred persons a minute, sending them 
all away instructed and satisfied, and apparently 
managing the affairs not only of the whole ho- 
tel, but of the whole city. You are compelled 
to pay homage to a memory so tenacious that 
it loses nothing, and so fresh that the slightest 
remark leaves an indelible impression; to an 
eye which observes every thing without appear- 
ing to wander from you; to a tongue which 
talks as rapidly and yet as distinctly as the tel- 
egraph; to a manner which is polite but re- 
served; to a bearing which invites and inspires 
and justifies confidence; to an energy which 
seems constantly overtaxed and still never tires. 
In the English hotels there is no such “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend” for the poor traveler. 
The head-porter and the head-waiter occupy 
his place without filling it, like a pair of twin 
dwarfs seated in a giant’s chair. He is a prod- 


uct of the American system, and has become 
an indispensable part of it. 


Place one such 
clerk in a London hotel and he would revolu- 
tionize the inns of the metropolis. When his 
virtues were once known to the public, persons 


would journey for miles and become guests of | 


the hotel in order to advise with him; and no 


. | 
American could by any chance be persuaded to 


patronize any other hotel than that at which this 
modern Admirable Crichton was engaged. 

The first thing which strikes a foreigner at 
an English inn is, that there seem to be more 
waiters than guests; the second is the resem- 
blance of the establishment to the popular idea 
of a harem; the third is the tremendous uncer- 
tainty in regard to the amount of his bill. When 
he enters, he beholds three or four maidens in 
the office ready to book his name ; four or five 


maidens in the bar pumping out ale and pouring | 


out spirits; a dezen waiters in evening dress, 
grouped mournfully around a joint of roast 
beef in the coffee-room ; a score of porters fee- 


bly endeavoring to attach themselves to some | 


portion of his luggage, or posed picturesquely in 
the extreme distance; and innumerable scullery- 
maids, house-maids, and chamber-maids pop- 
ping up out of the cellars, or banging, like do-- 
mestic Azellas, over the balusters. If he be 
an American, he longs to discharge this army 
of incapables and replace the office-girls with a 
clever clerk, the bar-maids with a couple of smart 
bar-keepers, and so on for the rest of the multi- 
tude. An hour's experience furnishes him with 
some new ideas as to the division of labor. 
There is one servant to light his fire, another 


| to answer his bell, another to bring his hot Wa- 
ter, another to procure him meat and drink 
janother to attend to his bedroom, another te 
look after his linen, another to black his boos. 
janother to brush his clothes, another to cj 
| his cab, and another—generally a stout, ree 
| female—whose only duty seems to be to walk 
ae his room and say ‘* Good-morning,” All 
| of these servants with whom he comes jp per- 
sonal contact must be tipped, or they are apt t 
turn sulky, and render his life miserable, ‘1 
| change a five-pound-note into sixpences, an) 
distribute them promiscuously, is the first dyr, 
| of the newly-arrived traveler. Every body looks 
to him for remuneration for even the most tri. 
| fling services; nobody seems to be paid by the 
landlord, and yet there is the regular charge {oy 
“attendance” in the weekly bills. Before Jong 
| you learn that the real master of the house jx 
| the head-waiter. He receives your money, yo. 
|eeipts your bills, makes your change, enters 
| your charges; and, having tipped all the peo. 
| ple who attend upon you, it is now necessary 
tip this dignitary, who is rather a landlord than 
a waiter, and who usually gets rich sooner than 
| the gennine proprietor. St. Paul says, that if 
| one have all the other virtues and yet have not 
| charity he is nothing; and so if you pay all the 
| other servants and do not pay the head-waiter, 
| you have expended your money in vain. Un- 
| fortunately, however, this is a poor rule, and 
| does not work both ways; for to fee the head- 
| waiter does not relieve you from the necessity 
| of continuing to fee the other servants. Y 
bedroom is stuffy, has the lodging-house odor, 
| and is never lighted with gas. At an American 
hotel, you can calculate your expenses to a nice 
ty; at an English hotel, much depends upon 
whether or not the young lady who makes out 
|the bills happens to be flirting with anothe: 
| guest when she comes to your account, and a 
great deal more upon the chance whether you 
are in a hurry to get away. It may be safely 
| stated that at an English hotel a foreigner pays 
|about three times more than an Englishman, 
| and receives about one-third the attention. The 
| landlord burdens you with his losses from other 
| people’s unpaid bills; the employés consider 
_you a pigeon to be plucked, and glare at your 
pockets with a give-me-sixpenny stare equally 
| irritating and distressing. Englishmen have 
an impression—in part mistaken—that Ameri- 
| can families reside at hotels in order to get rid 
of the cares of housekeeping. No person who 
has lived at an English hotel will wonder that 
| English families do not adopt this American 
idea; for, taking one with another—and I have 
|no intention of advertising the few exceptions 
|—the English inns are the dearest, the worst- 
| managed, the most unhomelike in any civilized 
|country. The genius which has made the En- 
|glish railway restaurants infamous in Muy!) 
Junction has thrown around the burly landlords. 
| buxom landladies, witty waiters, and pretty bar- 
maids, a lovely but deceptive halo, which a few 
| days of companionship with these worthies un- 
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ples asantly dissipates. Landlords should be bur- | 

y, and landladies buxom, when they drink so 
much and do so littlé; the wit of the waiters is 
chiefly shown in avoiding untipped labor; the 
r-maids would be prettier if they did 
But, as I have already said, 


chamber 
their work better. 


the E nglish people seem to like their hotel sys- | 


tem as it is, and any attempt to practically re- 

form it meets with strenuous opposition and 
itter prejudice. However, the world moves, 
nieve England can not stand quite still. 


JACK : AND HIS MOTHER. 


EAR help us!” cried Jack’s mother, drop- | 


ping her smoothing-iron and looking at 


Jack with horror and disgust, ‘‘I have always | 


tried to bear and believe with decent resigna- 
tion that I am made of dust. 
that 1am made of starch and sugar, lime and | 
phosphorus, and that I, a respectable woman, 
go about with eight or nine pails of water in my 
composition, is @ little too much. I suppose 
vou will say next that I am first cousin to the 
lime-bucket and the match-box.’ 


“Don't know about that,” retorted Jack, 


“but you are a member of a small family that | 


begins with the sun and ends with the rhiz- 
ods, interesting jellies, who eat without a 
mouth and digest without a stomach. And, 
considered individually, you may be said to be 
asort of stove. 


keep up the fire in your blood, but coal would | 


iswer quite as well if it could be dissolved in 
the liquids of the body. It is likely that a way 
of preparing it will be discovered some day, 
and then ave shall see men and women eating 
heir bushel or peck of coal for lunch when 
they can get nothing better.” 

Jack’s mother shuddered. 

“Talking of coals,” persisted Jack, “do you 
know what heat is ?” 

“Of course I do,” she said, somewhat scorn- 
fully. ‘It is fire.” 

“But if you rub two pieces of iron together 
by the help of water-power,” answered Jack, 


“you can heat a large room as well as a stove | 


could do it. And if you rub them together in 
a box surrounded by water, by the help of 
horse-power, you can make the water boil. 


Steel bars are welded together by powerful | 
blows of a hammer, because further application | 


of fire would spoil the quality of the steel; and 


under the blows of this hammer the bars get | 


red-hot; or make a hole in a thick block of 
wood with a gimlet, and the gimlet will get so 
hot that it will almost burn your cheeks. 
is plenty of heat, yon see, and no fire at all.’ 
“T remember; I have read about it,” said 
his mother, picking up her iron. 


pounding squeezes it out, I suppose.” 

“If that is the case,” replied Jack, “after 
we had rubbed our pieces of iron together a 
great while the caloric would begin to run low, | 
and the heat would grow less and less, till by- 
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But to be told | 


The oils and starch of plants | 


Here | 


‘Heat is a/| 
fluid called caloric, and all this rubbing and | 


But you can rub your 
iron as long as you like and it will always give 
out as much heat as it did in the h* ‘ginning. 
| Now how do you explain that ?” 

| Jack’s mother looked puzzled. 

| “Here is another thing,” pursued Jack, with 
| warmth, **Say we are rubbing the pieces of 
| iron together by the help of water falling on the 
wheel. A mechanic could measure and find in 
| round numbers just how much force there was 
| at the wheel; and philosophers have measured 
heat also. One degree of heat always will 
raise one pound just so many feet. Eleven 
hundred and twenty, I believe. Now, then, the 
force turns the wheel and is gone. You can 
|never find it any more; but you know how 
much it was in numbers. Now gather up all 
your new heat and measure that. One always 
equals the other. Just so much force or mo- 
tion as you had, just so much heat you have got 
| always.” 

“T don't see any thing in that,” 
| 

| 

| 


tee and- by ray was none, 


returned his 
mother. 

‘** But look here,” insisted Jack. ‘* You know 
| how stiff and hard iron is. All its particles are 
held tight by what we call attraction of cohe- 
sion, Now, heat your iron. What does 
do? Itexpands. Its particles pull so hard to 
get away from each other that the iron grows 
larger. Don't you see, then, that what heat re- 

ally gives iron, or any other substance, is mo- 
tion ?” 

**You mean to say, then, that this fire in the 

range is motion ?” 

**Certainly I do. 

“ Don’t believe it.” 

‘** But I will prove it to you. When you filled 

that tea-kettle with cold water the water was 
still, was it not ?” 

““ Why, of course it was.” 

,% And as it began to grow warmer it began 
| to move, did it not? And the hotter it grew 
| the more it bounced and bubbled and swelled, 
till it fairly shook the kettle lid; and at last, 
as you would say, it grew so hot, or, as I should 
say, it got into such furious motion, that the 
particles of water actually succeeded in tearing 
themselves apart and flying off in tiny atoms of 
steam. Now if the heat in that water is not 
motion, what is it ?” 

Jack’s mother made no answer—perhaps be- 
cause she was obliged just then to look after 
the peas and asparagus. 

‘«There is another thing,” remarked the re- 
lentless Jack. ‘*What do you think your din- 

ner really is ?” 
| ‘Why lamb, peas, and asparagus, to be sure.’ 

‘That is what it is just now; but it is a 
chemical combination, made out of oxygen, hy- 
drogen, carbon, nitrogen, and ammonia.” 

“T believe you want to turn me sick,” re 
| marked his mother, who was really pale. 

**T do not see why it should. Your stom- 
‘ach, all our stomachs, are chemical laboratories 
in miniature, you know.” 

** Now, Jack, if there is a thing I despise it 


The liveliest kind.” 


| 
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is chemistry. 
blue fingers.” 

“But it is a beautiful process,” continued 
Jack, ‘A ray of light leaves the sun and tray- 
els over one hundred and ninety thousand miles 
a second. Whenever light strikes against a 
solid body, like force, it disappears. But ex- 


I always do think of smells and 


amine the solid body and you will find heat, | 


setting its particles in motion. Now at the 
time that the story of our dinner commences 
there were, of course, many seeds in the earth— 
say the seed of the peas, and of the grass that 
the lamb fed on, 
germ and becomes heat. The germ is the 
master-builder; the seed is the store-house ; the 
heat is the workman—a little working chemist, 
in fact. In the seed store-house is something 
like insoluble starch and a sort of ferment, 
which the heat unites and makes into sugar; 
and uniting this with albumen and oils, also in 
the store-house, begins to build the plant, which 
soon sets up for itself as a chemist. It gets the 
oxygen, hydrogen, etc., from the air, and from 
the moisture that heat has drawn up from the 


ocean and the rivers into clouds, and sent down | 


again on earth in fogs, dews, rains, and vapors. 
Out of these it and heat make albumen, sugar, 
oils, and starch, most of which is stored away for 
us, or else is eaten by our friend the lamb, and 
prepared by him for your use—in fact he is a 
sort of preserve of those substances which he 


can digest at first hand, or first stomach, better | 


than you.” 


‘* Wonder how you know so much about it,” 
remarked his mother. 
‘Lamb, peas, etc., 
“are ground and sifted in the stomach’s mill. 
The albumen is taken to build you up again: I 


* continued Jack, calmly, 


mean the tissues of your body. The oils and 
starch are just somuchcoal, Theyare dissolved, 
and resolved, and heaven knows what all, till 
they reach the lungs, where they join with the 
oxygen that you breathe from the air, and burn 
like that fire,” pointing to the range. 
see my bill of fare was correct. 
drogen—” 

** Now, Jack, will you stop?” 

** And as there must be some latent heat also, 
I suppose I may add that we had a bit of the 
sun for dinner.” 

*« Jack, I call it wicked to talk like that.” 

“Wicked! I call it grand! sublime! Just 
see how simple and beautiful it looks beside the 
clumsy old theories about squeezing out heat, 
and force being lost and destroyed every time 
that it is used. We know that God gave the 
sun his heat, though we can not tell how it is 
made, This heat leaves the sun as light. 
enters the air as heat and gives it motion. The 
heated air grows larger and lighter and rises ; 
the cold air drops down in its place, and so we 
have the trade-winds. 
as heat. The heat gives it motion, something 
as it does in your tea-kettle. The water atoms 
are pulled apart, grow light, and rise in vapor, 
which soon huddles together in clouds and falls 


Oxygen, hy- 


The ray of light enters the | 


“So you | 


It | 


Light enters the water | 


again in rain, which feeds the streams that ative 
our mills, Heat stores in plants the Nourish. 
ment of animals and men. This hourishmen: 
gives out heat, which becomes force til] yo ». 
it, when it once more turns to heat, or. 

haps, into another form of motion that we o.) 
sound.” *t 

“Is the boy crazy?” inquired his motho, 
apparently of the tall candlesticks on the gyi 

‘Not at all,” returned Jack, quietly, “Soyy,) 
,is motion, as you could easily prove for yoy, 

self. Make a rod (fastened at one end. ja 
with a bright bead at the free end) vibrate. 
that its shadow shall fall on a white scree 
Each vibration, as it sings its little note. y 
make ripples and indentations on the he 
The faster the vibrations the shriller the note ); 
will sing, and the deeper will be the cury: 
ripples. Scatter sand over a metal plate, ani 
draw a violin bow across the edge of the plate, 
and the sand will fall into the most beautify 
figures ; and the higher the note the more com 
plicated the figures. Each note has its own 
particular markings; its picture, so to speak, 
which proves that sound is motion, and music 
| is a regular, even motion.” 

“Well,” said Jack’s mother, drawing a long 
breath, ‘‘I am glad there are some everyda 
things left that haven't any histories or any ex- 
planations, and that nobody can make out an 
different from what they used to be.” 

‘*Sure of that, mother?” asked Jack, rogu 
jishly. ‘* What things, for instance ?” 

“Well,” replied his mother, deliberately look- 

ing about the room. ‘‘ Well, there is the clock. 
That is old-fashioned enough, and there is no- 
thing to say about that. It goes, and thiat is 
all you Gan say about it.” 

“*T can say one thing more,” retorted Jack. 

“Tt is a round-faced old hypocrite, to keep wy 
| such a ticking and creaking when all the time 
it is running on your force.” 

** My force!” 

‘*Certainly. It ticks the whole eight days 
on the strength of your arm, that you put into 
| it when you wound it up, and the only reason 

it is so long in using up its borrowed capital is 
| the resistance of the air to the pendulum, and 
the friction of the machinery, You need not 
look so unbelieving, mother. You have been 
| doing your own time-keeping for the last twen- 
| ty years, for all you keep a clock.” 

‘¢ Well I never!” murmured his mother. “If 
| I had known that I had that responsibility, add- 
| ed to all my other cares, I really believe I should 
have sunk under it.” 

‘* Why that is nothing to the other wonderful 
results that you are all the time accomplishing. 
| When you speak you literally cut and carve the 
‘air into waves. And as these waves roll on 
outward, long after we have done hearing them, 
you may be said to alter the whole air. And 
when you lift up the clothes-line, or tilt Mag- 
gie’s see-saw, ‘you have altered the earths 
centre of gravity and sent a shock through the 
whole planetary system.’ Now, traveling for- 
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ty miles an hour, it would require more than 
“eo hundred and seventy years to get to the 
eo I call that having an extended influ- 
snee,” concluded Jack, roguishly. 
"3s mother bridled, 
“This is very entertaining. Pray go on, 
Is there any thing new about—about— 
y ears, We Will say ?” 
“w] don’t know if there is any thing new to 
:, but there is something very curious in the 
man ear,” answered Jack, “Beside the drum 
¢ the ear, and the curious little bones behind it, 
shore is a labyrinth filled with water, exceed- 
ly minute bristles, and a little musical in- 
assem with three thousand strings stretched 
it, like those of any other lute or harp; all 
; which are thrown into vibration when a| 
md shakes the drum of the ear.” 
Jack's mother opehed her eyes to their widest 


xtent. 

“Three thousand strings! and a chemical 
laboratory in my stomach ; a stove in my lungs; 
a force-pump in my heart; all my atoms movy- 
ng and expanding when I get warm, and that 
is twenty times aday! Why I feel more like a 
elly than a woman—just to think of it! though 
[ don't believe it. You went a little too far 
when you set me at disturbing the earth’s cen- 
weof gravity! But I do believe you could tell 
a history about any thing. Couldn’t you now? 

: are my scissors. Can you say any thing 
about them ?” t 
“There is a tragedy in every such pair of 
scissors,” answered Jack, instantly. ‘* To give 

se scissors that half-round shape hundreds 
of men are laying down their lives every year.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Just this. To grind scissors like that, or 

zors, or steel forks, they must be ground on 
a dry grindstone, hung in a frame on which the 
grinder sits. As he holds the steel and the stone 
turns, his mouth and nose are filled with. the 
dust of stone and steel, and his eyes with the 
sparks. His lungs are filled with the stone and | 
steel dust, by which they are constantly irritated, | 
till after death the lung looks as if it had been 
dipped in ink; and these men live, on the ay- 
erage—fork-grinders, twenty-nine years; ra- 
iors, thirty-one years; scissors, thirty - two 
years, and so on. The more water used on 
the stone the longer the life.” 


Be] 


“Dear me!” murmured Jack’s mother, as- 
tonished and sympathizing. | 

‘There is more tragedy in the box of lucifer | 
matches,” pursued Jack, pointing toward them. | 
“They are dipped in phosphorus, and the dip- | 
per, who inhales it, is apt to acquire a disease of | 
the jaw, in which finally the bone dies and comes | 
away; while the silverer of our looking-glasses | 
isequally unfortunate. Sooner or later his sys- 
tem is filled with the poison of the mercury. 
He loses all control over his muscles, his teeth | 
drop out, he grows brown and shriveled—” 

“Dear me!” interrupted his mother, sore | 


} 


energetically than before. ‘‘I am sure I will | 
never buy another glass! At least I would not, 


only what would be the use? Somebody else 
would, you know! Iam glad we have no such 
horrid things near home.” 

‘*We have some horrid things near home,” 
answered Jack, fixing his eyes on a package 
which she took out for a moment from the closet, 
and which sent out a familiar aromatic odor. 

‘* What do you mean by that, and by looking 
at the coffee so? It has chiccory in it, we all 
know; but there is nothing bad about that.” 

“Nothing bad! Do you know what chiccory 
is made of? Here is a list of articles—and 
a very pretty list it is: Roasted wheat, ground 
acorns, finely sifted coal ashes, red earth, baked 
horses’ and bullocks’ livers, mahogany and wal- 
nut saw-dust, ground horse-leathers.” 

“* Jack, if you are not telling me the truth— 


said his mother, turning pale and tossing the 


package of “pure ground coffee” 
with a look of horror. 

‘“*T have every reason to believe what I say 
is true,” returned Jack, earnestly; “and the 
case of chiccory is no worse than that of tea. 
In green tea there is Prussian blue, old tea 
leaves, leaves of trees dried, and copperas. In 
black tea, gum, black-lead, used tea leaves, etc., 
ete. In sugar—” 

** Now, Jack, you do not mean that you are 
going to say a word about the sugar ?” 

“‘Tam going to say that brown sugar swarms 
with the sugar insect, and is helped with wheat 
flour; and loaf-sugar is sometimes prepared with 
sulphuric acid, old paper, and rags. That is all.” 

Ally” 

**And I do not know that it is worse than 
red pepper, which is adulterated with brick- 
dust, salt, deal saw-dust, red-lead, and other 
agreeable compounds.”’ 

‘* Who found it out ?” demanded his mother, 
suddenly. 

‘*The microscope.” 

‘*More of your modern science! It strikes 
me people were more comfortable when they 
knew a little less.” 

“Why, mother, that is—” . 

**See here, Jack,” she interrupted, peremp- 
torily; ‘‘not another word. I shall never be 
the woman I was. I have found out that I am 
a stove, and want oxygen to burn. Now how 
much draught shall I get in the meeting-house, 
and in the neighbors’ parlors, shut up tight and 
dark! And how can I attend to the sermon, and 
make neighborly calls, when I shall all the time 
be worrying about my draught? And my Mag- 
gie is a stove too! Where is her draught when 
she is at school? About as much she will get 
as a stove set to draw with fifty others in one 
little chimney. There is the albumen too, and 
the starch, and the oils! How are we to get 
the juices of plants and animals if we have 
meat cooked as hard as leather, and vegetables 
kept on a furious boil till they are hard? And 
that is what we get in the most of houses. 
Why just think of your Aunt Etheridge! I 
used to go there, and think what hot, dark 
rooms! What cross, thin, flabby women, sit- 


on one side 


a sa 
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ting around that hot stove! But now when I 
go there I shall be weighing in my mind how 
many pounds of poison they are taking in to 
burn and send all over their bodies; thinking 
how their fires must smoulder and burn low 
and blue; stifling for a draught ; aching to pull 
up the curtains; making myself regularly nerv- 
ous with wondering how their chemistry is to 
be done.” 

** Nonsense, mother,” said Jack. 

““No, it is not nonsense,” insisted the ag- 
grieved lady. ‘I shail never look at that 
clock that I shall not think how I am obliged 
to do all my own time-keeping for the rest of 
my life. Building a fire too! It used to be 
as easy as winking; but to rub a match till its 
atoms are in such violent motion that—” 

Here Jack burst into a fit of laughter that 
drowned the rest of his mother’s sentence. She 
stood regarding him in sorrow and wrath. 

‘For tea, and sugar, and pepper, my com- 
fort in them is gone,” she suid, solemnly; ‘and 
for the sewing society, I dread it; I shall not 
be able to hear a word for thinking of the hor- 
rid look of the air over their heads, when they 
all talk together. And I am not surprised that 
a little knowledge is a dangerous thing! Din- 
ner is ready. What a mercy they have not 
found out how to adulterate roast lamb!” 


THE DRY TORTUGAS. 
L—THE KEYS AND THE FORT. 
LONG the twenty-fourth parallel of north 
latitude, near,to the tropical line, and ex- 
tending westward into the Gulf of Mexico about 
one hundred miles from the southern extremity 
of Florida, are numerous mound-like ridges of 
white sand, that have, through influence of tide 
and wind, been dumped above the waters of the 
Gulf from that vast bed of débris known as the 
Florida Reef. On the extreme western por- 
tion of the reef is the group anciently called, 
and Spanishly, Tortugas; familiarly denomin- 
ated Tugases by the wreckers, and latterly 
known to the world as ‘‘ The Dry Tortugas.” 
These islands derive their appellative, ‘“‘ Key,” 
through several corruptions from the Spanish 
Cayo, an ‘‘islet,” and the specifie title Tortuga 
—‘tortoise”—from the huge sea turtles that 
yet frequent them, ‘‘ Dry” they were called 
in contradistinction to the vast tract of wet reef 
which at low-water nearly reaches the surface. 
If you were to approach the Dry Tortugas, 
bound in from the north, the “ Keys” of the 
Florida Reef would be in sight on your right, 
or starboard quarter; the pale, whitish blue of 
the sea reveals the coral bottom of the reef 
which you are just clearing to avoid the current 
of the Gulf Stream, whose deep blue waters are 
on the opposite side. On the western horizon 
a solitary tower rises into elegant proportion, 
looking more like a monument than the usual 
form of a light-house, so much of architectural 
beauty it has; and this is Loggerhead Light. 
Soon the lesser tower of Garden Key Light and 





———, 
the battlements and bastion towers of For Jef. 
ferson appear. How much this all looks like 
some fairy scene, some floating castle! and 
then, if it is evening, and the sun has just gone 
down, what a glorious picture you have! 
tropical sunset ; radiant with grandeur over 4 
whole arch of the heavens; effulgent wit} al 
the glory of color; a fitting back-groung , 
the noble art-forms of this great fortress jn ;}, 
sea, 

Little white islands crowned with mangroy. 
and cedars now appear surrounding, ring-lik, 
the central harbor. Between these islets a he), 
of shoals or reef, whereon the surf breaks yi. 
lently, presents at three different points ope. 
ings to the narrow, winding channels whic) 
lead to the impregnable structure within, 

While we are waiting the ceremonies of the 
officer who must visit thé vessel before she \ 
allowed to enter, we will add a word of history. 

In 1819 the King of Spain sold Florida 
the United States for five millions of dollars, 
After a time our Government considered that 
the Tortugas should be fortified, that such q 
strong-hold should not be left for other nations 
to occupy in time of war. So, about the year 
1847, Fort Jefferson was commenced on Gar- 
den Key, an island of thirteen acres, standing 
centrally in the group, and surrounded by 
deep channel or harbor. Here was an old- 
fashioned light-house; and here, sixty miles 
from human habitation, lived the keeper; his 
home a Swiss-like structure with a broad ye- 
randa, before which stood two old cocoa-nut 
palms, whose wonderfully large leaves gave 
grateful shade, and whose fruit furnished coo), 
delicious beverage and meat. This old cot- 
tage, which was lately removed, is made the 
scene of one of Cooper’s novels—“ Jack Tier.” 

Relics of the Buccaneers are occasionally 
found upon the reef; long guns of iron and 
brass, one of which is preserved at Fort Jeffer- 
son. The Keys of Florida and the neighbor- 
ing West India Islands were long the resort of 
freebooters. French, English, and Dutch were 
among them; and it is said that they were held 
together by all the force of martial law. It is 
not many years since the remnant of this pirat- 
ical band were hunted away by the vessels of 
our West India squadron. Spanish coin has 
been found on the Keys. Captain Benner, 
the light-keeper at Tortugas, recovered some- 
thing over a thousand dollars of silver money 
at East Key. 

Once in the central harbor of Tortugas it is 
easy to see why it will be a work of extraordi- 
nary strength, and consequently one of great 
importance to the country. Fort Jefferson, the 
citadel, will be surrounded by a continuous line 
of fortifications and heavy batteries, covering 
an area of eight or nine miles in diameter: 
guarding closely the three narrow and extreme- 
ly labyrinthian channels of approach. 

Fort Jefferson is an imposing structure. As 
we see it from the harbor two long faces oF 
“curtains” are visible, each pierced and ar- 
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ranged, including the huge bastions, for one 


hundred and thirty-two heavy guns—the whole 
york mounting near five hundred. The walls 
rise from the very sea, and are only protected 
som it by a low wall which incloses a moat six- 
vy feet in width, A heavy cornice or castellat- 
ed battlement gives a noble and picturesque 
feature; and at each bastion the round towers 
furnish fine stairways of granite, and are sur- 
mounted with pointed roofs, which, with the 
modern traverse magazines on the top of the 
parapet, some sixty feet from the base, give 
more the effect of the ancient castle than is 
seen in other works of this country. ‘The sally- 
yort is the only entrance; and here is a draw- 
bridge and heavy gates, over which are cells 
where the conspirators are incarcerated. 

Since the establishment of the military prison 
here it has been necessary to maintain a heavy 
guard. At present the garrison consists of four 

mpanies of the Fifth United States Artillery. 

On entering the fort the stranger is surprised 

sec a pleasant parade-ground of fine _Bermu- 
ia grass—the choicest of all lawn gra¢g¢s—and 
arge groups of evergreen mangroves and but- 
Towering above all are the elegant 
vlumes of the cocoa palm. A neat walk leads 
tothe officers’ quarters through an arching group 

f mangroves, flanked by long rows of ordnance 
material, And as we approach head-quarters 

beautiful group of mangroves is seen, furnished 

ith shady seats and lounging places, where the 
ver acceptable hammock swings invitingly. 

The building for officers’ quarters is, proba- 

ly, one of the finest in the army. A three- 
sory brick block, four hundred feet in length, 
ving large, handsomely-finished rooms and 

randas. The soldiers’ barracks opposite are 
similar, and of the same dimensions, and are 
the finest in the country. The hospital, chap- 
|, commandant’s quarters, and the various 
store-houses, are planned on the same scale of 
liberality for comfort and elegance. 

Across the parade is a cottage, vine-clad and 

zy. Some one has facetiously called it ‘‘ Bof- 
in’s Bower.” Take possession of the hammock 
vhich hangs under the veranda, and while en- 
joying the luxury of a swing, see what it is to 
live out of door. Here in the cold month of 
November or December, or any time in the 
ear, is the same display of rich foliage and 
towers, The veranda, hand-rail, pillars, and 
all festooned and draped with jasmines, Thun- 
bergias, morning glories, and cypress vines. 
Dick, the canary, jubilant with song, has also 
ahome in the Bower, 

Itis very curious the way some of these plants 
act that we have known in the cold North: they 
‘hoot up from the seed joyously, and grow jol- 
ay3 they revel in the sunshine and shower; 
they yield graciously their nectar to the South- 
m butterflies and humming-birds, and smile 
ll over with charming efflorescence until fall ; 
nd then some of them appear to be nonplused. 
They look as if they wanted to say, ‘‘ What 
shali we do next—go on?” 


tt ynwoods. 


} 


They do go on, reassured by the continued 
genial warmth. Thunbergia has covered itself 
with glory, and now over a year old, is a per- 
fect galaxy of white stars. The four-o’clocks 
are quite like shrubs, and no evening sun fails 
to receive a gentle courtesy from these many- 
colored marvels. 
The Dry Tortugas is not a perfect desert ; 
most plants and tropical trees will flourish here. 
Here, at the end of the veranda, is a group of 
splendid bananas, and they have borne most 
delicious fruit; and their leaves are very grand 
and beautiful, These bananas are nearly ready 
to bear. When they get to be about fifteen feet 
| high they are ready to fruit; and that takes only 
one year, for this is only an annual. As soon 
as one bunch of bananas has ripened the plant 
dies, and others shoot up from the rgot to bear 
the next year. The stalk is not hard like a 
tree, although it is ten inches in diameter at the 
base. It is just like the corn-stalk, full of sweet 
juice, as old Tom and Bess, our rabbits, and 
old Bon, our pet goat, well know. The blos- 
som is quite showy and graceful as it hangs 
drooping from the top, its rich purple sheath 
contrasting finely with the rich green of the 
broad, arching leaves—Jeaves six feet in length 
and a foot and a half in width. 
On the brick wall of the house, climbing 
nearly to the top, is the night-blooming cereus 
—long, triangular joints of green, which throw 
out numerous thread-like feelers that cling 
closely to the wall, What a glorious show they 
made last summer! With their great pond- 
lily-like flowers opening their pure white petals 
at evening, and sending forth rich perfume un- 
til morn. Here is a banyan or wild fig, much 
like the banyan of the East Indies, for it throws 
down great numbers of slender branches to the 
ground, where they take root and support the 
horizontal limbs. On the fence grows one of 
the curious “air plants”—orchids. This speci- 
men we found growing upon the dead limb of 
a tree at old Fort Dallas, on the Miami River, 
in Southern Florida, near the Everglades. It 
is a singularly beautiful object, having long 
spikes or heads, like wheat, that are richly col- 
ored, scarlet and blue with yellow anthers. The 
plant resembles the pine-applé. Gum-trees, 
castor-oil plants, date palms, and the curious, 
palm-like tapioca plant are here. 
Those large clumps of maritime lilies are 
perfectly at home in the salt sand-soil, and 
give confidence to the tender gladiolus, and 
crocus, and dyeletras; for, bless you, if those 
| timid bulbs that have just come from the cold 

North should find out how near they lie to old 
|Ocean! Don't speak of it; but thrust your 

walking-stick half its length into their bed and 
| you come to salt-water—the sea! Some old- 
| fashioned roots, coffined in soil from a nice 
| Northern garden we wot of, and some old-fash- 
| ioned flowering annuals, have been cheering us 
| all winter with their bright faces. Marigolds, 

larkspurs, and hollyhocks are amongthem. The 
| great vine which covers much of the cottage— 
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an Ipomca—is a native here, and is surnamed | outside with vermilion, and on the inside y;, 
Bona Nox, or good-night, because it blooms | white, and she was a gay object on the blye «, 
about bedtime. This is a wonderful vine; in the bright sunshine. After a while we pair % 
every night during the past year hundreds of | ed pure white. She had a deck forward y) id 
large salver-shaped white trumpets bloom out, | came aft about five feet, and a deck aft 
and remain open until sunrise, reflecting the | two feet in length, with a copper traveler gorys, 
quaint music of the midnight sphinx in concert | it at the stern. The gratings and tiller were 


with the great ophicleides of the night-bloom- mahogany, and the stern-sheets were tr 


about 


immed 


ing cactus. with the same. Her name was on the stery in 

Outside the fort is an old, abandoned build- | copper block-letters. Side-boards on the gun wal 
ing which once bore the name of Hospital, but | aft were decorated with marine views, (py :) 
latterly it was more like a curiosity shop. One | bulk-head was a medallion of curly-head 2 
apartment the surgeon held as private— setta. Each side fore and aft was boxed ; 


“And in this room a tortoise hung, flush with the gunwale and decks, and jy; 
An alligator stuffed, and other skins wide enough to inclose a five-inch air-tight 
Of ill-shaped fishes; and about his shelves inder. This was sufficient to make hy . 
A beggarly account of empty boxes, » | much of a life-boat that she would not sj 
Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds. , ‘ “i ihtsns 

when she was full of water and five persons 
And, no joke, *‘ periwinkles and pickled snakes.” | her. She was schooner-rigged, with “<) 
An old and valued janitor was here attendant— | sail,” the foresail being the largest. The fj 
of Scottish make—with a beaming, ruddy face, | mast had a neat copper vane and a “ fly” oj 
and teeth that threatened to push through bodi- | red bunting. With a good anchor, pai 
ly at every word, Kind, generous Busby! here sculls, grains or harpoon, and the indispensa 
he was happy; though his hammock which now | “‘ monkey” or water-cooler, the Rosetia was 
held his rheumatic limbs was often and long on | good sailing condition. She was A 1, not 
the briny deep. Busby was here the presiding | cranky, had good bearings, carried none but | 
spirit. Two Charleys make up a trio whose | ballast, and running before the wind free « 
source of pleasure was centred here, and whose | distance any thing of her size, or, as Bus 
company we may wish on various occasions in | used to say, could ‘tak’ the consait out o’ om 
excusions over the coral reefs. | yer croft.” 

**Fat Charley” was a prisoner; a good-na- Fat Charley was splendid ballast, for | 
tured, ingenious fellow, invaluable as a boat- | weighed over two hundred pounds. Busby al- 
man, and a daring diver.’ He was one of the | ways sat forward, amidships, and looked aft 
unfortunate ones who were put in confinement, | the fore-sheets. When Fat Charley was alo 
as they say, ‘‘for just missing a roll-call.” | he had to sit aft and assist Young Charley, \ 
Charley thought it rather hard that he should | always had the helm. There was not mac 
be treated so for ‘merely obeying orders ;” for room to spare when the main boom passed over 
he, as he said, was ordered by his Colonel at | Fat Charley’s back. One day as the Rosetta 
Bull Run to retreat. So he retreated to Ver- | was running into the harbor before the wi 
mont, and, finding that the regiment had not | she suddenly jibed, and Fat Charley went ove: 
followed, waited for further orders. | backward into the channel, and the Rose 

“Young Charley” was an excellent diver | went over on her beam-ends and filled; | 
too. And with Fat Charley and Busby and | that was no matter, as Fat Charley could swin 
the boat—the Rosetta !—little else was needed | like a duck, and the Rosetta would sail if s! 
for a lively time on the coral reefs. Quaint | was full of water. 
old balconies and verandas were on the old | rye te 
hospital, and away up in the peak or gable | U.—SHARE-FISHING. 
end was Busby’s balcony look-out. Here, as| Among the amusements of the reef shark- 
he said, he took *‘dead loads of comfort.” He | fishing is prominent. Charley conceived 1! 
kept an old, dilapidated spy-glass up there that | pleasant notion of making a grand aquarium 
had been made of two others still older, that | of the moat around the fort. Great turtles 
you couldn’t possibly see any thing with; and | were kept there, why not sharks. Several 
this was an abundance of satisfaction to him. | sharks were caught, but the soldiers were s 
Right on the peak over the balcony was a neat | eager to help that the creature was soon wo'- 
vane, and the letters indicating points of com- | ried to death. The Rosetta being too light, ou! 
pass; this one of the prisoners made for him, | trio decided to apply to the Engineer Depart- 
and, as he had carefully set it by a ship’s com- | ment for one of their large flat-boats, that a 
pass, here was satisfaction again to know pre- | like pontoons. Charley wanted the fun of fish- 
cisely where the wind was. ing without unneeessary interference. Busby 

The Rosetta was built in Boston, so we think | was too nervous, so Fat Charley went along 
she was better for that ; nd she was so import- | Tow. Large ‘‘man-eater” sharks are ver} 
ant in the service of reef-hunting, and as we |} common in the channels during the warme! 
thought so beautiful, we can’t refrain from in- | months, and are particularly attracted by tl: 
troducing her here. She was ‘lap-streak” | blood and offal thrown from the slaughter-hou- 
gig-built, and seventeen feet long. We had a jon the Key opposite the fort. 


fancy to have her painted. completely on the| So some blood was procured from the bute 


h- 
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et, and some ox feet for bait, and with Seek, | 

iain, FOpes, knife, a dipper to throw water on 
the rope in case of too much friction, and a | 
hatchet to cut it if necessary, they sté arted off 
soward the Northwest Channel. Busby and 
the Doctor went up into the balcony look-out | 

,watch. Busby rubbed the useless glasses of 

is telescope with his sleeve, and announced 
that all was right so far. After looking for 
come time steadily into the instrument Busby | 

oked over the top of it and said: | 

“J believe they are at it, Sir.” 

[ think so too,” says the Doctor. 
Suddenly Busby says, almost losing his breath, | 
“Dye mind, Charl ey’s lettin’ out,” and down | 

e trotted to the beact h, as if he could render 
more assistance by being twenty feet nearer. 

There was evidently more of a’ struggle, both 
n Charley’s part in holding in, and with Fat | 

harley in keeping the boat in trim, than they | 
had expected. 

“He's running wi’ ’em, by jingo,” says Bus- | 
by, hopping up and down, and foaming at the 
mouth. ‘That boy ‘Il be the death me 
fr’nent.” 

They are going off seaward, but they will | 
surely cut the rope before they get too far; the 
boat is flat, and has good beam ; so there is not | 
nuch danger of upsetting. Still on, toward 

Lanai Light, the water foaming at the | 
ows, Charley and the Fat One standing like 
tatues, 

* Will the 1 
by, in terror. 


2” 


’ 
Oo 


in?” exclaimed Bus- | 
cut! Why dinna ye| 


oy na’er gi’ 
“Cut! 


“T think he has cut at last,” 
#tor. 

“True, true,” says the old man, as with a 
sigh of relief he brushed the “‘ plaguy cobwebs” 
from his eyes. 

The trath was they had hooked a perfect | 
monster—I am afraid to say how large. The | 
fellow had turned off and run out the length of 
the line before Charley could get. any “slack” 
onhim. So there was nothing for it but to let 
him run, or cut the line. A sudden jerk when 
the line wa8 not quite taut snapped it, and the | 
sport was over for that day. 

But they were not to be cheated out of their 
sport, or of getting a pet for the big aquarium. 
Next day they hooked a fellow in the inner 
channel 5 and this time Charley had him up to| 

| 


says the Doc- 


iort commons in quick time, with a bit of cold 
steel i in his jaw, and a three-foot halter of chain. 
This brought him up partly out of water, with 
his nose nearly to the stern of the boat. With | 
a couple of soldiers the Doctor took a boat and 
went to the rescue. Charley called out proud- 
ly: “We've got him; but we don’t want any 
help, except the men to spell Fat Charley at 
the oars,” 

Charley consented to let his father get in 
upon the promise that he should be left in full 
charge. A good deal of rope had been let out, 
for the shark ran at first; but fortunately he 
was brought up again, and Charley had him 





| other end of the 


just wlan he could prevent his exerting his 
full strength. It was a fearful picture: that 
big mouth, partly open, showing row upon row 
of ugly saw teeth, one eye canted up viciously, 


| There seemed to be great danger of the huge 


fellow springing ahead far enough to catch 
Charley’s hand, which was not more than two 
feet from the mouth, But I suppose there was 
less danger in holding him thus closely than 
otherwise, for he could not have so much play. 

It was more of a job than you would think to 
tow the monster in; for he jerked back and 
forth, and kept the boat from going ahead. 

The soldiers gathered around on the moat 
wall, and on a temporary wooden bridge that 
the boat had to go under. An accident oc- 
curred here which came near putting an end to 
life as well as sport. The bridge, on which so 
many soldiers were standing, gave way just as 
the monster had passed under, and lots of sol- 
diers were floundering in the water. Fortu- 
nately no one was hurt. 

Preparations were then made to hoist the 
shark into his aquarium, Long planks were 
placed on the wall to form an inclined plane 
down into the water. It was easy to pull him 
through the water, but when he came out then 
he was a dead weight. Large ropes were 
looped over him in several places; and when 
all was ready, as many soldiers as could stand 


; around him hauled upon the ropes until he was 
| near the edge of the moat. 


The great steel 
hook was then adroitly cut from his lip; and 
Mr. Shark, tossing his left eye savagely at 


| Charley, and shaking his great sickle-shaped 
| tail in token of disgust, tumbled in, much to 


the gratification of the crowd, who shouted vo- 
ciferously. Away he went like a dart to the 
moat, and ther. back again, 
now making the water boil with threshing, and 
now stirring the mud angrily with his snout. 
As near as we could judge by rough meas- 
urement this shark was ten feet in Icngth. His 
teeth were serrated, gr cut like a saw—a char- 


| acteristic of this genus, Carcharias—or ‘* Man- 


Eaters,” as they are sometimes called. His 


mouth when open measured twenty inches 
across. Some sharks are found in Northern 
waters that are longer than this, but are not 
so bulky, or so big-mouthed and savage-look- 
ing. 

A curious fish, the Remora, was found cling- 
ing to the side of the shark, and was put into 
the aquarium with him. This fellow has a 
sucking-disc on the top of its head, which 
holds him to the side of the larger fish. The 
Remora called ‘‘ Pilot-Fish” erroneously. 
Pliny, the ancient naturalist, tells some ex- 
tremely big stories about this fish, attributing 
great strength to it. It will, he says, while 
sucking upon the bottom of a vessel hold it 
against the power of several hundred men. 
But such stories are too absurd to repeat. 
There is an abundance of wonderful truth to 
tell of the creatures of the deep without resort- 
ing to fable. It is a puzzle why the Remora 


is 
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should require such protection, as he is a 
comely and active fish. 

The shark was regarded as equal to several 
sentinels ; for the prisoners, who were quarter- 
ed in the casemates above the moat, would 
hardly dare to swim across, Sharkey was 
dubbed by the soldiers ‘*‘ Provost Marshal.” 
Orders were issued that he should be protect- 
ed and fed. He was kept without food for a 
while in view of having a grand show at his 
first meal. Sundry cats were to be fed out to 
him. 

Fat Charley procured a large cat and some 
ox-feet for dessert. Crowds collected on the 
parapet and on the moat wall to witness the 
feeding. It was expected that a very novel and 
exciting, if not impressive, ceremony should 
transpire. The well-known disposition and pro- 
pensities of the incumbent, his antecedents, ev- 
ery thing, pointed to a reasonable anticipation of 
coming hilarity. Speculations were indulged 
in with reference to his manner of eating. 
Would he turn on his side or back, or would 
he dart, spring at his prey. No one had any 
definite notion in the matter, but all were eager 
to be instructed. Ata given signal Fat Charley 
came forward to the edge of the parapet, some 
fifty feet above the moat, and depositing his ox- 
feet dessert, produced the heavier part of the 
meal, the meat. Shark was majestically pass- 
ing from one end to the other of the moat, when, 
at a favorable moment, Pussy was thrown from 
the top of the parapet directly before the Mar- 
shal’s nose. It was no go: Marshal turned tail 
in great fright, and would not eat a mouthful. 

Yries of “‘ put him out,” “humbug,” “ give 
us our money back,” and other pleasant appeals 
greeted Fat Charley as he went off disgusted, 
and vowing that the fellow was “‘ ungrateful to 
refuse a decent meal.” ‘The good-humor of the 
crowd was restored in a moment after, when 
Pussy, who had bravely swum nearly the whole 
length of the moat, being quite near to the Mar- 
shal several times as he gassed back and forth, 
was seen making quick time for an old rope that 
some prisoners had let down from the cell-win- 
dow above. Puss clutched desperately the rope, 
and with three cheers from the crowd, she was 
hauled up to find friends among deserters and 
bounty-jumpers. 

This shark lived in the moat about two 
months, and was an object of interest to many 
visitors. Like a caged lion, he constantly 
swayed back and forth near the walls, his head 
turned so that one eye was toward you, nearly 
out of water; coursing his “beat,” a vigilant, 
sleepless sentinel, who inspired with a whole- 
some terror many of the inmates of this great 
prison. 


Ill.—THE CORAL REEFS. 


A most singular and beautiful feature of the 
waters of the reef is seen at times when the 
whole ground is visible for miles around. Rich 
shades of green and purple mark distinctly where 
the shoal beds of coral are separated from the 








dark indigo of the deeper channels, Ever 
thing is mapped out as plainly as in a colon.) 
drawing. The great heads of meandring ‘ 
brain corals, and the sea fans and feathers 
brown and purple, are plainly seen, Frequent. 
ly some large dark spot, darker than the rey 

moves away, and as it approaches you in 
the form of the great Whip Ray saunterin, 

along, dipping his nose in the mud, and sending 
terror to the sardines and little fry upon the 
surface. 

A cursory or general view of the Tortugas 
Reefs presents many interesting scenes, Wo 
will take views from the parapet, from the 
breakwater, or as we float slowly over the reej 
and channels, and on other occasions stop to 
examine more closely the curious forms of 
animal and vegetable life that abound here, 

Over certain dark spots, rods in extent, made 
dark by millions of sardines and other smajj 
fish, the brown pélican is ever seen. Patient- 
ly, from early morn until the last ray of day- 
light has passed, he fishes for his own and 
his family’s subsistence. With his great dip- 
net bill one would think that he might easily 
and quickly gather a sufficiency; but he is 
blessed with a large appetite and little skill, 
Occasionally at mid-day these birds sit dozing 
on the broken coral of the reef where the wate; 
is shallow; and every stake or piece of wreck 
is sure to have an occupant. <A species of gull 
seems to depend for its subsistence on stealing 
from the pelican. Nearly every one is accom- 
panied by one of these gulls (never by two), 
and immediately when Pelican dives, if he 
catches any thing—not without —Gull settles 
upon Pelican’s great round head or neck, ands 
snatches a morsel from his pouch, Pelican has 
to toss his fish and turn it so as to adjust it 
properly for swallowing, and Gull takes adyant- 
age of his clumsy catering to help himself. 
Poor Pelican never seems to mind it; but flaps 
his great wings until he has risen a few feet, 
peises himself for an instant, and drops again 
head first with a heavy plash, to hit or miss as 
is his wont. 

How exactly opposite is the activity of the 
little Tern that is fishing near by, darting here 
and there like a swallow, its long forked tail ar- 
row-like in its passage, now suddenly checked, 
pausing and quickly plunging half its length 
straight into the sea; and quickly up again, 
nervously peeping downward, chirping like a 
sparrow, the busiest little body around, Then 
there are the Laughing Gulls; how they chat- 
ter and ha-ha among themselves; they are 
very sociable fellows, and are very pretty; the 
Monk’s-head, and the Black-cap, and Red-bill ; 
and then the great Gray Gull comes soaring 
over, to see if there is any thing worth picking 
up. Lazy fellow, and stupid, for he will not 
dive or hunt. Away over on the shoals, near 
Bush Key, are several great White Herons or 
Cranes, that stand or mope about and watch 
for some luckless shell-fish. In the small man- 


groves near are nests of the Pelican, made of 
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coarse sticks, and, in the season, adorned with | hidden by the northern horizon. Nearly over- 


two chalky, white eggs. 
When the trade-wind biows stiffly from the 


eastward numbers of long, slender, swallow- | 


tail birds—Frigate-birds—hover over the fort, 
and although the wind may amount to a gale 
these birds remain over the same spot, swaying 
gently from side to side, but never, apparently, 
moving their wings. In moonlight nights, and 


| comes a change. 


head, and streaming from the west, are the curi- 
ous phosphorescent pencils of the zodiacal light. 

But how quickly, after this day of beauties, 
The north wind has put forth 
its brief but earnest warning. The low banks 
of clouds that so lately played passively their 


| part in the quiet scene now grow dark, and 


in dark nights, as well as in the day, these birds | 


are seen in the air. It has occurred to me that 
these birds are represented by a kite—gravity 
operating to prevent their going off before the 
wind. ‘They tilt gently as on a pivot, present- 
ing the least surface to the wind, which buoys 
them up, and ever keep the body so poised 
that the tendency is to go downward and for- 
ward. How else can we explain this marvel- 
ous phenomenon? This bird is called among 


the wreckers “* Man-o’-War Hawk ;” its system- | 
| at such times every thing turns out for a sun- 


atic name is Tachypetes aquilus. , 
During the winter months the weather is 

much like the pleasant dry days of our North- 

ern summer. Little or no rain falls, and the 


charming, bright, sunny weather is only inter- | 
rupted by an occasional ‘‘norther,” when the | 


mercury drops slowly down from its usual point 
at 75° nearly to 60°. 


There are days when, after weeks of steady | 
trade-wind from the east, when boating has been | 


indulged in joyously, the ensign veers round 
gradually to the southward, and then droops in- 
active by the staff. 


The quicksilver has risen | 


to a point marked by Fahrenheit 85°. The | 


sea is like a lake of glass. No sound is heard 
but the light plash of the ocean border as it 


: | 
flaps upon the outer reef, or an occasional dash | 
| 


of the clumsy pelican. 


The deep channels are | 


dark with their characteristic blue, and the | 


reefs give purple and lilac to the shoal water 
above them. Zigzag ripples are formed here 
and there behind the great sickle-fin of the 
shark, as his huge form sculls slowly along just 
under the surface. The setting sun is en- 
throned in gorgeous colors. 


Ermined clouds | 


float in the back-ground, upon which are lighter | 
fabrics, fringed with gold and gloriously tinted | 


with purple and scarlet. The purest vermilion 
and lake, brilliant and gem-like, shine forth al- 
most to scintillation; and rays,of azure and 


gold spread quite to the zenith, and lend re- | 


flected coloring to the ascending cumuli. The 
Gulf water is lighted up to exceeding beauty. 


ing, changing, dissolving —culminating in a 
scene of most exquisite brilliancy and beauty 
as the view closes behind the greaf curtain of 
the sea. Serene and beautiful is all this, and 


very enjoyable in this delightful climate. Then, | or spawn. 


at night— 
“Twas a lovely evening, fit to close 
A lovely day, and brilliant in repose"— 
Mars beams brilliantly from the east, and Ca- 
nhopus of the south is up in full splendor. 


crowd the northern horizon; rapidly they lift, 
and the dark shadows and ripples on the water 
usher the howling blast. The Gulf, lately so 
placid, is lifted into white-caps, and a white 
belt of foam rises upon the borders of the reef 
where the sea rolls in tumultuously. This is 
the usual course of a ‘‘norther.” In three days, 
without a drop of rain, and frequently with a 
clear sky, it is expended, and the steady trade- 
wind assumes its sway. 

During these calm days, when the water is 
still, objects can be seen at great depth; and 


ning. The sea then shows forth its best. It 
is pleasant to float leisurely with the tide and 
lounge over the gunwale of the boat as she pass- 
es over the coral hills and groves. Myriads of 
jelly-fishes float or paddle with their iridescent 
oars; richly-colored fishes dart away; and 
the Barracuda and flying-fish shoot out from 
near the bows. The great nurse-shark is fre- 
quently encountered in droves like hogs, and 
they are in such shallow water and so numer- 
ous that the boat nearly runs over them, stir- 
ring the mud from the bottom. They are eight 
or nine feet in length, but have very small 
mouths, and are consequently harmless, feeding 
on the shell-fish of the muddy shoals. 

How different all this land, reef, and shoals 
is from our own hills and valleys. Unlike the 
rocky coast of the North with its sandy beach- 
es, or the alluvial lands of other parts of the 
country. All this great reef, as it is called, 
and the islands or keys, have been piled up 
here in the deep Gulf by a great variety of sea 
creatures. Some of these sea creatures are 
flower-like animals that live in lime-tubes, which 
are joined together in colonies, and form great 
bunches, and rock-like, boulder-like masses. 
And these masses of tubes are the skeletons or 
shells of the flower-shaped animals, which they 
are attached to just as a clam is attached to its 
shell. The beautiful white branches and leaf- 
like forms, and feather and fan shaped objects, 


| are the dried skeletons or shells of these little 
Around the throne of the great orb all is mov- | 


| 


| 
| 


creatures that agree so well to build houses in 
blocks. They don't build as the bee builds its 
comb, for they are not insects; but they grow 
with their shells around them, as the little shell- 
fish develop into big shells, from the soft eggs 
You can’t get them off their tubes 
without cutting them, or boiling them, or rot- 
ting them, as you would the soft parts of a shell- 
fish. 

The coral animals are very much more sim- 


The | ple than the shell-fish, for they have not much 


Southern Cross is just visible above the dark more than a stomach and a few threads of 


line of waters, while the Great Dipper lies half | nerves. 


They even increase by buds, like 


tons 
tee, 


a eS 
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sis 


haw 


epee 
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plants. These buds, soft and pulpy, attach 
themselves to any object they may touch, grow 


to their full size with the lime-tube around | 


them; and then you have a single young coral, 
perfect in his one-room house, which he fully 
occupies. 
just as city people build houses against their 
neighbors’. So great blocks are formed, each 
house having one tenant. The coral people are 
very exclusive, and don’t admit any other folk 
to live with them if they can help it; although 
they have their struggle to keep away stragglers 
as well as others. As they grow and multiply 
many forms are seen; many styles of architect- 
ure. Some are like trees, some like shrubs, 
and some are beautiful hemispheres that look 
like brain, with their curious winding openings. 


One is like a kidney, and another is strangely | 


like the antlers of a stag. At one time, long, 
long ago, none of this coral reef was here. The 
great rock-like masses of coral— Astreas—a 
single house and tenant of which is not larger 
than my pencil, and not nearly as long, have 
grown upon the bottom of the sea, on some 
elevated, favorable spot, where the little, soft 
young corals first touched as they floated off 
from the parent stock ; here, multiplying, spread- 


ing, until a great ledge-like, solid mass is form- | 


ed. 


These ledges of living coral then offer tempt- | 


ing bites to greedy fishes and worms, and snug 
retreat for many other marine creatures. The 
Parrot-fish, which has a bill exactly like a par- 


rot, and is painted gaudily like them too, crush- | 
es some kinds with its bill to feed upon the | 


meat. Great bristled worms—Aphroditaceans 
—that look like monster hairy cateYpillars, lie 


coiled upon the branches of the delicate kinds, | 
Boring shell- | 


and suck their tapering ends, 
fish like the date-clam, and the various serpu- 
le, penetrate all parts of these ledges. 
rians— curious, cucumber - like animals — feed 
upon and crush them. 

Now, do you see, it will surely result that 
these parts of coral that have had the meat 
sucked out will be brittle and will break easily, 
and crumble down into dead fragments; then, 
with the vast amount of fine coral that is thrown 
from the stomachs of the great worms and fish- 
es that feed thereon, we have a collection of 
white mud and sand. Some parts of the ledge, 
and after a time the whole, is in this way coy- 
ered. When this happens the little coral ten- 
ants die. Eggs of the coral are floating about, 
however, and ready to make fast to any dead, 
broken piece of coral or shell that may lie over 
this once living block. These grow, and in 
turn die and become buried. And so on does 
this great reef get piled up until it reaches the 
surface—the air. There they must stop, for 
they can’t live out of water. 

During the cooler part of the year, when the 
tides are not so low, the coral branches grow so 
near the surface that when the summer low 
tides come several inches are exposed and die. 
And as they are then brittle, and break easily 


Soon other tubes begin to grow out, | 


Holothu- | 


when the sea beats over them, we have he 
| other element in reef building. 

In the wisdom of Nature the mangrove-tree 
puts forth curious root-like fruit, which is yo; 
| only capable of floating unharmed in the gq); 
sea, but will take root wherever it can find mud 
enough to hold to. This fruit looks so my h 
like a cigar that you would at first think they 
| were Cuba cheroots that had floated across th> 

Gulf Stream from Havana. Numerous rootlets 
sprout from the larger end while the fruit js jy 
the water, and this end being a little the heayj- 
est the rootlets touch bottom where the water 
|is only a few inches deep. In this way hun- 
| dreds of these in favorable situations take root, 
and grow to be large, elegant, evergreen trees. 
Curious knees or flying buttresses are thrown 
out at different points, above and below water, 
and these strengthen and brace the young trees 


Te an- 


until the floating débris of the ocean aceumny- 


lates in such quantities as to form a more soli(| 
foothold above the surface. One of the Tortu- 
gas islands has been made up in this way, ayd 
others have been formed above water by the 
action of the sea and winds, which force the 
mud and sand into ridges. Once fairly above 
water the sand gives footing for seeds of grass, 
and those of various shrubs and trees that birds 
|may bring to them. The Keys of the Florida 
Reef have thus been built up through the agen- 
cy of many kinds of, sea creatures. Professor 
Agassiz tells us that nearly the whole of the 
main land of Florida has been made up ina 
similar manner. 

But how difficult to convey an idea of the 
wonderful beauty and singularity of the scene 
beneath the wave. Spread over acres, miles 
of reef; in shoal water and deep, on hill-side 
and plain, in forest-like groups and garden- 
| like beds, in choice single clusters, in circles, in 
hedges, in chevaux de frise. Domes like the 
round-topped mosque of the Orient; sponge- 
|forms that mock the Turkish minaret; Lap- 
landish huts, and the Gothic minster; cups, 
| vases, and the classic urns; antlers of deer, of 
| moose, of elk; blossoms of rose, of jasmine, of 
| daisy; clusters of pinks, lilacs, coxcombs, and 
amaranths; dandelions, golden-rods, anemo- 
| nes, and clovers ; vines of michella and cypress ; 
| ferns, brakes, and mosses. All these forms 
|come before you as you drift slowly with the 
tide, and look down as from a balloon upon this 
vast ocean garden. And they look so much like 
| these forms, do the corals and sponges, sea- 
| anemones and sea-weeds; and this ocean gar- 
| den looks so much as if it had been laid out in 
the “landstape style.” The large round heads 
of meandrina look like artificial structures 
placed, for artistic effect, at certain points; 
| while the more picturesque astreas are like 
| “*rock-work,” around which grow delicate moss 
|vines and richly-colored alge. You wonder 
at the strange similarity between the corals, 
sponges, and the familiar forms of the land gar- 
| dens; but the forms, the coloring, the sculp- 
tured beauty of the Serpule, Tubularias, Ser- 





ALLOWANC ED. 





tularias, Actinarias, Alcyonarias, Geigenian, 
nd Acalephs, startle you with surprise. 

bh the white mud, among the green moss 
fronds, the weird-looking passion-flower is won- 

lerfully well represented ; carved and painted, 

, hass-relief, much of curious penciling is there ; 
he lo! the flower instantly closes and disap- 
pears from sight; the shadow of the boat has 
iriven to his hole one of the fairest forms of the | 

sea-anemone.” And this creature, so flower- 
like in its form and color, lives nearly buried in 
the sand, and spreads only its fair face to the 
sunbeams. 

We have drifted over the reef with the tide, 
and now, three miles to the westward of the 
fort, we are just on the outer margin. In a 
moment more we will lose sight of the great 
branch or tree corals, which grow on the steep 
banks as low down as our eye can follow. And 
then we are near the deep Gulf Stream. I am 
afraid to guess how far down these steep banks 
Charley and the Fat One have been for speci- 
mens; but overboard they dived whenever any 
uncommon specimen appeared, and the water 
seemed fearfully deep, and they seemed fear- 
fully long in coming up again. Many rare 

shells and curious forms were found in this 
way that do not grow in shallower water. 

The garrison flag is lowered, the bugle-notes 
of Retreat are in the air, and the sunset gun has | 
just boomed forth its warning ; so, as the even- 
ing breeze has sprung up, we will get under way 
and sail in. 

‘“‘Unbrail y’r foresail there!” 

‘Ay, ay, Sir,” says Busby. 

“That's well; get y’r anchor aboard.” 

‘All right, Sir.” 

‘‘Unbrail the main-sail, and take the 
sheets, then.” 

“‘ Ay, ay, Sir.” 

‘*Ready ?” 

“Ready, Sir. 

“ Ease off the fore-sheet a trifle.” 

** Ease it is, Sir.” 

“ Steady.” 

‘Steady, Sir.” 

. ml about ! a 

Ready, Sir.’ | 
*Hard-a-lee, then!” 

* All right, Sir.” 

And the Rosetta goes about and beats up 
against the pleasant trade-wind that comes so 
steadily from the east and cools so pleasantly 
the hot air of these pane islands. 


ALLOWANCED. | 


TINE o'clock, and a brilliant December | 
morning, with the sunshine tipping the | 
icicles with diamonds, and the canary in the | 
window warbling as if he fancied himself in the | 
very heart of the tropics. Breakfast had been 
over some fifteen or twenty minutes in the well- | 
organized household of the Daters, the fire_of 
anthracite coal glowed and crackled in the pol- | 
ished grate, and Mrs. Dater’s stand of monthly | 


no longer with the crowing baby ; 
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roses enned their crimson crests of sation op- 
posite, as if they were fully determined to con- 
vict the almanac of being in a fundamental 
mistake about the weather. 

“Nine o’clock—and high time I was down 
town at my office,” said Mr. Dater to himself, 
as he glanced at the little bronze clock upon its 
bracket between the windows. 

It was the delay of but a few minutes to ex- 
change his embroidered slippers for snugly-fit- 
ting boots, and to hang away the bright-colored 
Turkish dressing-gown, with its crimson lining 
and vividly-tinted silk tassels—and Mr, Dater 
was just prepared to emerge into the street, 
when there was a rustle of soft draperies along 
the hall, and a tall, bright-eyed woman, carry- 
ing a rosy baby in her arms, confronted him. 

‘*Are you going down town so soon, Ed- 
ward ?” 

‘So soon, my dear? It is after nine o'clock,” 
and Mr, Dater made a feint of pulling off the 
baby’s waxen pink nose, and afterward display- 
ing it wedged tightly between the first and 
second fingers of his left hand. 

‘*Yes, but—I wanted to speak to you before 
you went away this morning.” 

‘“*Speak away, then, my love! Hallo, you 
Sir!” (to the baby); “have you no respect for 
your venerable father’s whiskers ?” 

Mrs. Dater hesitated and colored a little as 
she played with the baby’s blue and white 
worsted sock. Mrs. Dater was a blonde, and 
the.creeping shadows of crimson were rather 
becoming to her than otherwise. 

‘Edward,” she said, hurriedly, as if the 
subject were one she would fain get over as 
soon as possible, ‘‘ I would like a little money 


| to-day, if you could spare it just as well as not.” 


®* Money, Maria, money!” Mr. Dater trifles 
but stood up 
very straight, with his eyebrows elevated, and 
his eyes exceedingly wide open and unwinking. 
“T believe you had your month’s allowance as 


| usual, Mrs. Dater !” 


**Yes, but I have had more than the usual 
housekeeping expenses to meet within the last 
few days,” explains his wife, nervously. ‘‘' The 


cook has raised her wages from fourteen dollars 
to sixteen, and—” 

** Get a new cook, then!” 

“But Ellen is so neat and economical; 
really do not think I should be consulting my 


I 


best interests by making a change. Besides, 


| the water-pipes have been out of order, and the 


bill has come in for the papering we had done 
| last fall, and flour is a good deal higher than it 
was, and—” 

**T see—I see, my dear,” interrupted Mr. 
Dater, irritably ; ‘‘ you can spare yourself any 
farther details which may cony eniently serve to 
hide the simple fact of extravagance and bad 
management. There are always plenty of ex- 
cuses for that sort of thing when one wants 


| them,” 


Mrs. Dater bit her lip and colored crimson. 
‘* Edward, you have no right to make such 
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an assertion as that. I am neither extrava-| it I shall be very happy to show you the truth of 


gant nor a bad manager.” 
**So vou think, Maria, no doubt; but here is 


direct evidence to the contrary staring you point- | send all servants’ bills and other nuisances ¢ 


blank in the face—point-blank! One hundred 
and fifty dollars a month, Mrs. Dater, ought to be 
sufficient for any family who don’t dine off gold 
plate or eat melted pearls!” 

“One hundred and fifty dollars a month is 
only five dollars a day, Edward.” 

“* Only five dollars a day!” echoed her hus- 


| Sam Patch’s observation ‘that some things can 
| be done as well as others.’ You will pleas 
| me to-day.” 

“ And I suppose I may avail myself of this 
opportunity to bring up the arrears of my neg. 
lected correspondence,” said his wife. ‘J; ig 
not often that I enjoy such a recess in my house. 
keeping duties.” 

“ Just ex—act—ly as you please, my dear,” 





band, with eyes rolled up toward the ceiling. 
“Only five dollars, Mrs. Dater! Let me tell | 


Mr. Dater calmly sat down in his easy-chaiy. 
lighted a cigar, and prepared to read the news. 


you five dollars ought to be a great plenty if | paper. Mrs. Dater, after ringing the bell and 


there is any sort of economy practiced in its ex- 


consigning the rosy baby to the care of a sery- 


penditure. J do not spend five dollars a day, ant, composedly took her seat in front of the 


Mrs. Dater.” 

** How much do you spend, Edward ?” 

“How much do I spend? I—I don’t see 
what that has to do with the matter, Mrs. Da- | 
ter. One thing I am entirely convinced of, | 
however: J could discharge all this family’s | 
expenditures for five dollars a day.” 

** Under all circumstances ?” 

“ Under all circumstances, Mrs. Dater !” 

Mrs. Dater smiled incredulously, 

**T do not think you could, Edward.” 

**T know I could, Maria,” said the husband, 
dogmatically. ‘I don’t think any thing about 
it.” 

‘Then I wish you would just try, for once,” 
said Mrs. Dater, fairly out of patience. ‘Iam 
tired of this old Egyptian business of making 
bricks without straw. J can not meet the ex- 
penses of this establishment of seven persons 
for five dollars a day, and there is no sort of 
use in wearing out my patience, my temper, and 
my nervous system in trying any farther. I 
have done my best, without much appreciatia@, 
as it appears, and now it only remains for me 
to follow the example of the English Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer when his financial opera- 
tions don’t meet with approval—resign !” 

Mr. Dater looked at his wife’s sparkling eyes 
and crimsoned cheeks in some surprise; he 
had never before seen her spirit so thoroughly 
aroused, 

‘“What do you mean, Maria?” 

“T mean, Edward, that if you can ‘ discharge 
all the family expenditures for five dollars a 
day’ you may have the satisfactior of trying the 
experiment forthwith. Here are my keys!” 

Mr. Dater backed dubiously.away from the 
proffered insignia of office. 

“*But my—my dear,” he said, hurriedly, 
‘you forget the demands of business,” 

**Let business be adjourned for once,” in- 
sisted the wife. ‘I tell you I will not under- 
take any longer to keep house with insufficient 
funds.” 

Mr. Dater looked at his wife. There was a 
resolution in her blue eyes and closely com- 
pressed lips which he felt it would be entirely 
useless to combat. 

“Very well, my dear,” he said, composedly 


rosewood secretaire, and began her task of writ- 
ing letters. 

“Tf this is housekeeping, it isn’t such bad 
fun, after all!” thought our hero, as he tipped 
his chair back after the fashion of mankind, and 
lazily watched the golden thread of a sunbeam 
stretched luminously across the tinted ceiling, 

Presently a heavy footfall sounded along the 
carpeted hall, and Ellen, the cook, appeared. 

“Tf ye plaze, ma'am, what ’ll we be after 
havin’ for dinner ?” 

“*Mr. Dater will attend to you, Ellen,” said 
the abdicated sovereign, calmly motioning with 
her hand toward her husband. 

Mr. Dater was a little puzzled how to meet 
this emergency, but not for worlds would he 
have owned it! 

“Roast fowls, Ellen, with currant jelly and 
celery—and—and mince-pie and suet pudding 
for dessert! (that sounds all right, any how!)” 

“If yez ‘ll give me the money, Sir, I'll go to 
market right off.” 

“How much do you require, Ellen?” 

Ellen reckoned up the sum on the ends of 
her stout red fingers. 

**Tt'll be two dollars for the fowls, Sir, anda 
half dollar for the vegetables.” 

** Two dollars and a half! Isn't that a good 
deal of money, Ellen ?” 

** And twinty-five cents for the jelly, Sir,” 
added the relentless Ellen, 

Mr. Dater reluctantly counted out the money. 
‘¢ Be as economical as you can, Ellen.” 

Ellen went out, tossing her head, and mut- 
tering under her breath certain undeniable 
truisms respecting ‘* henhussies !” 

‘‘The newspaper bill, Sir,” said Mary, the 
chamber-maid, entering on tip-toe, with a nar- 
row slip of paper between her fingers. 

** What is it ?” 

‘¢Thirty cents, Sir.” 

Mr. Dater again unclasped his porte-monnaie 
and handed out the requisite sum. It was 
hardly more than a moment before Mary again 
came in, 

“If you please, Sir, the wood you ordered 
has come home, and Patrick Daly wants a dol- 
lar for splitting it up.” 

‘* A dollar!” fretted our housekeeper ; ‘that 





drawing off his gloves, “if you really insist upon 


” 


is too much! 
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“He worked half a day at it, Sir, and it’s| nie and Tommy, two apple-cheeked boys of 
what he has always asked,” said Mary, respect-| seven and nine, came bounding in from school, 
fully. at noon, rosy and boisterous. 

“Take it, then!” sharply responded Mr. “Mamma! mamma! I want fifty cents for 
Dater. “I must see if I can’t get some one | my new Geography, and Tommy wants a quar- 
to work for me a little cheaper. I don’t be-| ter for his slate! Tommy’s 8 going into the ci- 
lieve in paying the highest prices for the least | phering class, mamma.’ 
ossible amount of work !” **Go to your father, my dear,” said Mrs. Da- 
This was a bomb-shell thrown belligerently | ter; and the paterfamilias slowly disbursed the 
into Mrs. Dater’s camp, but that lady wrote | requisite funds, silently pursing up his mouth 
serenely on. It was not her cue to notice | into a whistling pose as he did so, 
any such indirect method of warfare. ‘*Papa! papa!” stormed little Tommy, clat- 

“The big kittle, Sir, home from the tin- | tering up stairs a minute or two afterward, with 
man’s,” put in Mary, once more, ‘It’s fifty | all the combined energy of copper-toes and iron- 
cents, Sir, if you please.” nailed heels. ‘‘ Ellen wants a bottle of olive- 

“Fifty cents! Fifty cents for mending a/| oil to make dressing for the celery salad. Can 
tin kettle!” cried our hero. , |I go to the grocery after it? Can I, papa? 

“Yes, Sir; it’s soldered in two places, and—” | Give us a dollar!” 

“There is the grocer’s boy coming up the | Mr. Dater looked at the dollar and thought 
street,” said Mrs. Dater, glancing out of the | of the cool, delicious celery salad—his greatest 
window. And, sure enough, Ellen entered gastronomic temptation. The latter considera- 
presently, with sleeves rolled up and white bib- | tion proved too strong for economy. 
apron tied under her chin. ** Run along, then, my son, and make haste.” 

“The bill from the grocer’s, Mr. Dater, all *“*Can I have ten cents for some oranges, 
ready receipted.” papa ?” pleaded the child. 

Mr. Dater took the bill, and looked hurried- *“*Yes. Go along!” 
ly over its list of contents. After dinner, during which he did ample jus- 

" « Raisins — spices — soap—prepared flour—| tice to the celery salad, Mr. Dater lay down on 
eggs — clothes-pins — carpet-tacks —lemons— | the lounge for his usual siesta. No sooner, 
hum—m—m-— four dollars and seventy-five | however, did the drowsy influences of Mor- 
cents! Four dollars and seventy-five cents for | pheus begin to steal over his eyelids than Ben- 
a grocer’s bill of two days’ standing! My dear! | nie’s voice interrupted the dreamy lapses of for- 
my dear! this should be looked into! There | getfulness. 
must be some screw loose in our housekeep- “Papa!” cried the boy, ‘‘ Mary said I was 
ing!” to give you this bill.” 

**You complained that the pudding-sauce ** Bills! more bills!” ejaculated poor Mr. 
was not rich enough yesterday, Edward,” said | Dater, sitting up with a suddenness that made 
Mrs. Dater, deliberately folding the little note | Bennie start. ‘‘Is life one tremendous bill ?— 

he had just written; ‘‘ and last week you said | | one endless siege of your pocket ?” 
that eake, without a sufficiency of raisins and| ‘J sometimes think so,” said Mrs, Dater, 
spices, was merely galvanized bread.” who was singing her baby to sleep by the fire- 

‘‘A man don’t want all his chance speeches | side, in the soft, low cadences that mothers 
eternally brought up against him,” muttered | learn by instinct. 

Mr. Dater, looking rather confused, while his| “* Six dollars! Is it possible that we, a mod- 
wife dated another gilt-edged sheet of paper, erately-sized family, burn six dollars’ worth of 
and began a second letter. | gas ina month ?” he exclaimed, reproachfully. 

“Well, what now?” demanded Mr. Dater,| “I tried, a while ago, to economize in the 
in a despairing accent, as Mary came in once | gas, Edward, ” said his wife, “* but you scolded 
more, stepping softly. me for ‘making the house as gloomy as a cay- 

“It's the shoemaker’s bill, Sir; and would | ern!” 
ye be pleased to pay it now, for his rent comes Without another word Mr. Dater paid the 
due to- morrow, he says.” | obnoxious bill, and lay back upon the lounge 

** How much is it ?” | with a sigh that might have come from the 

“Seven dollars, Sir.” Mary handed him | ‘‘ Cave of the Winds!” 
the bill. For just one hour he lay there, silent and 

“Sev-en dol-lars! For two pairs of chil- | motionless, but not asleep. At the end of that 
dren’s shoes! My dear Maria, isn’t that rathey | time he spoke out. 
unnecessarily extravagant ?” 7 og Dater !” 

“Tf you Yemember, Edward, you reproved Yes.” 
me, only yesterday, for allowing Bennie to go ‘* Here are your keys.’ 
out walking in such shabby shoes.’ “Thank you, Have you given housekeep- 

“Well, there’s no use in saying any thing. | ing a sufficiently long trial ?” 

I suppose the bill has got to be paid, as the “Do you always have so many bills to pay 
= are bought.” | in a single day ?” 
I suppose so, too,” said his wife, dryly. “ Not always. The gas-bill is a special ex- 

But no more remarks were made until Ben- pense, and the boys don’t have new shoes every 
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day. But there are other incidental expenses, 
and, altogether, to-day is a pretty fair specimen 
of the various demands levied upon my purse.” 

**Do you know how much money I have 
spent to-day ?” 

**Yes. Twenty-four dollars and fifteen 
cents, is it not ?” 

“Tes,” 

There was a dead silence of a few moments. 

**My dear,” said Mr. Dater, at length, ‘‘ I 
have been wrong.” 

“T thought men were never wrong,” re- 
marked Mrs, Dater, satirically. 

Her husband coughed behind his hand, wise- 
ly contriving not to hear the speech. 

** And,” he went on, in measured accents, 
‘*T think I shall increase your housekeeping 
allowance. Instead of one hundred and fifty 
dollars I shall henceforward give you two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a month.” 

“ As a special favor, or as a mere matter of 
right and justice ?” demanded the lady. 


** As a mere matter of right and justice, 


my 


dear,” said docile Mr. Dater. 

‘Very well,” said Mrs. Dater, with a merry 
twinkle in her blue eyes, and a sympatheti 
quiver of her coral mouth, 
not to spend it foolishly.” 

**And now I think I had better go to my of 
fice, eh?” said Mr. Dater. ; 

‘“‘Perhaps it would be as well,” responded 
his wife, trying hard not to show too triumph- 
ant a consciousness of the signal victory 
had just achieved. . 

From that December day Mr. Dater never 
questioned his wife’s expenditure or dou 
its wisdom. 

“* Women know best,” he whispered, darkly. 
to his most confidential friends. ** And—this is 
strictly between ourselves, now—J wouldn't ¢ 
through with the daily bother and worry of 
housekeeping for ten times the money the; 
spend. I wouldn’t, indeed !” ~~. * 

And what man would ? 


he 


“T shall endeayor 


uC 


bted 








Cditor’s Easy Chair. 


HE opening of the Academy Exhibition is 

one of the pleasantest events of the spring, 
and it is made even more so by the pretty spec- 
tacle of the evening opening. It is a good-na- 
tured, brightly-dressed crowd that assembles, 
and that looks much more at itself than at the 
pictures. But the space is so ample, although 
too small for that evening's multitude, and the 
rooms are so brilliant, and the effects of the 
groups upon the great staircase are so pictur- 
esque, that the opening evening is always agree- 
able, and the Exhibition is opened with the prop- 
er prestige. This year, unfortunately, the Easy 
Chair was belated, andost the annual pleasure. 
But it repaired to the marble palace of art upon 
an early day to enjoy the old beauty and to dis- 
cover new. 

As it proceeded thither, conning the Catalogue, 
how was it possible not to think of all the hope 
and all the experience that were hung in the pic- 
tures upon the walls? In little rooms high up 


toward heaven busy fingers had been working | 


and hoping hearts beating for a year to the re- 
sult that was now visible! How much family 
comfort, how much bread for hungry mouths 
even, depended upon the kind favor with which 
those works were regarded; and how much that 
favor depended upon the kind words that all the 
Easy Chairs should say ! 

But as the present Chair fell into this current 
of reflection, he looked furtively about lest Thom- 
as Tomahawk, Esquire, who does execution in 
‘*an influential morning paper,” should be some- 
where near him, and regarding him. The Easy 
Chair felt as David Copperfield felt when Mr. 
Littimer, the accomplished *‘ man” of Mr. Steer- 
forth, was cooking at the fire, and seemed to 
young Copperfield to be contemplating him con- 
temptuously with his elbows. Even so the Easy 
Chair felt that if Tomahawk were in the same 
ear, although his eyes might be averted, he was 
probably conscious of the Easy Chair’s caitiff 


| thoughts, and covering them with lordly contemp 
| in his critical mind. 

‘**For why”—the very supposed presence of 
Thomas Tomahawk seemed to suggest—** why 
think of Brown, Jones, and Robinson as indi- 
viduals, or of Mrs. Brown, Miss Jones, and Mas- 
ter Robinson, starving or otherwise, when the 
point is Art? If we are to say that Jones’s por- 
traits are good because Jones is poor, or that 
Brown's landscapes are lovely because Brown is 
the father of many children, we merely make 
fools of ourselves, degrade Art, and pick the pock- 
ets of really good painters. For if we must tell 
|lies in order not to hurt the sale of Robinson's 
daubs, we encourage the sale of miserable botch- 
es for which Robinson asks but a miserable price, 
and thereby Titian, and Raphael, and Vandyke 
are prevented from asking proper prices for their 
pictures. ‘As I have remarked before,” suggest- 
ed the tremendous idea of 'Tomahawk’s pres- 
ence, ‘‘if the object of art criticism in this coun- 
try is charity, very well; let us all pass round the 
hat in the newspapers for—well, [ mention no 
names; let us beseech an alms-giving public to 
pity the sorrows of a lot of poor old artists; but 
in the name of decency, and honesty, and the 
good name of the country let alms be given only 
upon condition that the poor old artists go and 
paint no more.” 

These were the words which the mere thouglit 
of Thomas Tomahawk made so audible to this 
Easy Chair that he was surprised to see the oth- 
‘er passengers in the car reading their newspapers 
and looking out into the street as if they heard 
nothing. So he too sought to compose his per- 
turbed apprehensions by looking into a paper, and 
opening it came directly upon the first article of 
Tomahawk’s devoted to this very Exhibition to 
which he was going. Now the edge of Toma- 
| hawk’s weapon is so sharp and the gleam of the 
| blade so bright and the thrust so trenchant, that 
| it is always pleasant to the spectator—of the vic- 
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tim nothing is now said — to watch his play. 
Upon this occasion he depicted with remorseless 
elaboration the moral obliquity of a certain art- 
ist in persisting in painting pictures. Why does 
he not see, cried Tomahawk, or will no friend in 
whom he has confidence, tell him, upon his hon- 
or, that he is the great obstruction to the de-| 
velopment of American art, whose millennium | 
will be prayed for in vain until he consents to 
jay down his maulstick and his easel, and hang 
up his pallet and his brush ? As when the wiry 
terrier, every bristling hair on end, has shaken 
many times its rodent prey, yet loth to quit its 
hold, returns again and yet again, and shakes 
relentlessly a never-ending shake, so did Thomas | 
Tomahawk guard, thrust, and parry, and three | 
times slay the slain. | 
And as the Easy Chair read the dreadful words 
that blotted out not only fame but hope itself 
from the future of the hapless painter, how did | 
his memory revert, ‘Tomaso mio! to the calm | 
lagunes of Venice, to the Adriatic Lido, to the | 
summer evening Piazza di San Marco, to the 
days whose placid brightness age can not wither | 
nor custom stale! For then and there no suc- 
cess was too shining for expectation, no future 
too fair for belief. Giovanni was one of us. 
Upon the walls of his studio even now hang the | 
unfading sketches of those summer days. Here 
is the little Piazza; there is the Palazzo Rezzo- | 
nico, up there is Santa Maria, and the Dogana. 
Are those the towers of San Lorenzo? Is this | 
the Ca’ Zoro? And yet, behold! Thomas Toma- 
hawk advancing, guarding, and thrusting, and 
parrying yet again upon Giovanni also! Friend- 
ship permits no alternative. ‘*‘ Seeing his friend 
Lord Willoughby hotly pressed by the enemy,” | 
says the old chronicler, ‘* Sir Philip pricked for- | 
ward.” In like manner the Easy Chair resolved 
that he would do what pricking might lie in his 
pen, fur the honor of remembered Italy and sa- 
cred friendship. He would hasten to the Gallery ; | 
he would inspect carefully the works of art; he | 
would thence repair to his work-shop and try con- | 
clusions with Thomas ‘Tomahawk. 
Alas, what is man! Tranquilized and strength- | 
ened by this resolution the Easy Chair stepped 
aside from the remains of a late hapless artist, 
done to oblivion by Tomahawk, and proceeded 
to peruse his further castigations; when, after 
having dispatched the total Academy secundum | 
artem, without so much as offering the least 
benefit of clergy or opportunity to compose the 
mind, this exhaustlessly exterminating Attila 
came thrusting pell-mell with desolating vigor 
straight at the Easy Chair himself, who sat star- 
ing, confounded, and helpless, and fell then and 
there and forever an easy prey, being demolished 
upon the instant. No names were mentioned, 
indeed ; but what need? For, wheeling sudden- 
ly from the remains of his last victim, Tomahawk 
tremendously thundered, whether in ipsissima 
verba or not is of small importance—‘“ and for, 
these wretches upon whom now and for evermore 
long outraged justice has at last wreaked her per- 
fect will no solitary voice will ever dare to peep, 
unless it be the shrill senile treble of some mori- 
bund, blind, deaf, brain-softened Easy Chair, 
which, of our sole and free mercy, shall here be 
nameless.” 
_Yef nobody in the car seemed to be conscious 
of the frightful carnage that was going on under 


their very eyes and in their very pockets. ‘The 
May sun shone spectral, a mere mockery. The 
spring toilets upon Broadway were a ghastly van- 
ity. The face of Madison Square, methought, 
was changed from green to red, and the dear lit- 
tle children skipped by in fiery skirts and draw- 
ers of flame-color. ‘The world was a vast inqui- 
sition, or a colossal auto da fe. The pages of fu- 
ture almanacs were suddenly visible to the men- 
tal eyes of the Easy Chair; and all along the 
side of the page of May were these words in 
crimson letters: ‘* Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design. Look out for gore at the 
corner of Twenty-third Street and Fourth Ave- 
nue about these days.” 

In such a frame this hapless Chair, who must 
now be considered a mere harmless ghost, climb- 


| ed the glittering steps, and entered upon the Ex- 


hibition. How still it was! How broad and 
welcoming was the great staircase! How the 
figures of Paul Veronese leaned over the balus- 
trade above and looked down! How humbly 
and patiently did the late Chair begin with the be- 
ginning and contemplate No. 1 of the Catalogue! 


How piously its eyes scoured the walls, regard- 


ing with attention the pretty pencil souvenirs of 


| travel by Mrs. Greatorex, and lingering long 


upon the striking etchings of the ‘Thames by 
Whistler. If the exhortations of the departed 
have still any interest with the (as yet) un-T'oma- 


| hawked, let the Easy Chair suggest to the lover 


of art that he bear in mind the name of James 
Whistler, and that he do not fail to see any etch- 
ing of his, whether of the sides of the Thames, 
or of low pot-houses in London, or cabarets in 
Paris. The few specimens in this year’s Exhibi- 
tion hardly illustrate the extraordinary skill of 
the artist. But they serve, perhaps, to show the 
genius which finds a new field for romance even 
in London, and suggest the picturesqueness of 
Wapping, and the life of the river which has so 
touched the imagination of Dickens. 

These etchings were among the least of the 
works of art in this year’s Exhibition. They 


| were hung in the Omnium Gatherum around the 


staircase. But it is in the litthe works that we 
must look for excellence more frequently than in 
the large and imposing canvases. 

Before the Easy Chair was so swiftly demol- 
ished it was often of opinion that we can, most 
of us, do some little thing very neatly and pretti- 
ly. We can turn a small copy of fair verses, for 
instance. But perhaps we had better not un- 
dertake the great American epic in as many can- 
tos as there may be States. And as it went 
through the Exhibition the Easy Chair perpetu- 
ally asked itself whether it would not be wiser if 
the great American epic were less frequently at- 
tempted, and more satisfaction found as well as 
given in the modest etchings. By modest etch- 
ings it does not necessarily menn technical cop- 
per scratching or dry point, but small works and 
not colossal canvases or subjects. Thus one of 
the most charming pictures was a little work by 
Boughton. It was called ‘‘ The Double Shad- 
ow,” and it told its old story as sweetly and 
perfectly as a simple ballad. ‘Two peasants .are 
moving across a field. The woman, a rustic 
Juno, with her eyes averted, majestically carry- 
ing a pail, not a goddess in disguise, but a stur- 
dy, simple, ignorant woman, who needs no learn- 
ing to understand self-respect; and the man 
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with his fair hair square cut across the forehead | a woman a sour old maid, who supposes th 


and long at the sides, walking beside, or just a 
step behind her, doubtful, longing, hesitating, 
timid, his manhood tremulous by the steady 
womanhood of his companion. 


It was a truly | prejudiced men are not unquestionably the divine 


P at as 
much remains yet to be accomplished in the de. 


velopment of men, so all is not yet finally settled 


for women. That the dogmas of conceited an; 


charming picture—a completely satisfactory bal- | intentions in human society is a speculation y hich 


lad, but not in the least an epic. 


Then there was Eastman Johnson’s ‘‘ Earliest | foolishness or fanaticism. 


may be now indulged without the suspicion o; 
That, in a word, the 


Scholar”—a delightful little work, not of so ex- | Reverend Doctor Todd is not the only wise man, 
quisite and delicate a sentiment as the other, but | and that possibly others have been admitted +, 
just as complete and satisfactory. ‘There were | the celestial counsels almost as familiarly as he, 


many portraits in the Exhibition, and the im- | is a faith which, beyond Berkshire at least, }; 
provement of all of them, as a class, upon the | an astonishing number of adherents. 


pictures of twenty years ago, is one of the most 
agreeable recollections of the Gallery. 
when the ‘‘soft” portraits of the good Ingham 
were contemplated with delight has passed for- 


| 
| 


as 


There is nothing more delightfully comical jy 


The day | the idea of a conclave of friars and monks, such 


as may be seen by the thousand in lovely Italy, 
sitting in judgment upon the conclusions of Dar- 


ever; and the heads of this year, by Page, were | win or of ‘Tyndall, and gravely excommunicating 
of the very highest excellence. ‘The modesty, | them for infidelity, than in that of the young gen- 
force, depth, and reality of these works are | tlemen who give all their minds to their scarf. 
equally striking. They are full of thought and | knots, pleasantly laughing at the suggestion of 


conscience and long, hard study. The eye ac- 
customed to be surprised by the bold, exterior, 
sensation likenesses that are often visible upon 
these walls was probably not charmed by them— 
possibly passed them unremarked. 
who knew the great portraits, and the great qual- 
ities of head and heart that went to their making, 
can not but feel in the portraits of Page the same 
kind of fidelity and intelligence and skill. There 
is, perhaps, a half-conscious feeling of some want 
of imagination in the treatment—but no more 
masterly work has been done among us. 


| 
| 


any “‘ wrong” in the condition of women, or jn 


their relation to human society. It is not these 


| young gentlemen alone who take this view—nor 


But those | 


By the | 


side of one of them hung the most striking land- | 


scape of the Exhibition, Gifford’s ‘*‘ Mouth of the 
Shrewsbury River.” This is a beautiful picture, 


yet not transcending the splendid modesty of 
nature. 


heart and Catalogue the Easy Chair passed 
through the rooms, and paused before the works 
of ancient friends and saw in them even more 
than the beauty of the pictures—saw Raphael's 


is it only the Reverend Doctor Todd; there are 
thoughtful and generous and chivalric men who 
smile at the fancy of any ‘‘ sphere” for woman 
except that to which they traditionally consign 
her, and who suspect in every woman whose 
imagination strays beyond the nursery, and the 
dining-room, and the ragged school, and the 
ball-room something a little ‘‘ unfeminine,” as 
in Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Donatello” it is impossible not 
to feel that he is just less than human, and that 
if the wind would only raise the hair, we should 


| see the ears of the faun. 
broad and sweet and luminous, very rich in color, | 


As for the women, what shall an ancient Easy 
Chair say? In the softer circles of society, how 


| many fair dames are not a little angry at the 
But why enumerate? With open eyes and 


** Julius” and Vandyke’s ‘‘ Charles ;” saw Sorren- | 
to and Capri and the melancholy waste of the 


Campagna ; saw awful Switzerland and the le- 
gendary Rhine. If, as it lingered and loitered, it 
recurred to the hopes and ambition and promise 
of other years, when the youths that paced the 
Adriatic shore and saw the moon rise and shine 
on Venice believed that they should carry higher 


and higher the standard of their art, it could not | 


wonder that all that hope was not fulfilled—for | 


indeed it could not be. To carry the torch a lit- 
tle further forward, and to hand it on to the 
new-comers—not always to bear it before all— 
that is the inevitable fate of all summer loiterers 
upon the Lido. Who is it upon whose brilliant 
work you gaze to-day enchanted, and feel that 
henceforth American art is secure? Well, twen- 
ty years hence you will come to the Exhibition, 
and you will hang with fond feeling over this 


brilliant work twenty times repeated—but some | 


other newer, brighter, better touch will have re- 
vealed a higher height, and you will learn that it 
is unfair to ask of pear-trees better pears every 
year, or of rose-trees lovelier roses. 


Ir seems to be conceded, slowly perhaps, but 
surely, that a man is not of necessity an idiot nor 


suggestion of an enlarged sphere of interest and 
activity, as if it were an insinuation of something 
brazen in their tastes and characters? Even 
those who are more sensible, and who gravely 
entertain the suggestion, or indeed sympathize 
with it, show a tranquil approval rather than an 
active desire or resolution, The more clever 
women neatly expose the exquisite follies of the 
solemn and sentimental objectors, and sweep 
their exterminating fingers through the light 
web of sophistry which some men with edifying 
gravity call instinct. But even these women 
‘smiling put the question bv,” even although 
they give it its natural and reasonable answer. 
There are others who ask why they should wish 
to have more bother than they have already ? and 
still others, who are of the ‘‘ nestling” and *‘ ten- 
dril” school, and wish to be only what the lord 
of their hearts desires. Does it occur to such 
tender creatures that love and matrimony are re- 
lations of reciprocal duties ; and that if Jane is to 
think only what John wishes her to think, and 
do only what John wishes her to do, John is 
bound by the same rule? The philosophy of 
Mrs. Grundy’s drawing-room in New York is 
practiced very perfectly in Siam, and in the house- 
hold of the Grand Turk. Indeed the laureate of 
the Sultan—of the same sex with his Majesty, and 
one of the most sparkling of singers—wrote, two 
centuries ago, upon occasion of the introduction 


|of the loveliest of Circassians into the happy 


family of the august Commander of the Faithful, 
the following limpid quatrain : 
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Pies 
«All honor to woman the sweet-heart, the wife, 
“The delight of the tireside by night and by day, 
Who never does any thing wrong in ber life 
Except when permitted to have her own way.” 


Or was it not the Sultan’s laureate two hundred 
years ago, and does Mr. Sparrowgrass quote this 
‘< the latest epigram of Mr. Halleck? Dear old 
\(rs. Barbauld also wrote some verses upon the 
same subject which were worthy to be printed 
in gold letters over the portals of Miss Pinker- 
tons Academy for young ladies. The worthy 
old gentlewoman is rhyming of the pretty flowers 
upon her table, and she improves the text for 
the benefit of young ladies — 

“Nor blush my fair to own you copy these, 

Your best, your sweetest empire is to please.” 
Oh, honey and butter! Butter and honey, oh! 

It certainly is not surprising that there are 
women who are a little tired of the kind of diet 
provided by Mrs. Barbauld and the court gov- 
ernesses, Mr. Halleck and the court poets, and 
the Reverend Doctor ‘Todd and the court chap- 
lains, who are indeed willing to incur the bright 
banter of brothers with the scarf-knot and even 


f the fastidious and chivalric elders, and try to | 


ascertain why they do not understand themselves 
as well as men understand them, and ‘to prove 
whether their sphere is not, like that of men, to 
be determined by experiment, not by theory ; and 
who ask that question which no Sultan upon rec- 
ord has ever been known to answer, and which 
onfounds forever even the great Haroun al 


Raschid, how can you determine any proper | 


sphere without perfect freedom of choice and 
action ? 

“Ah, when you come to metaphysical pyro- 
technics,” says the courteous dissenter and sly 
satirist, ‘I must leave you and join the ladies.” 

Farewell, then, good Sultan; and when you 
have kissed hands to the ladies and are wending 
your way to the club, do not forget that nothing 
isso simple, pleasant, and rational as a club of 
men to lounge, smoke, chew, drink, and talk 
doubtfully, and nothing so shocking and un- 
feminine as a club of women to chat and read 
and enjoy themselves. Until the vile Brazilians 
and Argentines came bombarding to his capital 
the despot of Paraguay thought Paraguay the 
best arranged of countries in the most happily 
ordered of worlds. He owned the land and the 
people and put all the money in his pockets, and 
smiled with contempt, but with the most delight- 


pose that it was rather hard he should have all 
the fun to himself. 

“All the fun to myself!” said the cheerfully 
courteous despot of Paraguay; ‘‘ not at all, it is 
only your misconception of the eternal fitness of 
things. Each to his own is the great law of na- 
ture. In other words, every body to his own 
sphere. You see this lovely, soft, silken cush- 
ion. Could any thing be more exquisitely em- 


and glistening? It is a miracle of beauty. I 
write sonnets to that cushion, I keep it in a 
satin bag tied with cords of golden thread, and 
I should certainly be obliged to have any body 
put to the most painful and shameful death who 
should presume to sit upon it. Now observe the 
extreme felicity of the great laws of nature. ‘That 
cushion is intended by nature to be sat upon, and 
nature intends me to sit upon it. My instinct 
Vor, XXXVII.—No., 218.—S 


| assures me of it. My mind approves the reason- 


ability of it. The sphere of the one is to sit, of 
the other to be sat upon. If any body thinks that 
I have the fun all to myself let him consult his 
instincts and explore the laws of nature. He 
will find that the fun of the cushion is in being 
sat upon—my fun is sitting. There is no end 
of fun; there is plenty for all; but a gracious 
nature divides it into infinite variety.” 

The courteous despot of Paraguay called this 
his philosophy of spheres, and the perception of 
the eternal fitness of things by instinct; and he 
regards the onslaught of Brazil and the Argen- 
tine Republic as an unnatural action. It tends 
to destroy his fan. For, in fact, Paraguay is his 
cushion, and if the wisest intimations of instinct 
are to be disregarded, and the cushion be de- 
prived of the fun of being sat upon, and he of 
the fun of sitting, what will become of the true 
doctrine of spheres and the philosophy of in- 
stinctive perception? ‘‘ Suppose, my friends,” 
said the late Deacon Crump, in an earnest re- 
ligious exhortation at the monthly concert—and 
he said it very slowly, as was his wont, and very 
solemnly—‘‘ suppose, and suppose, you should 
wake up to-morrow morning and find yourselves 
dead, what would ye say then?” 

If it be in order the Easy Chair would like 
to move the appointment of Mrs. Barbauld, the 
Sultan, and the Reverend Doctor Todd as a se- 
lect committee upon the Paraguay question. 


In speaking last month of religious liberty 
and toleration the Easy Chair alluded to the late 


history of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew by: 


White, and to his statement in the preface that 
Calvin was perhaps the only one of the famous 
Protestant Doctors in Europe who tried to save 
Servetus from the fire. The Chair expressed a 
natural regret that Mr. White had hot mentioned 
the authorities upon which he thus corrects the 
usual version of a not very remote historical in- 


| cident. Fortunately an accomplished and com- 


petent friend, seeing the remark, has sent us the 
following interesting correction of the correc- 
tion: 


**As the Chair puts aa ~ our correspondent— 


“the statement is correct in letter: but Mr. White's 
words are that Calvin was perhaps the only one of 
these divines ‘ who tried to save the arch-heretic's life,’ 
which is not true. The facts in the case are fully set 
forth, with the authorities, in ‘Dyer's Life of Calvin.’ 


. | They are briefly these: By the old imperial laws of 
ful good-nature, at any body who seemed to sup- | 


Geneva, which still remained unrepealed, death by 
fire was the punishment of heresy. Calvin took a 


| leading part in the prosecution of Servetus for en ef- 


fense for which death by fire was the prescribed pen- 
alty. But he wished the manner of execution to be 
modified. In a letter to Farel, written apparently 
while the trial was in progress, he sets forth his pre- 
cise position. He writes: ‘I hope [spero] the sentence 
will at least be capital, but desire the atrocity of the 

unishment to be abated.’ In another letter to Farel 

e refers to some efforts to this end, promising when 
they met to explain why they had not proved success- 


. | ful. What these efforts were the world will not prob- 
broidered? Could any thing be more sheeny | 


ably ever know; but they could not have been very 
strenuous or persistent, since in his Refutatio Serveti, 


| pipe | by way of defending himself from some 
c 


arge of having favored Servetus, he says: ‘ All good 
men will be my witnesses that from the time when he 
was convicted I uttered not a single word concerning 
his punishment.’ There was indeed little time for 
effort after the conviction, for sentence was pronounced 
one day, and Servetus was led to the stake on the 
morning of the next. There is not the slightest evi- 
dence that Calvin ever ‘ tried to save the arch-heretic’s 
life,’ or ever after expressed the slightest disapproba- 
tion of the manner of the execution. He merely con- 
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tented himself with endeavoring, before sentence was 
pronounced, to have the ‘atrocity’ or rather the ‘se- 
verity’ of the mode of putting to death mitigated; to 
have him, that is to say, hung or beheaded, rather 
than burned at the stake. Whatever palliation for 
the conduct of Calvin may be found in the spirit of the 
age in which he lived, it is due to the truth of history 
that > facts in the case should not be untruthfully 
stated.” 


Ir was a fortunate event for the country, and 
one which we hope will be an imperative prece- 
dent, when men like Mr. Motley, and Mr. Marsh, 
and Mr. Adams, and Mr. Bigelow were selected 
to represent us in Europe. As in the case of 
Mr. Everett and Mr. Bancroft, these gentlemen 
were not diplomatic agents merely, but they com- 
manded respect by their eminence as scholars, 
and by an ability already recognized. During 
his former residence in London, as Minister to 
England, Mr. Bancroft pursued his historical 
studies, and made most valuable collections of 
material. Mr. Motley also, while Minister to 
Austria, did not relax his hold upon the great 
history which he has recently finished ; and Mr. 
Bigelow, amidst the many and perplexing duties 
of his post as Minister to France at a very crit- 
ical time, did not fail to cultivate the elegant 


studies and the scholarly friendships to which he 


is by taste devoted. 


It is among the felicities of his official resi- | 


dence in Paris—not for himself, but for his coun- 
trymen and for literature—that he became the 
possessor of the original autograph copy of Dr. 
Franklin’s autobiography, and he has now edit- 
ed it with such fidelity and sympathy that, as a 
scholarly critic remarks, ‘‘ It furnishes the only 
edition that has the stamp of authority, and it is 
destined to become the standard one.” The 
story of the adventures of the manuscript has 
been made familiar. In 1789 Dr. Franklin gave 
to M. le Veillard, Mayor of Passy, near Paris, 
a copy of all the sketch that he had then written. 
In 1790 the Doctor died, and left all his manu- 


scripts, including the autobiography, to his grand- | 
son, William Temple Franklin, who was to su- | 
For the greater conven- | 
ience of the printer the grandson gave the orig- | 


pervise the publication. 


inal to the widow of M. le Veillard, and re- 
ceived the copy which the Doctor had given in 
1789. The original remained in the family un- 
til 1867, when it was transferred to Mr. Bigelow 


London edition of the autobiography, printed in 


1817, and the only one, according to Mr. Bige- | 


low, that purported to be printed from the man- 
uscript, he finds that more than twelve hundred 
changes have been made in the text, and that 
the last eight pages of the work have been en- 
tirely omitted. 

Mr. Bigelow remarks that the London edition 
of 1793 was the only English version in print 
until this of 1817; but a Boston critic reminds 
him that a different one appeared in Dublin in 
1793, and was reprinted in London in 1799. 
There are five editions of the work in French ; 
one was published in 1791, which is attributed 
to Dr. Jacques Gibelin, although nobody knows 
how he obtained the original. The next was in 
1798, translated from the Dublin edition by Cas- 
tera. The third was in 1818, and was a trans- 


lation of William Temple Franklin's | 
edition of the previous year, probably 
Charles Malo. ‘The fourth was that 
Renouard, published in 1820, and this « 
the eight new pages of which Mr. Bigeloy 
speaks. The fifth version is that of M. |, 
| boulaye in 1866, which followed Mr, Sparks’, 
edition. In his introduction Mr. Bigelow sup. 
gests as a possible reason for the long delay oy 
William Temple Franklin in publishing’ the 
memoirs, that he had received a gratification 
from the British Government. It is, at Jeas: 
a very plausible explanation of a fact of y hich 
we are not likely to know more. a 

As for the charming book itself, the history 
of one of the most benevolent and shrewd of 
men, without a touch of imagination, there js 
really nothing to be added to what has beey 
so often said. In his delightful and elaborate 
Life of Franklin, Mr. Parton has drawn the most 
faithful and detailed portrait of the old sage, and 
yet there is always a feeling that something re- 
mains to be told. ‘There is a great deal of eur. 
rent gossip, so to speak, about Dr. Frankiin 
which does not make him altogether St. An- 
thony, but quite the contrary. And, indeed, 
the Easy Chair remembers seeing in London 
several years ago a manuscript letter from the 
Doctor, written while in Paris to a much younger 
man than himself, who proposed to take up his 
residence in that lively world, and which con- 
tained very much good advice, and very much 
which would probably have startled Miss Clack, 
a worthy lady in Wilkie Collins’s ‘* Moonstone.’ 

The quotations which Mr. Bigelow makes from 
Laboulaye’s introduction to his edition of the 


a don 
by M, 
of M 


Mtains 


autobiography are of the best and most truly ap- 


preciative estimates of the famous man. ‘* Frank- 
lin never quits the earth ; it is not genius in him; 
it is good sense expressed in its highest power. 
Do not seek in him a poet, nor even an orator, 
but a master of practical life—a man to whom 

His laugh is not that of 
Voltaire ; there is no bitterness in it: it is the 
benevolent smile of an old man whom life has 
taught to be indulgent.” Indeed it is this hu- 
manity, this good-natured sympathy with weak- 


|ness and fallibility of all kinds, this marvelous 
evenness of temper, which is the kindliest aspect 
| of the Doctor’s character. 
by M. de Senarmont, a relation of the Widow | 
le Veillard. Collating this manuscript with the | 


He was an extraor- 
dinary fruit of a Puritan stock, but he shows 
how human the Puritan is under all. Jefferson 
Davis contemptuously sneers at him as the in- 
carnation of the peddling tuppenny Yankee. But 
Mr. Davis thinks all Yankees hyenas, and is 
hardly an unprejudiced authority upon the sub- 
ject. Laboulaye’s statement is better: ‘He 

| knows of but one mode to arrive at happiness, 

| or, at least, to contentment; it is by labor, econ- 
| omy, and probity.” Franklin’s aims were ob- 
| vious and tangible. His impulses were genet- 
ous, his sympathies catholic and humane. No- 
| body would have troubled him more than Joln 
| Calvin, of whom we were just speaking; and 
| had Franklin been the headman in Geneva poor 
| Servetus would have slipped through unarrest- 
jed. The perennial charm of his autobiography 
is like that of Robinson Crusoe; and Mr. Bige- 
low has cheered all readers by summoning them 
‘once more to the delightful story. 
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UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 28th of May. The 
QO principal points embraced in it are the close 
f the impeachment trial, and acquittal of the 
president; the bills passed in the House for the 


readmission of six of the Southern States; and 


the proceedings of the Republican Convention, 
- which Grant and Colfax were nominated for 

president and Vice-President — thus formally 
ening the Presidential campaign. 


THE IMPEACHMENT. 

As briefly noted in our last Record, the testi- 
mony in the case of the impeachment was form- 
ally closed on Monday, April 20. The Court 
adjourned until Wednesday, when the final sum- 
ming up commenced. Each of the counsel for 
the President presented oral arguments, and all 
of the Managers for the prosecution, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Logan, who filed one in writing. 
[he most elaborate of these were that of Mr. 
kvarts for the defense, and that of Mr. Bingham, 
who closed, for the prosecution: each of these 
occupied nearly three days in the delivery. But 
so fully had all the points of the case upon both 
sides been developed in the respective opening 
speeches of Mr. Butler and Mr. Curtis that the 
various speeches in summing up add little to the 
strength of the case on either side, and we judge it 
unnecessary to present here even an abstract of 
them. The arguments finally closed upon Wed- 

sday, May 6, having taken a fortnight. The 

lowing day was occupied in settling the modes 


of procedure, and the Court adjourned until Mon- | 


iy, the 1lth, when it re-assembled, with closed 

ors, for deliberation. These private delibera- 
tions occupied two days. During the course of 
these several Senators delivered elaborate opin- 

ms upon the case before them. Most notable 
unong these were those of Senator Grimes, Hen- 
lerson, Fessenden, and Trumbull, Republicans, 
who gave at length the reasons which would 
cause them to vote ‘* Not Guilty” upon the im- 
achment, and of Senator Williams who voted 
“Guilty.” 

Mr. Grimes argued that it was no part of the 
lesign of the Tenure-of-Office Bill to maintain 
Mr. Stanton in office against the will of the Pres- 
ident, and that in removing him and appointing 
General Thomas as Secretary of War ad interim 
there was involved no violation of the law. 
for myself,” he said, ‘* I have done no act, given 
no yote, uttered no word inconsistent with my 
present position. I never believed that Mr. 
Stanton came within the provisions of the Ten- 
ure-of-Office Act, and I never gave any vote in- 
dicating such a belief.” After touching briefly 
upon the other articles, and granting that the 
President's speeches were ‘‘ indecorous, improp- 
er, and vulgar,” Senator Grimes closed his opin- 


ion by declaring, ‘‘ In my opinion the President | 


has not been guilty of an impeachable offense by 


reason of any thing alleged in either of the arti- | 


cles preferred against him at the bar of the Sen- 

ate by the House of Representatives.” . 
Senator Henderson confined his opinion whol- 

ly to the first eight articles, and after affirming 


his belief that the President had the right to re- | 


** As | 


| move the members of the Cabinet, said, ‘* Before 


I could convict the President on these eight arti- 
cles I must become perjured in my own con- 
science Those who differ with me in the con- 
struction of the law will have no such difficulty.” 

Senator Fessenden expressed his own opinion, 
that, ‘*as Mr. Stanton was appointed by Mr. Lin- 
coln, the case did not come within the scope of the 
Tenure-of-Office law ;” but granting that it did, 
and that the President so believed, he adds, “it 
by no means follows that he was guilty of a mis- 
demeanor in attempting to remove him.” As to 
the articles based upon the speeches of Mr. John- 
son, Mr. Fessenden said, ** ‘The President could 
not be convicted for the assertion of his opinion ; 
he had only exercised the right of freedom of 
speech, and that was guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution.” He had the right, in: common with ev- 
ery other citizen, ‘*to comment freely upon the 
conduct of the co-ordinate branches of the Gov- 
ernment ;” and that ‘* when called upon by a large 
body of his fellow-citizens to address them, and 
when he was goaded by contumely and insult, 
he permitted himself to transcend the limits of 
proper and dignified speech, such as was becom- 
ing to the dignity of his station, is a matter of 
deep regret, and highly censurable; but, in my 
opinion, it can receive no other punishment than 
public sentiment alone can inflict.” As to the 
** suggestion,” said Mr. Fessenden, that ‘* pop- 
ular opinion demands the conviction of the Pres- 
ident on these charges, I reply that he is not now 
upon trial before the people, but before the Sen- 
ate. The responsibility is not upon them, but 
upon us. They have not taken an oath to do 
impartial justice according to the Constitution 
and the laws. I have taken that oath, and I 
can not render judgment upon their conviction, 
nor can they transfer to themselves my punish- 
ment if I violate my oath. I should consider 
myself undeserving of the confidence that the 
just and intelligent people have imposed upon 
me in this great responsibility, and unworthy of 
a place among honorable men if, for any fear of 
public reprobation and for the sake of securing 
popular favor, I should disregard the convic- 
tions of my judgment and of my conscience. 
The consequences which may follow, either from 
conviction or acquittal, are not for me, with my 
convictions, to consider.” 

Senator Trumbull said: ‘* The question to be 
decided is not whether Andrew Johnson is a 
proper person to fill the Presidential office, nor 


| whether it is fit that he should remain in it; 


nor, indeed, whether he has violated the Con- 
stitution and laws in other respects than those 
alleged against him. As well might any other 
fifty-four persons take upon themselves by vio- 
lence to rid the country of Andrew Johnson be- 
‘ause they believed him to be a bad man, as to 
cail upon fifty-four Senators, in violation of their 
sworn duty, to convict and depose him for any 
other causes than those alleged in the articles 
of impeachment.” The gist of Mr. Trumbull’s 
opinion is to be found in the following extracts : 
‘*T never entertained the opinion that the Presi- 
dent had not power to remove the Secretary of 
War appointed by Mr. Lincoln during his first 
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es, 
term......and as the President had, in my opin-| and the abuse of his veto, to subordinate th 
ion, the right to remove Mr. Stanton, his order | legislature to his personal views and Purposes. 
for that purpose, as also that to General Thomas | and that his official career and example hays 
to take possession, both peacefully issued, have, | been to injure, degrade, and demoralize the coy : 
in my judgment, none of the elements of a con- | try; and I believe that his removal from fie, 
spiracy about them......The ninth article, known | will invigorate the laws, vindicate the Constice 
as the Emory article, is wholly unsupported by evi- | tion, and tend greatly to restore unity and peace 
dence.....The tenth article, relating to the speech- | to the nation.” : “ 
es of the President, is substantially proven; but; The declarations made in secret session, take 
the speeches, though disereditable to the high | in connection with the otherwise known yiews 
office he holds, do not, in my opinion, afford | of Senators, indicated beyond doubt what would 
just grounds for impeachment.” In_ reference | be the vote of nearly every member of the cour; 
to the eleventh article, upon which, in the re- | In all there were 54 Senators. ‘Two-thirds of 
sult, arose the primary test vote, Mr. ‘Trumbull these, 36, were necessary for conviction. Bp. 
said that a great part—that which related to the | fore the time fixed upon for the decision it was 
speeches of the President—had been disposed of | clear that there were 35 Senators who would vote 
by what had been said on the tenth article. Mr. | ‘‘ Guilty” upon some or all of the articles of im. 
Trumbull finds no proof, as charged in this ar- | peachment, and 18 who would vote ‘ Not Guilty” 


ticle, of unlawful conspiracy to devise means to 
prevent Mr. Stanton from resuming the office of 
Secre of War after it had been voluntary sur- 
rendered by General Grant. ‘There are, he adds, 
‘*no proofs to sustain the other charges of this 
article.” But, said Mr. Trumbull, ‘‘ In coming 
to the conclusion that the President is not guilty 
of any of the high crimes and misdemeanors with 
which he has been charged, I have endeavored to 
be governed by the case made without reference 
to other acts of his, not contained in the record. 

His speeches, and the general course of his 
administration, have been as distasteful to me as 
to any one......If the question was, ‘Is Andrew 
Johnson a fit person for President?’ I should 
answer, No.” Yet, continues Mr. Trumbull— 
after having again argued that President John- 
son had committed no actual violation of posi- 
tive law, not even ‘‘ in the removal of that faith- 
ful and efficient officer, Edwin M. Stanton, which 


I deeply regret,” nor in the ad interim appoint- | 


ment of General Thomas—‘‘ to convict and de- 


pose the Chief Magistrate of a great nation, when | 


his guilt was not made palpable by the record, and 


for insufficient cause, would be fraught with far | 


greater danger to the future of the country than 
can arise from leaving Mr. Johnson in office for 


the remaining months of his term, with powers | 


curtailed and limited as they have been by recent 
legislation.” 

The opinion of Senator Williams "may stand as 
a fair exponent of the views of those who voted 
for conviction. He said: ‘‘I shall vote for the 


_ upon all. ‘The one Senator whose vote was up- 
| certain, and upon which depended the issue, was 
i Ross, Senator from Kansas. If he voted 
| for conviction the requisite number of 36 would 
| be secured. If he voted for acquittal, the im- 
peachment would fail from the lack of the re- 
| quired majority of two-thirds. Both sides were 
confident of his vote; but until it was cast nei- 
ther had good grounds for assuming upon which 
side it would be given. 
Saturday, May 16, was fixed upon as the day 
when the vote should be taken. It had been un- 
| derstood that the articles should be taken up in 
their order, and that each Senator, when his 
name was called by the Chief Justice, should 
answer simply ‘‘ Guilty” or ‘** Not Guilty.” It 
was now ordered, by a vote of 34 to 19, that 
| **the Chief Justice, in directing the Secretary 
to read the several articles of impeachment, shail 
| direct him to read the eleventh article first, and 
that the question shall be taken on that article, 
| and thereafter on the others successively as they 
stand.” Upon this order Mr. Wade, President 
of the Senate, who, in the event of the removal 
of Mr. Johnson would become acting President 
of the United States, voted for the first time dur- 
ing this trial. ‘This vote comprised all the Sena- 
tors, with the exception of Mr. Grimes, who was 
absent by reason of sickness. This article reads 
| as follows : 


| Artiotr 11,—That said Andrew Johnson, President 
of the United States, unmindful of the high duties of 


his office and of his oath of office, and in disregard of 


conviction of the President upon the first three | the Constitution and laws of the United States, did 
articles of impeachment, upon the ground that | heretofore, to wit: on the 18th day of August, 1s6é, 

ee : | at the City of Washington, and the District of Colum- 
the removal of Secretary Stanton and the ap- | bia, b public speech, declare and affirm in substance, 
pointment of Adjutant-General Thomas were in | that the Thirty-ninth Congress of the United States 
violation of the Constitution of the United States. | was not a Congress of the United States authorized 


To decide otherwise would be to say that the by the Constitution to exercise legislative power un- 
President has the absolute and unlimited power, | 
at all times and under all circumstances, to re- | 
move from and appoint to office......I shall vote | 
for conviction upon the tenth article. Whenever 
the Chief Magistrate of this country makes a pub- 
lie blasphemer of himself, and, going about the 
country, in speeches excites resistance to law and | 
defends mob violence and murder, I think he | 
ought to be removed from office...... All courts | 
may take judicial notice of history ; and by what | 
I have a right to know in this case, I have been 
sorrowfully and reluctantly brought to the con- | 
clusion that Andrew Johnson is a bad man; that 
the policy of his administration has been to rule 
or ruin; that he has endeavored, by usurpation 


| of only 


der the same; but, on the contrary, was a Congress 
rt of the States, thereby denying and intend- 
ing to deny that the legislation of said Congress was 
valid or obligatory upon him, the said Andrew John- 
son, except in so far as he saw fit to approve the 
same, and also thereby denying and intending to deny 
the power of the said Thirty-ninth Congress to pro- 
ny amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States; and, in pursuance of said declaration, the said 
Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, aft- 
erward, to wit: on the 2ist day of February, 150s, at 
the City of Westioaten in the District of Columbia, 
did unlawfully and in disregard of the requirements 
of the Constitution, that he should take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed, attempt to prevent the 
execution of an act entitled “ An act regulating the 
tenure of certain civil offices,” passed March 2, 150", 
by unlawfully devising and contriving, and attempt- 
ing to devise and contrive means by which he should 
prevent Edwin M. Stanton from forthwith resuming 
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_——————_ 
ene fanctions of the office of Secretary of the Depart- 
ne i of War, notwithstanding the refusal of the Sen- 
e , concur in the suspension heretofore made by said 
ie yrew Johnson, of said Edwin M. Stanton from said 
acoot Secretary of the Department of War, and also 
hy further unlawfully devising and contriving, and at- 
tempting to devise and contrive means then and there 
-» prevent the execution of an act entitled “‘An act 
making appropriations for the support of the army for 
‘ne fiscal year ending June 30, 1868, and for other pur- 
noses,” approved March 2, 1867 and also to prevent 
ye execution of an act entitled “An act to provide 
tyr the more efficient government of the rebel States,” 
passed March 2, 1867 ; whereby the said Andrew John- 
on, President of the United States, did then, to wit: 
the 2ist day of February, 1868, at the City of Wash- 
n, commit and was guilty of a high misdemeanor 

of office. 


the 


The vote was taken thus: The name of each 
Senator being called in alphabetical order, the 
Chief Justice asked, ‘** Mr. Senator ——, how 
cay you: Is the respondent, Andrew Johnson, 
President of the United States, guilty or not 
guilty of a high misdemeanor, as charged in this 
article?” To this question each Senator re- 
sponded merely ‘* Guilty” or ‘* Not Guilty,” as 
follows : 

Gruty.— Anthony, Cameron, Cattell, Chandler, 
Cole, Conkling, Conness, Corbett, Cragin, Drake, 
Edmunds, Ferry, Frelinghuysen, Harlan, Howard, 
Howe, Morgan, Morrill (of Maine), Morrill (of Ver- 
mont), Morton, Nye, Patterson (of New Hampshire), 
Pomeroy, Ramsey, Sherman, Sprague, Stewart, Sum- 
ner, Thayer, Tipton, Wade, Willey, Williams, Wilson, 
Yates.—35. 

Nor Guitry. -- Bayard, Buckalew, Davis, Dixon, 
Doolittle, Fessenden, Fowler, Grimes, Henderson, 
Hendricks, Johnson, M‘Creery, Norton, Patterson 

f Tennessee), Ross, Saulsbury, Trumbull, Van Win- 
ile, Vickers.—19. 

Comparing this vote by States, the following 
s the result : 

Grmty. California, Massachusetts, Michigan, Ne- 
raska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont (12).— 
Nor Guiry. Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Ten- 
essee (4).—Drvipep. Connecticut, Indiana, Illinois, 
lowa, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, Pennsyl- 
vauia, West Virginia, Wisconsin (11). 

The Chief Justice formally announced the re- 
sult of the vote on this article thus: ‘On this 
article there are thirty-five Senators who have 
voted ‘Guilty,’ and nineteen Senators who have 
voted * Not Guilty.’ The President is therefore 
acquitted on this article.” 

A motion was now made that the Senate, sit- 
ting as a Court of Impeachment, should adjourn 
until the 20th of May. ‘The Chief Justice de- 
cided that this motion was not in order. ‘This 
decision was overruled by a vote of 30 to 24. 
Several propositions, fixing various dates of ad- 
journment, were voted down, among them being 
one to adjourn ‘*‘ without day,” negatived by a 
vote of 6 to 43; and finally, by a vote of 32 to 
21, the Court was adjourned until Tuesday, May 
26, 

_ When the Court convened on the 26th the or- 
der directing that the vote should be taken upon 
the Articles of Impeachment in their order was 
rescinded. Motions were then made for a fur- 
ther postponement. The test question was upon 
\djourning for four weeks, until the 23d of June. 
Upon this there were 27 ayes and 27 nays; there 
being a tie, the Chief Justice decided the ques- 
ton in the negative. It was then agreed that 
the vote should be taken upon the second article, 
— charges the President with violating the 
enure-of-Office Act, and thereby committing 





“a high misdemeanor in office” in appointing 
General Thomas as Secretary of War ad interim, 
‘*there being no vacancy in said office.” The 
vote upon this article was the same as that 
previously had upon the eleventh article: 35 
**Guilty,” and 19 ‘* Not Guilty.” The vote was 
then taken upon the third article, which charges 
that the President committed a “‘high misde- 
meanor in office” in that “ without authority of 
law, while the Senate was then and there in ses- 
sion, he did appoint one Lorenzo Thomas to be 
Secretary for the Department of War ad interim, 
without the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and with intent to violate the Constitution of the 
United States.” The vote upon this article was 
the same as upon the others: 35 ‘* Guilty,” and 
19 ‘*Not Guilty.” The Chief Justice in each 
case announced the result thus: ‘‘ Thirty-five 
Senators have pronounced the respondent, An- 
drew Johnson, President of the United States, 
guilty ; nineteen have pronounced him not guilty. 
Two-thirds of the Senators not having pro- 
nounced him guilty, he stands acquitted upon 
this article.” A motion was then made that 
**the Senate, sitting as a High Court of Im- 
peachment, do now adjourn sine die.” This was 
passed by a vote of 34 to 16, all those voting for 
adjournment having voted for conviction ; all vot- 
ing against it, for acquittal. ‘The Chief Justice, 
in accordance with a rule which had been adopt- 
ed, directed judgment for acquittal to be entered 
upon the second, third, and eleventh Articles of 
Impeachment. The Court having voted to ad- 
journ sine die, the impeachment trial came to an 
end. 

Mr. Stanton thereupon addressed the follow- 
ing communication to the President : 

“*Sir,—The resolution of the Senate of the United 
States of the 21st of February last, declaring that the 
President ‘has no power to remove the Secretary of 
War and designate any other officer to perform the 
duties of that office ad interim,’ having this day failed 
to be supported by two-thirds of the Senators present 
and voting on the articles of impeachment preferred 
against you by the House of Representatives, I have 
relinquished the charge of the War Department, and 
have left the same, and the books, archives, papers, 
and property heretofore in my custody as Secretary of 
War, in care of Brevet Major-General Townsend, the 
senior Assistant Adjutant-General, subject to your di- 
rection.” 

CONGRESS. 


During the trial of impeachment no final ac- 
tion was taken by Congress upon any important 
question. The House was officially present in 
the chamber of the Senate while that body was 
sitting as a Court of Impeachment ; and although 
it usually convened after the adjournment of the 
Court, it was tacitly understood that it was for 
the purpose of debate rather than of action. But 
upon those days when the Court was adjourned, 
or in private session, some important measures 
were acted upon in the House. Foremost among 
these were bills relating to several of the ** un- 
constructed States.” Of these Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina, have by their Conventions, rati- 
fied by the people, formed Constitutions in ac- 
cordance with the “ Act for the more efficient 
government of the rebel States,” passed March 2, 
1867. In all these States, excepting Alabama, 
these Constitutions were ratified by a majority of 
the registered voters, as was required by the Act 
in order to give validity to the ratification; in 
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this State, though the votes for the Constitution | 


greatly exceeded those against it, the whole num- 
ber cast was less than half of the registered voters. 


Notwithstanding this defect, a bill was passed in | 


the House, on the 8th of May, by a vote of 110 


to 32, admitting Alabama to representation in | 


Congress. On the 14th of May a similar bill was 
passed, by a vote of 108 to 35, in relation to the 
other States above-mentioned. It recites that 
the people of these States have by large majori- 
ties framed and adopted Constitutions republican 
in form; and that therefore, when the Legisla- 
tures of these States shall respectively have ** duly 
ratified the Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States proposed by the Thirty-Ninth 
Congress, known as the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment,” such States ‘‘shall be entitled and ad- 
mitted to representation in Congress as States of 
the Union, upon the following fundamental con- 
ditions :” These State Constitutions shall never 
be so changed as to discriminate in favor of or 
against any class of citizens now entitled to vote, 
except as a punishment for such crimes as are 
now felonies at common-law ; and no person shall 
be held to service or labor as a punishment for 
crime except by public officers charged with the 
custody of convicts; and any provision of any 
State Constitution, as in that of Georgia, giving 
authority to the Legislature or Courts to repudi- 
ate debts contracted prior to June 1, 1865, shall 
be null and void as far as relates to persons who 
were loyal during the whole time of the rebellion, 
It is made the duty of the President, within ten 
days after having received official notice of the 
ratification of the Fourteenth Amendment, to 
issue a proclamation announcing the fact, where- 
upon the enabling section of this Act shall at 
once go into effect. These bills now await the 
action of the Senate. 


THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 

The National Convention of the Republican 
party, which now formally assumed the designa- 
tion of ‘‘ The National Union Republican Party,” 
met at Chicago on Wednesday, May 20. ‘The 
Convention was called to order by Governor 
Ward of New Jersey, the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee. He said that the ‘‘ delegates 
had assembled to nominate standard-bearers for 
the ensuing campaign, to declare their unswerv- 
ing attachment to the Union and liberty, and to 
pledge themselves to take no steps backward in 
the work of reconstructing the rebel States and 
re-establishing the Union, An emancipated race 
had been lifted from the debasement of slavery, 
and now, united with the Union men of the 
South, were to reorganize in the name of liberty 
the governments and institutions of the rebellious 
States. The uation understands that neither 
armed treason nor political treachery can arrest 
the triumph of our cause and the success of our 
candidates. If, as indicated by the unanimity 
of feeling which prevails, you shall designate as 
our leader the greatest captain of the age, whose 
brilliant achievements in the field have been 
equaled by his wisdom in the cabinet, the nation 
will greet it as the precursor of victory to our 
cause and of peace to the republic.” 

General Carl Schurz was appointed temporary 
Chairman. Although the call for the Conven- 
tion included delegates from only the States now 
actually represented in Congress, yet delegates 


a 
a, 


from all the other States being present, jt y, 
voted that they should be admitted. Colon) 
| was also considered as a State, upon the grow, 
that she had formed a Constitution, elected lene 
tors and Representatives to Congress ; that — 
for her admission had passed both Houses. 9») 
she was only kept out by the veto of Presiden 
Johnson ; that a new bill for admission hag hoo, 
| reported to Congress, which would undoubte)); 
| pass over the veto of the President. ‘The 7, 
tories and the District of Columbia were also »). 
|lowed to be represented, but no delegates gy, 
peared from New Mexico and Utah. They 
were thus represented 38 States and 4 Territorie: 
and as each is by the rules of the Convention ey, 
titled to two votes for each of its delegation j; 
Congress, the whole number of votes was 630. _ 

Hon, Joseph R. Hawley, ex-Governor of (yp. 
necticut was chosen permanent Chairman, |] 
made an address, referring among other things 
the Convention of 1860, ‘* with its profound any- 
ieties, its fresh, pure, and glowing attachment ty 
liberty, and its enthusiastic acceptance of {| 
wager of battle tendered by slavery and secession, 
God then ruled in our council. He made o 
declaration of principles manly and severe. }{; 
gave us Abraham Lincoln for President. God 
send us like wisdom and success to-day. He 
| tested us in a manner and to an extent hich the 
| liveliest imagination could not have anticipated, 
| We stood that test with a spirit worthy of a fr 
| people. Countless treasures and three hundred 
| thousand lives offered were the evidence that y 

were solemnly in earnest. But that was not 
enough. We laid our prejudices of race and 
| caste on the altar. We learned the first lesso 
when we found that we must make all men f 
and call them to the battle-field; we learned tl 
second lesson when we found that we must stil! 
move, and give impartially to all men a share in 
the Government we were endeavoring to restore.’ 
The Chairman closed his address with the ex- 
pression of assured confidence in the success of 
the party. 

A delegation from the ‘‘ Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Convention,” then in session, now appeared and 
were received. They presented a resolution de- 
claring that General Grant was the choice of the 
soldiers and sailors of the nation for the office of 
President of the United States. ‘This resolu- 
tion, and others which had passed the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Convention, were accepted and en- 
tered upon the records of the Republican Con- 
vention as a part of its proceedings. 

Hon. Joseph E. Brown, who was Governor of 
Georgia during the existence of the Confedera- 
cy, and who now headed the delegation from 
that State, made a speech defining his past and 
present position. He was, he said, an original 
secessionist. Born in South Carolina, and grow- 
ing up under the influence of Mr. Calhoun, he 
eagerly imbibed the doctrine of States Rights. 
He foresaw that the issue which divided the 
North and the South must ultimately be settled 
by the sword. When secession came, he went 
into it cordially ; as a States Rights man he stood 
by it as long as there was any chance to sustain 
it. ‘* But,” continued Mr, Brown, ‘we of the 
South fell; you of the North were the conquet- 
ors; and I think I had sense enough at the end 
of the struggle to know when I was whipped. 
When he had been set free and the courts were 











open to him, he felt that the time had come when 
he must choose between this land and this Gov- 
ernment, and some other land with some other 
Government. ‘*I still,” he said, ** love my own 
native land the best; and with your construction 
of the Constitution, established by the sword, I 
still prefer this Government of the nited States 
to any other organized Government.” If that 
Government yielded him its protection, he must 
return to it allegiance. He had therefore advo- 
cated every measure for reconstruction. When 
the President proposed his plan he advised its 
acceptance ; when Congress proposed the Con- 
stitutional amendment he advised its adoption. 
The provision making representation dependent 
upon suffrage was left to the States; ‘“‘if we 
yoted for it with the black race, we could count 
them in our representation; if we refused to 
vote with them, we could not: this was right.” | 
There was no question with respect to the Fed- 

eral debt. The provision excluding him and 

others from holding office was no living ques- 

tion. ‘*I and others,” said Mr. Brown, ‘“ will 

soon pass from the stage, and if we do there are 

other and better men to take our place [ have 

been denounced as an enemy of the race, and a 

traitor to the cause which has wrought so much. 

[do not think so. I think my course more hon- 

orable than that of the man who was a rebel and 

sought ‘the same amnesty and the same protec- 

tion from the Government which I receive, and 

then stays in its bosom prepared to sting it when 

opportunity offers. When I fought you, I fought 

you bravely and openly; when I surrendered, I 

surrendered in good faith ; and when I took the 

oath, I took it with the purpose religiously to ob- 

serve it.” After arguing that the new state of 

things would not make the negroes the masters 

of the whites, and expressing the belief that 

though there would be a hard fight Georgia 

would go for General Grant, Mr. Brown con- 

cluded: ‘* We desire that the Stevens bill which 

passed the House of Representatives the other 

day be slightly amended in the Senate and then 

passed. ‘The amendment which we ask is one to 

allow the Governor to convene the Legislature. 

Do that, and they will pass the Constitutional 

amendment. Then let them receive us into Con- 

gress, and give us the control of the State Gov- 

ernment and its patronage, which we fought for 

and won, and must have, if we succeed in this 

contest,” 

The rules to govern the proceedings of the 
Convention were then adopted; the most im- 
portant being: In all subjects coming up for 
vote the States to be called in their alphabetical 
order. ‘The ‘‘ platform” to be adopted before 
the nominations were made. No member to 
speak more than once on the same question, nor 
longer than five minutes without unanimous con- 
sent; except that a delegate presenting the name 
of a candidate should be allowed ten minutes for 
that purpose, 

On the 21st the ‘‘ platform” or ‘ Declaration 
of Principles” was reported by the Committee. 
It consists of twelve declarations, substantially 
as follows : ‘ 


1. Congratulates the country on the assured success | 
of the reconstruction policy of Congress, and affirms | 
the duty of the Government to sustain the institutions | 
already established in the majority of the States lately 
in rebellion, } 

2. The guarantee by Congress of equal suffrage to , 


| ** The roll is completed. 
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all loyal men of the South was demanded by every 
consideration of public safety and gratitude, and must 
be maintained ; while the question of suffrage in the 
loyal States properly belongs to the people of those 
States. 

3. Denounces all forms of repudiation, and declares 
that the whole public debt must be paid according to 
the letter and spirit of the laws under which it was 
contracted. 

4. Taxation should be equalized, and reduced as 


‘ rapidiy as the national honor will admit. 


5. The national debt should be extended over a fair 
period for redemption; and Congress should reduce 
the rate of interest whenever it can honestly be done. 

6. We should so improve our credit that capitalists 
will loan us money at a lower rate than we pay now 
and must pay so long as repudiation in any shape is 
threatened or suspected. 

7. The Government of the United States should be 
administered with strict economy. 

8. Deplores the death of Abraham Lincoln, and the 
accession to the Presidency of Andrew Johnson, 
““who has been justly impeached of high crimes and 


| misdemeanors, and properly pronounced guilty there- 


of by the vote of thirty-five Senators.” 

9. Asserts the right of expatriation, and declares 
that naturalized citizens must be protected in all their 
rights of citizenship as though they were native born ; 
and declares that no citizen must be liable to arrest 
or imprisonment by any foreign power for acts done 
or words spoken in this country; and if so arrested 
or imprisoned, this Government should interfere in 
his behalf. 

10. Affirms that the bounties and pensions provid- 
ed for soldiers and sailors are permanent obligations ; 
and that the widows and orphans of those who have 
died are “wards of the people, a sacred legacy be- 
queathed to the nation’s care.” 

11. Foreign emigration “should be fostered and en- 
couraged by a just and liberal policy.” 

12. *The Convention declares itself in sympathy 
with all the oppressed peoples which are struggling 
for their rights.” 


This platform was unanimously adopted with- 
out debate. Carl Schurz then proposed two ad- 
ditional resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted as a part of the foregoing platform, in 
substance as follows : 

13, Approves of the magnanimity by which those 
who having served in the late rebellion, are now aid- 
ing in “‘reconstructing the Southern State Govern- 
ments upon the basis of impartial justice and equal 
rights, are now received back into the communion of 
loyal people, and favors the removal of the disquali- 
fications and restrictions imposed upon the late rebels 
in the same measure as their spirit of loyalty will di- 
rect, and as may be consistent with the safety of loyal 
people.” 

14. Recognizes the “principles laid down in the 
Declaration of Independence as the foundation of 
democratic governments, and hails every effort to- 
ward making these principles a living reality on 
American soil.” 

The Convention then proceeded to the nom- 
ination for the Presidency. General Logan pre- 
sented the name of General Grant. A motion 
was made that the vote should be taken by accla- 
mation; but the Chairman decided that the rules 
required it to be done by a call of the States. 
As each State and Territory was called the 
chairman of its delegation announced its vote, 
not unfrequently accompanying the announce- 
ment by some brief remark. At the close of the 
call the Chairman thus announced the result: 
Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention, you have six hundred and fifty votes, 
and you have given six hundred and fifty votes 
for General Ulysses S. Grant.” 

For the Vice-Presidency the following names 
were put in nomination: Henry Wilson, Senator 
from Massachusetts ; Schulyer Colfax, of Indi- 
ana, Speaker of the House of Representatives ; 
Benjamin F. Wade, of Ohio, President of the 
Senate; Reuben E. Fenton, Governor of New 
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York ; James Speed, of Kentucky, late Attorney- 
General; Andrew G. Curtin, ex-Governor of 
Pennsylvania; William D, Kelley, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, Vice-Presi- 
dent during Mr. Lincoln’s first term ; James Har- 
lan, Senator from Iowa; John A. J. Creswell, of 
Maryland. Six ballots were taken in quick suc- 
cession ; 326 votes, constituting a majority of the 
whole, being necessary for a choice, with the fol- 
lowing result : 
3d. . Sth, 6th, 
-- 164 .. 186 .. 224 .. 522 
a: ee .. 196... 42 
oo 120... oT... 
Wa. &.. GG. 
25... os 
40 


The delegations from New York and Ohio ad- 
hered throughout to Messrs. Fenton and Wade ; 
but before the result of the last was announced 
the delegates from all the other States declared 
for Mr. Colfax, who was announced by the Chair- 
man of the Convention as the nominee for Vice- 
President. The Convention then adjourned. 


SOUTHERN AMERICA. 


In Mexico society seems to have fallen into a 
condition of anarchy more absolute than at any 
former period. It is vain to attempt to place 
upon record the accounts of insurrections and 
pronunciamentos which reach us from day to 
day. The purport of all is that throughout the 
whole country, except in the region immediately 
around the capital, there is hardly the semblance 
of government or order.——In Hayti the revo- 
lutions sueceed each other so rapidly that it is 


impossible to tell from week to week which is the | 


actual government. The war on the River 
Plata still continues. Some of the Allied vessels 
have succeeded in passing the fortifications, and 
ascending the river as far as Asuncion, the cap- 
ital of Paraguay. ‘They found the place nearly 
deserted ; but the apparent success seems to have 
resulted in nothing of importance. The army 
of the Allies remains below the forts, and further 
reinforcements are demanded from Brazil. 

In the Sandwich Islands a terrible eruption of 


| conical island 400 feet high rose suddeuly fy 
the depths of the ocean. In another what cna 
| at a distance to be a stream of molten laya, ha); 
|a mile or more in breadth, and two miles Joy 
appeared. Upon approaching, it was found > 
be a mass of red clayey soil, piled up thirty feet 
high, and perfectly cool. At some places on the 
coast the sea rose and swept clear over the tops 
| of trees sixty feet in height. The eruption js 
| described as having been entirely without fore- 
| warning, except that on the previous night the 
| ground was covered with a coating of fine 


Sand 


| and powdered pumice-stone of a light yellow color. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The affairs of Ireland, in one shape or another 
form the main topic of interest. The Fenigy 
| movement seems to have penetrated every part 
lof the British empire. In Canada Thomas 
| D’Arcy M‘Gee, a prominent statesman, was sho 
dead at Montreal, while entering his residence. 
{on the 7th of April. There seems little dou}; 
that the assassin was a Fenian. Three weeks 
before, March 12, Prince Alfred, the second son 
of the Queen, was shot and severely wounded, at 
Sydney, in Australia, by a man named Farrell, 
who, upon being seized, said that he was “sent 
| to do it,” the inference being that he was sent by 
the Fenians. Farrell has been executed for this 
attempt to murder one of the Royal Family. 
Barrett, one of the persons charged with having 
caused the Clerkenwell explosion, has been exe- 
cuted. He was apparently identified with the 
Fenian organization, At the present moment the 
, Canadian Dominion is alarmed by reports of an 
approaching invasion of Fenians.—In Parlia- 
ment the Irish question is prominent; the main 
point being a motion made by the ‘ Liberals,” 
under the lead of Mr. Gladstone, and opposed 
by the Ministry, which is in effect to abolish the 
endowments of the Established Church in Ireland. 
| Upon this question the Ministry have suffered a 
series of defeats so decisive that at any other 
time they would either have resigned, or ‘* thrown 
themselves upon the country” by dissolving Par- 
liament and ordering a new election. At pres- 
ent, however, as appears by the direct request of 

the Queen, they retain their places. 
The expedition to Abyssinia, which it was sup- 


the great volcano, Mauna Loa, in the island of | posed would assume the proportions of a war, has 
Hawaii, is in progress. It commenced about the | come to a sudden close. The occasion was this: 
27th of March, and continued, with increased | Mr. Plowden, the British Consul, and several 
activity, up to our latest dates, which reach to other persons claiming British protection, had 
the middle of April. The eruption has been ac- | written in a derogatory manner of King Theo- 
companied by almost continuous shocks of earth- | dore. They were thrown into prison. A depu- 
quakes in all the islands, but more especially in | tation sent by the British Government to demand 
Hawaii. In one district more than two thousand their release was, after some disputes, also im- 
shocks were counted from March 29 to April 10; | prisoned. This was in 1863-64, After repeated 
some days there were from three to four hundred, | demands for their release the British Government, 
At times the ground trembled almost incessantly | at the close of 1867, fitted out an expedition, com- 
for the space of six or eight hours. The heaviest | posed of 12,000 troops from India, under com- 
shock yet noted occurred on the 2d of April. This mand of Sir Robert Napier. A few years before 
destroyed nearly every dwelling in the whole dis- | it was supposed that Theodore could bring 150,000 
trict of Kau, on the western side of the island. | men into the field. But at the present time he 
Notwithstanding this portion of the island is very | could muster only a few thousands. He fell back 
thinly inhabited, there has been great loss of life. to the strong fortress of Magdala, 400 miles from 
The whole aspect of the region has been changed. | the sea, followed by the British, who reached 
Hills are leveled, and chasms formed, and even | Magdala on the 10th of April, captured the for- 
river-courses opened where none existed before. | tress without losing a man, although the Abys- 
In one case a stream of lava from 500 to 1500 feet sinians are said to have lost some hundreds. 
in breadth poured down a steep mountain-side at Theodore was found dead, whether killed by a 
the speed of ten miles an hour. In another g | chance shot or by his own hand is uncerjain. 
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ROBABLY few readers of the Drawer have 
P had the ** pleasure” of perusing an account 
of “a laughable death-bed. That experience 
iven to us for the first time by a Florida cor- 
dent, who vouches for its entire truthful- 


18 £ 
respon: 
e There came here from the North, early in the 
winter, a Mr. and Mrs. Cc ’ Mr. Cc being 
far gone with consumption. The poor fellow 
kept gradually failing, and was very low. Mrs. 
¢—— sent for a young married lady, her friend, 
who was also passing the winter here, who thus 
deseribes the scene. Entering the sick room, 
and approaching the bed, she asked : 

“How do you feel to-day, Mr. C——?—bet- 
ter, I hope.” 

‘Not any better, Mrs. Jones, but as well as 
can be expected, considering I sha’n’t live till 
night.” 

Somewhat surprised at this reply, she turned 
to Mrs. C—— and repeated the question. 

“Qh! he’s telling you nothing but the truth, 
Mrs. Jones, for I've just felt his feet, and they're 
as cold as ice already.” 

“That's so, my dear!” interrupted the sick 
man; ‘‘but suppose you just wrap them up a 
little; there’s no use in their getting cold sooner 
than is necessary !” 

The feet were nicely wrapped up and tucked 
in, when the wife exclaimed : 

“Well, John, if that is so, and you are telling 
the truth, I think I might as well begin packing 
up!” So down she sat on the floor, opened her 
large trunk and commenced to arrange and pack 
with all her might. Suddenly she exclaimed : 
“Oh dear! I declare I shall never get through 
packing up, for I can’t get near all our things 
into the trunk !” 

“Oh yes, you can, my dear,” replied her hus- 
band, ‘* just as well now as when we came.” 

“No, I can’t, John; there are so many other 
things to go in.” 

“That's so!” said he, cogitating; ‘‘ there is 
my over-coat, my pants, and vest, and my boots, 


that ‘Ir’ won't need when ‘It’ goes home; but | 


then, my dear, I want you to take out of the 
trunk that nice new dress-coat and pants, my 
embroidered slippers, a new shirt, and white 
stockings, and put them on ‘Ir’ as soon as I am 
dead, for I want ‘ Ir’ to look nice when ‘ Ir’ gets 
home.” 

The new pants, coat, and slippers were soon 
spread out on a chair, ready to go on “‘ Ir” when 
needed ; the little women fussed away at her big 
trunk in silence; the sick man’s hard-drawn 
breathing was all that interrupted the stillness 
of the room for some moments. Suddenly the 
wife desisted from her labor for an instant : 

“I do declare, John, it’s too bad! Just think 
of all the money we have spent and time lost in 
coming here, and we might just as well have staid 
at home for all the good it has done. Just think, 
Mrs. Jones, it has cost us over four hundred dol- 
lars to come here, besides nearly one hundred 
dollars more to pay my way back and the Express 
Company for carrying ‘It’ home.” 

** By-the-way, my dear,” interrupted the sick 
man, ‘‘ suppose you put on your ‘bonnet and 
shawl,’ and go down to the express office and see 

+ what they will charge to carry ‘Ir’ home.” 
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| Putting on her things Mrs. C bustled 
down to the office, and was back in a short time 
all out of breath: ‘‘ Well, Mrs. Jones, what do 
you think? I vow it’s too bad! Nearly four 

hundred dollars gone for our trip here, and it’s 
going to cost nearly one hundred dollars more to 
| send ‘Ir’ home by express—and all for nothing ! 
| By-the-way, Mrs. Jones, I've been thinking that 
| I'd like to send some oranges and sweet-potatoes 
| home; do you think it would be proper ?” 

Mrs. Jones, being somewhat inexperienced in 
such matters, replied that ‘‘ she didn’t know.” 
**Why, certainly, my dear,” spoke the sick man 

on the bed; ‘‘ you can pack ’em with ‘It,’ and 
save the expense !”” which exclamation was about 
his last words in this world. In a few moments 
| all was over; the poor fellow’s ‘‘ journey of life” 
| was ended. The wife instantly began to mourn 

and wring her hands, and make a great fuss; 
| suddenly she broke out : 

** Well, after all, Mrs. Jones, I do think this has 
been one of the most delightful death-beds I ever 
saw! and I hope you have remembered every 

word, for I am a-going to have it all written down 

and published in the papers.” And, bursting into 
| a laugh, she exclaimed: ‘* Ha! ha!! ha!!! isn’t 

| it funny ?—the idea of my being a widow !” 

| Mrs. Jones withdrew to the entry, and, in spite 
of herself and the dead man in the next room, in- 

| dulged in a good laugh. 

Mrs. C——, after sending ‘‘ Ir” off by express 
| to the North, took the steamer for home, and the 
| last news we had from her was a letter written to 

**“My pear Mrs. Jones,—I have arrived 
| home safe and sound, but ‘ I?’ has not come yet; 
| would you please call at the express office and 

find out what has become of ‘ Ir?’ ” 


| 


Every man who has had any thing to do with 
ward caucuses in New York will appreciate the 
following, which is admirably narrated by Sen- 
ator C———, a member of our present State Senate: 

A caucus of the independent Democratic elect- 
ors of the sixth ward had been called for the pur- 
pose of nominating aldermen and school officers. 
The candidates and their friends manifested the 
usual alacrity by arriving at the hall at least half 
an hour before the hour of meeting. Ireland— 
always shrewd in such matters— moved that 
Michael M‘Cutcheon take the chair, which gave 
Ireland the organization. Germany was concili- 
ated by the appointment of Louis Seidel secre- 
tary. Nominations being in order, up popped a 
wiry little Hebrew, who said: “* Mr. Chairmans, 
der is nine huntert Jews in tish ward, and tey 
expect to be remembered in making up de dick- 
et. ‘Te Hebrews hain’t been treated right in te 
ward, and I just wants to tell you dat tem nine 
huntert votes has got to be consitert.” 

Next a burly Teuton: ‘‘ Misder Jairman, vot 
if ter pe nine huntert Choos into ter wart? Vot 
of it? I chust wants to tell dat chentleman dat 
dere’s fifteen huntert Chermans into de wart, and 
dat tey are choing to have something to say about 
dese nominations! If dey isn’t choing to get deir 
share dey chust ust up de dicket—you bets f” 

Germany having sunk to repose, a brawny son 
of ‘‘the ould sod” took the floor, and in a tone 
of mingled respect and menace, said: ‘ Mr. 
Chairman, I know there’s a good many Jews and 
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Germans in the ward, and they al! go the regular 
ticket, like good Dimmicrats, and have had their 
share of the offices. ‘There may be nine hundred 
Jews, and there may be fifteen hundred Germans, 
but I can tell them gents that there’s thirty- 
Jive hundred Trishmen in the ward, and I'd jist 
like ‘em to tell me how they're goin’ to elect a 
Jew, or a Dutchman, or any other man, without 
them? It’s all very pretty to talk, but-hin ye do 
it? We've got more of the voters than all of ye 
put together, and we expect to have ha/f the 
ticket, at laste!” 

Symptoms of confusion began to arise, and the 
caucus bid fair to break up in any thing but a 
celestial temper, when attention was arrested by 
a pale-looking, thin-faced, thin-chested, thin- 
voiced little tailor, who squeaked out: ‘‘ Mr. 
Chairman, I was born in this ward, and have 
lived in it over forty years. I know a good many 
who've lived here all their lives, and J’d like to 
know if there's to be any chance for an American 
on the ticket ?” 

This insolent inquiry aroused the indignation 
of the citizens present, who instantly shouted ; 
** Put him out! put him out! throw the black- 
guard down stairs! He's a Know Nothing !” 
And the poor little wretch was hustled out of the 
meeting he had so grossly insulted! 

No American name appeared on the ticket. 


THERE must be reams of unwritten anecdotes, 
good ones too, of army adventure, Federate and 
Confederate, that ought to be written and printed 
in the Drawer for the diversion of future cachin- 
nators. This one, from a blood-thirsty man of 
cavalry, is not bad : 

A squad of drafted ‘‘raws,” none of whom 
had ever ‘‘ straddled the pig-skin,” had just ar- 
rived and been assigned to the companies com- 
manded by Captain N——. The soil for a fort- 
night past had been too heavy for ‘‘mounted 
drills,” until at last, one Sunday morning, the 
warm rays of the long-hidden sun suddenty burst 
forth in the full glory of a bright spring day. 
“The better the day the better the deed” with 
Captain N ; so by noon he was afield, break- 
ing and wheeling his squadron like mad. Pres- 
ently Major —— spied him, and rode to the Ad- 
jutant : 

“Why in —— [the word was irrelevant] can’t 
Captain N let his men rest on Sunday ?” 

Apsutant. ‘* You forget, Major, we have no 
Chaplain.” 

Mavor. ‘* What has that to do with it ?” 

Apsutant. “Don't you see, Major, Captain 
is preaching to his men ?” 

Magor. ‘‘No, I don’t. What is he preach- 

ing?” 

ADJUTANT (moving out of sabre reach). ** The 
Sermon on the Mount !” 


N 


Tue late Bishop of Lichfield, who was alike 
remarkable for wit and learning (he translated 
into elegant Latin, in one night, the address of 
the Bishops at the late Pan-Anglican Council), 
was not long before his death traveling in a rail- 
way carriage in England when a blustering man 
exclaimed: ‘‘I should like to meet that Bishop 
of Lichfield; I'd put a question to him that 


but presently said: ‘* Well, my Lord, can yo, 
tell me the way to heaven?” “‘ Nothing easiay ® 
answered the Bishop; “‘ you have only to turn ; 

the right, and go straight forward.” ~ 


TuereE has been lately issued from the press 
of Messrs. Blackwood, Edinburgh, a volume os 
satirical poems and pasquinades, written hy 
Blackwood’s ** Old Contributor,” who is no Jecs 
a person than Lord Neaves, Judge of the Court 
of Session. A song on the great Darwinian the. 
ory is perfect in its way: 

‘*A deer with a neck that was longer by half 
Than the rest of its family’s (try not to laugh) 
By stretching and stretching became a giraffe.’ 

Which nobody can deny, 


“A very tall pig with a very long nose, 
Sends forth a proboscis quite down to his toes 
And he then by the name of an elephant goes, 
Which nobody can deny.’ 


“An ape with a oe thumb and big brain, 
When the gift of the gab he had managed to gain 
As a Lord of Creation established his reign, ' 

Which nobody can deny.” 
But perhaps the cleverest thing in the volume 
is the demolition of Mr. Stuart Mill's theories of 
mind and matter, to the tune of ‘* Roy’s Wife of 

Aldivalloch.” Mr. Mill defines matter as ‘a 

permanent possibility of sensation.” Then, get- 

ting into a vicious circle, he writes of that ‘ per- 
manent possibility of feeling which forms my no- 
tion of myself!” ‘Thus Lord Neaves deals with 
him: 
‘* Against a stone you strike your toe, 
You feel "tis sore, it makes a clatter; 
But what you feel is all yon know 
Of toe, or stone, or mind, or matter. 
Mill and Hume of mind and matter 
Wouldn't leave a rag or tatter: 
What although 
We feel the Shows, 
That doesn't show there’s mind or matter.” 


The poet proceeds to altogether annihilate the 
philosopher : 


“Had I skill like Stuart Mill, 

His own position I could shatter: 
The weight of Mill I count as nil, 

If Mill has neither mind nor matter. 
Mill, when minus mind and matter, 
Though he make a kind of clatter, 

Must himeelf 
Just mount the shelf, 
And there be laid with mind and matter.” 


There seems, indeed, no way of evading the 
lyrist’s humorous conclusion : 


“T'll prove there’s no such man as Mill, 
If Mill disproves both mind and matter.” 


In one of Charles Lamb’s letters, which has 
recently been brought to light from its long rest- 
ing-place, is the following witty commentary on 
some criticisms made upon Shakspeare by Words- 
worth: “*Shakspeare was a great poet; a very 
able genius indeed; much of his merit, however, 
lay in his style, and a peculiar manner he had,” 
which Wordsworth thought other people could 
imitate—‘‘in fact, that he himself could write 
like Shakspeare if he had a mind to it.” “So 
you see,” Lamb added, ‘‘he wants nothing but 
the mind.” 


A FresH anecdote apropos of Dr. Chalmers: 





would puzzle him.” ‘*‘ Very well,” said a voice 
out of another corner, ‘‘ now is your time, for I | 
am the Bishop.” 


The man was rather startled, | 


On my first visit to Edinburgh, having heard 
a great deal of the oratorical powers of some of 
the members of the General Assembly, I was 
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anxious to hear and judge for myself. I ac- 
cordingly paid an early visit to it. Seated next 
me I saw an elderly, hard-featured, sober-look- 
ing man, leaning with both hands on a stick and 
eying the stick with great earnestness, scarcely 
even moving his eyes to right or left. My atten- 
tion was soon directed to the speaker above me, 
who had opened the discourse of the day. The 
fervidness of his eloquence, his great command 
of language, and the strangeness of his manner, 
excited my attention in an unusual degree. I 
wished to know who he was, and applied to my 
neighbor, the sober-looking, hard-featured man. 
“Pray, Sir, can you tell me who is speaking 
now?’ ‘The man turned on me a defiant and 
contemptuous look for my ignorance, and an- 
swered, looking reverently at the cane on which 
his hands were imposed: ‘‘ Sir, that’s the great 
Docther Chawmers, and I’m haudin’ his stick!” 


We take it that no man laughed more heartily | 


than Mr. Greeley did when he was told what 
Henry Clapp had said about him. Said Clapp: 
‘Horace Greeley is emphatically a self-made 
man, and he worships his Creator !” 


A PovuGHKEEPSIE correspondent, in alluding 
to the anecdote of Professor Avery, published in 
a recent Number of the Drawer, sends us an- 
other of that gentleman : 

The junior class of Hamilton College, in 1859, 
to avoid a morning recitation, placed, on the 


night preceding, a cow in the recitation-room. | 


Next morning, as usual, after prayers, the class 
filed out of the chapel, their faces wearing a smile 
that said, ‘* We have him now,” and marched to 
the door of the recitation-room, and there stopped. 
The genial Professor soon made his appearance 
at the top of the stairs. Immediately a dozen 
voices commenced bellowing out, ‘‘ A cow! a 
cow in the recitation-room!” ‘‘ Yes, yes,” 
plied the Professor, ‘‘I see; that accounts 
the number of calves around the door!” 

Curiously enough, it never occurred to the 
class to repeat the joke. 


for 


Arter the deposition of King Brummell dan- 
dyism is said to have made its last and bravest | 


stand in the Tenth Hussars, which in 1832 was 
quartered in Dublin. The young warriors made 
themselves famous by their exclusiveness, their 
puppyism, and their affected sublime horror of 
the Irish barbarians. The following, just brought 
to light in a London journal, illustrates their dis- 
regard for the people, high and low, with whom 
they were placed : 

Lord E. F a captain in the regiment, 
sauntered one day into the Royal Arcade, Dub- 
lin. After looking about him he walked into a 
glover’s shop and asked to see some gloves. Sev- 


re- | 
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them to the officer: ‘‘ Your change, Sir.” ‘* My 
change! oh! aw! yeas! very good!” He went 
on fitting his gloves. ‘‘ Pray, have youa porter ?” 
‘* There's a porter in the Arcade. Shall I call 
him, Sir?” ‘* Oh, thank you ; too much trouble, 
I’m sure! aw!” ‘ No trouble at all, Sir.” The 
old lady went to the door and beckoned to some 
one in the distance. A man in a faded blue- 
and-yellow livery entered the shop. ‘* Here’s 
the porter, Sir,” said the old lady. ‘Oh! ah! 
thanks, I’m sure,” rejoined the officer. ‘* My 
man,” turning to the arcadian official, ‘‘do you 
know the Portobello Barracks?” ‘* Portobello, 
Sir? Sure an’ it’s meself that does. Haven't I 
a cousin in No. 5 troop of the Tenth Hussars ?” 
The officer, handing a card to him, pointed to 
the pence on the counter, and said: ‘* Take that 
luggage to my servant at this address, and here's 


half-a-crown for your trouble!” 


A New Jersey parson writes that at a late 
meeting of the Baptist Convention, at ——, one 
of the members, whose black, curling locks and 
full, jet whiskers indicated a very youthful man- 
hood, in his remarks upon the subject under con- 
sideration, said: ‘* Mr. President, I know that 
lace; I preached there forty years ago!” and, 
to justify himself from a preceding speaker, add- 
ed: ‘‘I am a Baptist dyed in the wool.” One 
of the brethren, leaning across the pew, whis- 
pered: ‘‘ He means a wool-dyed Baptist !” 


THE same correspondent sends a Mrs. Parting- 
ton: One of our pastors, coming out of church 
after morning service, met a lad of whom he in- 
quired if the family were well, and was answered, 
‘** Yes, except mother, who has got the New Eli- 
jah [neuralgia], or something of that sort, in her 
head.” 


Tue following scene occurred not long since 
at Wyandotte, Kansas, at a term of the District 
Court, Judge Brewer on the bench : 

While the case of Overton et al. vs. the Un- 
ion Pacific Railway was in progress, a large 


| tan-colored ‘‘ setter,” owned by a sporting citi- 


zen, entered the court-room, walked up the steps, 
on to the platform occupied by the Judge, passed 
around behind him, and ‘‘set’’ himself on the 
left of his Honor, where he continued to watch 
the proceedings, having received a friendly pat 
on the head from the Judge. The counsel for 
the defense (Judge Usher, Mr. Lincoln's Secre- 
tary of the Interior) commenced reading a paper 
to the Court which had been objected to by the 
counsel for the plaintitts, the Judge and the dog 
still ‘‘ setting” side by side. When Judge Usher 


| was about half through his paper, a waggish at- 


eral parcels were shown to him, and he selected | 


a pair. While trying them on he inquired of 
the old lady behind the counter what was to pay. 
“Two and nine-pence, Sir.” ‘‘'Two and nine- 
pence!” he exclaimed, lifting up the eyebrows ; 
“how much is two and nine-pence?” ‘ Three 
shillings all but three-pence,” replied the lady, 
smiling. ‘* Aw,” he said, ‘‘ three shillings! 
see.” He took out his purse and placed three 
shillings on the counter. The shop-woman 
opened the till-drawer, took from it three penny- 
pieces, folded them in a bit of paper, and handed 


I | 


i 


torney slowly and dignifiedly arose and asked: 
** Judge Usher, to which member of the Court 
are you reading that paper?” Of course there 
was a general laugh, in which the biped occupant 
of the bench joined so heartily that the other 
** setting’ member, thinking that they were mak- 
ing ‘‘game” of him, arose and sat down his 
‘aunches on the rear part of the platform. 


Tue reply of a farmer (according to his own 
account) to a tax-collector whose receipt he had 
lost, who asked for payment a second time, was 
somewhat forcible : 

** Would you b'lieve it, when I told him I Aad 
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paid it once, and would not pay it again, the 
scoundrel began to abuse me ?’ 

‘* What did you do?” asked his friend. 

** Why, I remonstrated: with him.” 

** And to what effect ?” 

‘* Well, I don’t exactly know,” was the reply, 
** but—the poker was bent !” 


TuerE is always more or less of uncertainty 
attending the result of wagers made upon horses 
with the style of tail called ‘‘ bob,” as against 
horses of grayish tint. The same degree of in- 
certitude may be said to prevail in races between 
donkeys ; but when it comes to coursing between 
man and mule the thing becomes a little comical, 
especially in a case like that described by a cor- 
respondent : 

An old friend of mine was staying in a house 
near Kingston, in the island of Jamaica. One 


morning, about twelve o'clock (the hottest part | 


of the day), he was lying on a sofa, smoking a 
cigar and reading a book. As no one ever moves 


at that time, except those who are obliged, he | 


was much surprised at hearing a violent dispute 
going on in the road which ran by the house. 
On getting up and looking out of the window, he 
saw a negro talking to adonkey. The conversa- 
tion, which was all on one side, ran as follows: 
**You not go on, Sar? dat a fact, eh, Sar? 
Well, Sar, I bet you a bit I make you go—eh, 
Sar, what you say, data bit? Well: done, Sar.” 


The animal appeared to accept the wager, as he | 


laid back his ears to the fullest extent, threw out 


his forelegs, and evinced no intention of moving. | 
The negro then, spitting copiously on his hands, | 


came behind the donkey, and, grasping his tail, 
proceeded to twist it round with all his force. 


The animal at once gave in, and started off at a | 


brisk trot. ‘The negro was preparing to follow, 
when my friend hailed him, and said: ‘‘So you 
have won your bet; how will you get paid?” 
**Oh, massa,” he answered, with a grin, ‘‘ my 
missey gib me dis [producing a bit from his 
pocket, which is a colonial coin, worth about 
four-pence] to buy him a feed of corn when we 
get to Kingston; I gib him notink now, and jest 
spend de bit on lilly drap of sometink good for 
tomack.” 


Durtnc the late troubles a gentleman and his 
wife were on a railway train between Nashville 
and Chattanooga. The cars were filled with 
Union soldiers. At one station a shrewd-looking 
old darkey stood near the track, to whom one of 
the boys in blue shouted: ‘ Hallo, Uncle! do 
the Yankees bother you much around here?” 
** Yes, massa, dey does, da’s a fac’,” answered 
the venerable darkey; ‘‘ but dey ain’t a circum- 
Jerense to de purillas !” 


Derive the late troubles, while a portion of 
our navy was fruitlessly firing powder at Charles- 
ton, an old tar named K——, who happened to 


be home at , on furlough, visited one of the 
churches during the progress of a revival. He 
paid close attention to the minister, a Methodist, 
who was speaking of the strength and excellency 
of the Christian character. After closing a stir- 
nng exhortation which ‘‘ almost persuaded” the 
old salt to ‘* become a Christian,” he concluded 
by quoting the passage: ‘‘One shall chase a 
thousand, and two put ten thousand to fight.” 


| 
| This roused Farragut’s friend (sitting near the 
| pulpit), who exclaimed, gruffly, ‘* Send ‘em dow» 
|to Charleston, Sir; send ’em down there 
|which seemed a reasonable and timely sugges. 
| tion, though perhaps not in exact accord with 
| the ‘‘ idee” which was pervading the mind of the 
| parson, 


| Ir happened on a Fourth of July that a corre. 
spondent, with a party of friends, was awaiting 
the approach of a procession of dignitaries that 
was to grace the celebration in a certain State 
capital, One of the party had been to a post 
of observation, and returned, saying: ‘ They'll 
soon be here; the Governor and suite have start- 
/ed.” Another gentleman, who, while of an jn- 
| quisitive turn of mind, at the same time imagined 
that he knew all that was worth knowing, repeat- 
ed, ‘‘Sweet? Who's he?” adding immediately, 
‘Oh! the Governor's private secretary, I sup- 
| pose !” 


An old army officer, writing from his post in 
Washington Territory, mentions this little inci- 
dent : 

In the region of the Pacific, and particularly in 
the State of Nevada, strangers, and sometimes 
| old settlers, are taken in and cheated in the most 

surprising manner by purchasing claims, or feet, 
in ledges of rock commonly known as Quartz 
| Ledges. ‘The sellers do not always keep truth 
on their side; hence there is frequent grumbling 
| on the part of purchasers. A man who had been 
bitten in this way became very wroth, and recom- 
mended to the State authorities of Nevada that 
they should adopt the Irish flag as the coat of 
|arms for the State. ‘‘ Why should we do so?" 
inquired one of the officials. ‘‘ Because,” re- 
| plied the indignant purchaser of worthless rock, 
| ‘*a sham-rock and a lyre [liar] are the true sym- 
| bols for your coat of arms.” 
| THe weather is very warm as we are ‘taking 
the examination” and cross-examination of the 
| Drawer’s various compartments; but the ** sheep- 
| ish” feeling which the hot weather induces may 
| justify the timely production of the following: 
Some years ago, in Columbia County, in our 
| State, an old farmer, and a ‘‘ clever soul” he was 
| considered by all his neighbors, had a dog whose 
bark was not as bad as his bite, and who was 
more than suspected of killing several sheep in 
the neighborhood. When informed of the sus- 
| picion the old gentleman always said: ‘* Oh, no; 
| Boss is a good dog—a little rough, but he wouldn't 
| kill any body’s sheep. I’ve had him now going 
on seven years, and J never saw him do any thing 
of the kind !” 

But, unhappily for the further good reputation 
of the dog, he was one morning caught in the 
near vicinity of a yearling lamb which had just 
been killed, and the flesh of which was not yet 
cold. ‘The animal was secured, brought before 
his master, and the story told. 

**T don’t believe it yet /” exclaimed the con- 
fiding old man; ‘ didst see him do it?” 

‘* Well, n-o-o, I don’t know that we exactly 
saw him; but, under the circumstances, we saw 
more than enough to convince us that he killed 
the sheep.” 

** Well,” said the doubting owner, “ we cat 





soon settle the question of his gilt or innocence. 
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——— 
If he's been eating a sheep, and the sheep's re- 
mains were Warm when you found the dog near 
‘em, just take this rope and hang the dog up by 


‘**Pears to me 't smells o’ turpingtime a good 
deal here in your shop, don't it ?” 
“*Father,” said the daughter, ‘just look at 


the hind-legs to that post, and you'll soon see | that comb! My! my! That's one o’ the kind 


how it is. : 

He was soon triced up, and presently began to 
establish his own guilt by disgorging lambs’- 
wool and tender flesh. 


The owner watched the | three portraits, and said, encouragingly: ‘* Yes, 


I want to get.” 
** Yes, yes—I see; all as nat’ral as life.” And 
stooping over sidewise he looked up at two or 


operation closely, and when these palpable evi- | it takes somethin’ to make a painter; yes, you 


dences appeared he turned to his neighbors with: | got to learn it: it’s a reg’lar trade ! 


“You're right, neighbors—you are right! 
Change ends !—change ends!” And the culprit 


was hung by the neck until he was dead, 


Tuts reminds us of an anecdote told recently 
by a friend, of a man who had been for some 
time suspected of stealing sheep from his neigh- 
bors, and one morning was caught in the very 
act of shouldering a famous fat specimen. 

“ Aha! we've caught you at it at last, have 
we? You are the man, after all, that kills our 
sheep.” 

“| killed this one,” he answered, “ any how ; 
and I'll kill any man’s sheep that tries to bite 
me. 

The excuse of bodily fear did not quite satisfy 
the neighbors who had laid their toils to catch. 
He was obliged to ‘‘ suffer some” in the Peni- 
tentiary. 


Henry Inman, the distinguished portrait 
painter, not only thoroughly appreciated a “good 
thing,” but was the utterer of very many himself; 


while his playful satire, though it made no ‘‘ jag- | 


ged wound to rankle after,” cut clean as a Da- 
mascus blade. On one occasion he said to a 
good deal of a bore, who used to intrude upon 
him in his studio in his busy hours: 

“Well, how do you find yourself again to- 
day ?” 

“Well, only so-so: I’m not myself to-day at 
all.” 

‘*No matter for that,” said the artist ; ‘* who- 
ever e/se you are, you are a gainer by the change.” 

Some one said, on another occasion, speaking 
of a mutual acquaintance, of whom they had 
been compelled to reyise their opinion: ‘ Yes, 
I'm afraid —— has rather a /oose character.” 

“Worse than that, I am afraid,” replied the 
witty painter; ‘‘if it was only /oose, he might 
shake it off as easily as my lay-figure.” 


InMAN was once describing a good old coun- 
try farmer’s visit to his painting-room. He had 
met him on some fishing excursion in one of the 
midland counties of our State, and they had be- 
come ** mutually attached” to each other's mu- 
tual characters. Inman always made friends. 

The farmer came in with his big whip; and 
as the artist happened to have no sitter at so 
early an hour, he was alone. 

** How are you, old fellow?” said he, extending 
cordially his ** hard and horny hand.” ‘‘ Found 
you just as easy! My daiiter Betsey is below in 
the waggin.” . c 

“Show her up, by all means, at once. I 
should like to see her.” 

“She can’t—she’s holdin’ the hosses.” (This 
was before the railroad era. ) 

The painter called a lad to take her place, 
and father and daughter came up and “looked 
aredund.” 


I thought, 


|mebbe, from what you said, that you painted 


b’ildin’s, housen, barns, and sich !” 
“* There was fame for you!” said the good- 
natured ‘‘ master.” 


} 
} 


| **To conclude:” We believe the following to 
| have originated with the same artist : 
| A certain lawyer had his portrait taken in his 
favorite attitude, standing with one hand in his 
pocket. His friends and some of his clients went 
to see it. Every body said: 
** Oh, how muth it is dike him ! 
picture of him!” 
| One old farmer, who happened to be present, 
| thought differently. 
| **’ Tain’t a bit like him!” 
**’Tisn't, eh?” said half-a-dozen at once; 
| ‘‘just show us now wherein it is not a capital 
likeness !” 
| **Wa'al, ‘tain’t; no use talkin’; I tell you 
|’tain’t !” 
| ** Well, why? 
a good likeness ?” 
**Yes; easy enough. Don’t you see he has 
got his hand in his own pocket? "T'would be as 
good ag’in if he had it in somebody else's !” 
| | Nobody had warmer and more generous friends 
| than Inman among the members of the bar, and 
| no class enjoy better ‘‘a joke for the joke’s sake” 
| than they, although it may seem to tell against 
| themselves. 


It is the very 


Can't you tell us why it ain't 


Some years since a suggestion was thrown out 
in one of the Utica (Onedia County) journals of 
this State for a grand reunion of the ‘* Sons of 
Oneida.” It met with a ready response from all 
the old citizens of the county. The following 
letter was the first received in reply to the invita- 
tion: 

“ Awburn prissin June 6 

| Mr eddytur 

| “i see in ynre wydeley curculate-edd and innflew- 
jee aed mod and alsow thee obsurvar that thee citty- 
sense of utica want awl thee suns of onyda tow cum 
back, now i am a sun of onyda and i wood lyke tow 
cum back, i waz bawrn in onyda and i hav grate re- 
speckt for thee peepel. it wood bee diffycult for mee 
tow cum back butt if thee cittysense want awl thee 
suns of onyda tow cum back a cann right tow thee 

| guvernur that i am a sun of onyda and thay want mee 
tow cum back and i want tow cum back tow, if thee 
guvernur letts mee owt thee cittysense cann send mee 
thee munny tow pa mi faire on thee ralerode alsow 
thay cann send me munny tow bi sum nu close alsow 
i wood lyke tow borde att bags hoetell or sum ree- 
specktabell bordeing howse now mower at pressent 
frum A Bird” 

| 


. 


| Evidently from a jail bird. 


** Suort, sharp, and incisive” are the little sen- 
tences that little people sometimes get off, much 
to the mortification of their elders. Example: 
A youngster happened to be playing in the room 
where his mother and a lady visitor were con- 
| versing. Another lady friend called in the mean 
time, and after she left the two—after the man- 


a see eee 


he Cage 
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ner of the sex—commenced to discuss her pecul- 
iarities very freely. Willy was apparently busy 
with his toys; but, after a little, looked up 
shrewdly and said to the visitor: ‘* Mrs. Butler, 
that’s the way mamma will talk about you when 
you go away!” ‘The youthful philosopher was | 
about right. 


| 
In some parts of New England there are still 
to be found good Baptist people who have not | 
yet entirely overcome their prejudices against an 
educated ministry. A community of this de- 
scription, in a lumbering region of Maine, was 
lately ministered to in spiritual things by a di- 
vine who was able to announce his text only in 
this wise: ‘‘My text may be found in Luke, 
double x-i-v. Captain Tuttle’s boys, who un- 
derstand log-marks, can tell you what that 
means.” 


A Towanpa (Pennsylvania) correspondent, 
advises us that a young Irishman, who had re- 
cently arrived in that mart of commerce, took 
his seat at the breakfast-table of his new board- 
ing-house, and was offered a dish of hash, the 
like of which (happy youth!) he had never be- 
fore seen. Casting an indescribable look of con- 
tempt and indignation at the offensive nutriment, 
he exclaimed, ‘* No/ let them eat it that chewed 
it!” The idea! A most popular American 
victual to be thus spurned by a foreigner! 

amen 
‘Small habits well pursued betimes 
May reach the dignity of crimes.” 

In other words, little boys who acquire the | 
habit of pitching pennies may grow up to bet on 
horses that do not win, or go very ‘‘short on 
Erie.” That gambling becomes one of the most 
inveterate of habits is freshly illustrated in an 
anecdote of an intemperate English attorney, who 
having by misrepresentation borrowed a guinea 
from a brother member of the profession, met 
the latter coming out of court, surrounded by | 
witnesses, highly elated with a verdict he had | 
just gained, went up to him and said: ‘I was 
in court, Sir, when your cause was tried, and 
sincerely do I congratulate you on your success. 
I will not ask you to lend me a sovereign; but 
can you accommodate me with one?” ‘To his 
astonishment the victorious attorney took out of 
his pocket a purse crammed full of sovereigns 
and gave him one, on condition that he should | 
never bet again, a promise that was of course | 
readily made. But no sooner had the drunken 
attorney got the sovereign in his hand and looked 
at it, than he suddenly forgot his promise and 
said, ‘‘ ZU toss you for another!” ‘The *‘ call” 
was natural, but the other party failed to ‘‘ see” | 
it. 


Tus reminds us of a little story told the | 
Drawer by a witty ex-Corporation Counsel. A 
gentleman of Irish extract, a Catholic by educa- 
tion, but an inveterate gamester, was taken ill 
with a disease that precluded all hope of being 
conquered. His physician frankly told him that | 
he could survive but a few hours, and had per- 
haps better send for the priest, which was done. 
Father Ryan came, heard his confession, dis- 
charged the customary priestly offices with the 
solemnity befitting the occasion, and adminis- | 
tered the last offices and consolevions of the | 


Church. This done, the penitent turned with in- 
quiring look, and said: 

‘* Father Ryan, when I die will I go to heay. 
en?” 

‘*T trust so.” 

“* And be an angel and have wings ?” 

“*T hope so.” 

** And you'll go to heaven when you die?” 

‘That is my belief.” 

‘* And be an angel too, and have wings 2” 

“* Tt may be.” 

‘Well, Father Ryan, when you get there J // 
just fly you for five!” 


A story is current in Paris, illustrative of the 
readiness and tact of Alexander Dumas, Tio 
playwrights, M.M. De Coucy and Théaulon, had 
been requested to write a play called ‘ Kean,” 
which they did, but being unsatisfactory jt was 
not accepted. The same proposition was made 
to Dumas, who produced a piece that was suc- 
cessful, and in compensation the manager of the 
‘** Varieties” agreed that if the first twenty-five 
performances gave to the treasury 60,000 francs 
Dumas should be paid 1000. ‘I accepted the 
proposition,” said Dumas, ‘‘ and at the twenty- 
fifth performance I entered his office, and asked, 


|*Have you received 60,000 francs from the 


piece?” He answered: ‘By Jove, vou are an 


unlucky fellow, my dear author! I have just 


| added the total receipts. We have 59,997 francs, 


so we lack three francs of the amount which 
would entitle you to your compensation.’ I said 
nothing. I quitted him, went to the ticket-of- 
fice, and bought a parquet stall, which cost five 
francs. Then I returned to his office with my 
ticket in my hand, and said: ‘You are an un- 
lucky fellow, my dear manager; you have more 
than 60,000 francs in your treasury, for I have 
just purchased a five-franc ticket.’ He was a fel- 
low of intelligence, so he opened his till and gave 
me 1000 francs.” 


Tue advancement of the intellectual and ma- 
terial interests of the Southwest and the pres- 
ervation of hunting- grounds are not regarded 
as compatible in certain quarters of Arkansas. 
During the recent canvass in that State for the 
ratification of the Constitution, Mr. Hinds, mem- 
ber-elect from the Second District, was speaking 
at Branchville, and making the usual argument 
that as ‘‘a consequence of reconstruction, and 
the restoration of law and order, emigration 
would flow into the State, and with it capital 
and labor; railroads would be built, canals dug, 
churches and school-houses would spring up ev- 
ery where, hamlets would rise into cities, forests 
would be converted into waving corn-fields and 
whitening harvests, and barren lands into bloom- 
ing gardens.” Here a long, lank Arkansian, who 
had been listening with dilated eyes and out- 
stretched neck, turned round and said, in words 
more nervous than elegant, ‘* By , I'm agin 
all sich; it ’U/ drive all the game out of the coun- 
try.” 


Some thirty years ago Rev. J. S——, a well- 
known clergyman of Hartford, Connecticut, was 
called to fill an appointment in the lower part of 
the State, when a severe rain-storm compelled 
him to put up for the night at a small country 
inn near Colchester. The landlady, presuming 
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Mr, S—— to be a minister, began to question 
him in regard to the religious societies in Hart- 
ford, the place of Mr. S 8 residence. : He 
ed: ‘*We have Methodists, Baptists, 
alians, Congregationalists, and Univers- 


resp ynd 


Episco] 
alists. “genie be. 
believe ?” inquired the good woman. The 


they 


eyman replied: ‘* They believe that good and | 


oui ax not equal ; that one will finally triumph 
over the other; and that, as God is supreme, the 
sod will gain the mastery; that the chief end of 
man is to glorify God and enjoy him forever. 
That, in the end, every rational creature will 
have reason to bless God for his existence.” 
‘Well! well!” responded the old lady, 
“that’s just what I told my good old father 
more than twenty years ago—that old Saint Paul 
was so careless in some of his expressions some 
people would yet believe all mankind would be 
saved; but I hope for better things. 
thorized Paul to say, as I have read in his writ- 
ings, ‘As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive?’ And then, what’s his opin- 
ion worth? He was nothing but an old bachelor. 


! 
| 
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to the annoyance of the speaker and the convul- 
sion of the audience: ** Seen ‘em in the cellar !” 
Amidst this cachinnation the speaker subsided, 


| but being too old a hand to die easily, remarked, 


*« Universalists? and pray what do | 


| 


Who au- | 


Had he been a married man he would have be- | 


lieved in both a heaven and a hed/ ; but as he was 
only half'a man, he was of course only half right!” 
The idea that if Saint Paul had been a married 


man he would have believed in a hell is to be | 


taken as quite complimentary to the ladies! 


Mrs. C——, the brilliancy of whose early 
eauty has been somewhat dimmed by years and 
illness, was about to start for New York. She 


sat, arrayed in all the adornments which wealth 


| cap’n! 


and taste could command, awaiting the omnibus | 


that should take her to the* cars. 
Mrs. T——, somewhat noted for repartee, stepped 
in for a parting call, Mrs, C—— is deaf. Long 
practice has made her skillful in comprehending 
the thoughts of her friends while yet unexpressed 
inwords. Gratified at Mrs. T——’s evident ad- 
miration of her ‘* get up,” as she sees her lips 
move Mrs. C—— leans forward to catch the 
coming compliment. ‘* Why, Mary, you look 
like a picture!” Delighted at this confirmation 
of her own opinion, Mrs. C rolls the sweet 
morsel under her tongue; but the moving lips 
warn her that more is coming, and she again 
leans forward to take in all its sweetness. ‘The 
addendum was: ‘* But there is a difference in 
pictures !” 


A neighbor, 


A city correspondent recently attended a 
festival given to the children at the Howard 
Mission, The exercises were quite interesting, 
being interspersed with hymns sung by the little 
folk, ‘There were magic views, etc., and appro- 
priate remarks were made by the visitors. At 
the conclusion the juveniles were to be treated to 
cake, lemonade, and water-melons. An elderly 
gentleman, addressing the children, wished to 
make clear to them what faith was, and to make 
his explanation more lucid, asked, ‘* Boys, what 
nice things are we to have after the speaking and 
singing are over?” *‘* Water-melons!” shouted 
the whole school. ‘* Now, boys [impressively], 
how do you know you are to have water-melons?” 
Instead of answering, ‘‘ Our teacher told us so,” 
which was expected, and which would have ena- 
bled the gentleman to define to them the nature 
of faith, the boys roared out, in the highest key, 


for a parting shot, that he thought ** knowledge 
came from sight rather than faith.” 


Up to the time when those superb palaces, 
the Southern Michigan and Northern Indiana, 
were afloat on Lake Erie, no man was better 
known or more highly esteemed by the tens of 
thousands of travelers who went up and down 
upon its waters than Captain A. D. Perkins. In 
every port, from Chicago to Buffalo, his broad, 
sunny face was well known and always welcome, 
He loved a joke, and used to tell this on himself: 

His nautical career as commander was com- 
menced in a schooner. During one of his trips 
he had been so long baffled by adverse winds that 
the provision-chest had got quite too low for com- 
fort. A few chickens were still left in a coop on 
deck. These he told the cook to prepare for din- 
ner; but soon after, meeting a fishing-smack, 
purchased some fish, merely saying to the cook : 
**Sam, we have got fish now, so you may post- 
pone the chickens.” At dinner a strange-look- 
ing mess was placed before the Captain, who 
said: ‘*Sam, what is this?” To which Sam re- 
plied: ‘‘Oh, dem’s de postponed chickens, mass’ 


” 


Soomon must “‘ accept the amendment,” and 
enlarge his ancient edition. One of the rising 
“sons of Old Tioga” and of ours has—done a 
proverb, saucy and suggestive. 

Seated to-night at the evening meal, this lat- 
est-elected member of our frugal board found 
occasion to take exceptions to the scanty allow- 
ance of sugar pervading that delectable Yankee 
dish called apple-sauce. Wishing either to dis- 
guise the childish weakness for saccharine abom- 
inations, or to more mildly offer his criticism 
upon the economical cookery, he lispingly asked : 
‘** Mother, isn’t there too much apple in this 
apple-sauce ?” 

How often in our everyday’s experience of 
this bitter-sweet life have we, each and all of us, 
discovered an excess of apple in our favorite 
apple-sauce, and how few of us possess this child’s 
adroit and amiable way of manifesting our dis- 
satisfaction with those who are too ready to give 
us ‘‘a little of their sass” with an overplus of 


apple! 


A WEsTERN man, during a visit to this city, 
thought he would improve a Sunday by hearing 
two or three of the most celebrated metropolitan 
preachers. He was disappointed, on going to 
Dr. Chapin’s, to find a stranger occupying the 
pulpit, who gave out for his text: ‘* And Simon 
Peter's wife’s mother lay sick of a fever.” The 
sermon had no particular merit. In the after- 
noon he visited a Presbyterian church, where, to 
his surprise, he heard the same text announced. 
In the evening he betook himself to a Unitarian 
house of worship, and to his disgust heard the 
preacher's text: ‘‘ And Simon Peter's wife’s mo- 
ther lay sick of a fever.” The Western citizen 
relucted at further enlightenment as to the phases 
of that excellent woman's particular disease, and 
departed. Next morning, crossing on the ferry- 
boat, a dense fog necessitated constant ringing 
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sumer 
of the bell. Judge of our friend’s surprise when | young gentleman, homeward bound, met his fj 
he was accosted by one of the reverend gentlemen | ther and mother on their way to the church ane 
whom he had heard the previous day with: ‘‘Can they regularly attended. The father said: « Me 
‘ou tell me, Sir, why the bell is rung so constant- son, I am delighted, and so is your dear mother 
y?” ‘I think I can,” was the reply. ‘*I pre- that you are going to hear our good man preach, 
sume Simon Peter's wife’s mother is dead, for I You will be highly pleased with him.”  wyj, 
heard in several churches yesterday that she lay | this conversation was going on a tall friend oe 
sick of a fever!” the son came up, and familiarly addressing him 
by his Christian name, said, before his father 
In the way of riddle could aught be better than | ‘I have got the bar open, so that we can have 
the one on the word cod, written by Macaulay: | brandy and water whenever we want it,” The 
Cut off my heed, and singular I act; friend, observing the solemn countenance of the 


Cut off my tail, and plural I appear; | father, beat a hasty retreat. When he was 
Cut off my head and tail, and—wondrous fact— ; <. at Was gone, 
Although my middle’s left, there's nothing there. the father put up both his hands and said: “yy 


son, I could not have believed this of you: Joo) 
What is my head cut off? The sounding sea. ; seg eliigrs Jee. 
hat is Ly ah can Gare A Bambee sine | at your poor mother, and observe how she feels 
And in their mingling depths I wander free ; your wickedness.” After a minute of dead si- 
Parent of well-known sounds, though mute forever. lence the father said: ‘* Who is that sad com- 
Here is another good riddle built on his model: | panion of yours?” ** Well, father, if I must tell 
Cut off my head, and lo! I give consent; | you, he is tay best client, and the richest man in 
Cut off my tail, and ha! I mock you still; | ourtown.” ‘The old gentleman thereupon slapped 
om. off ae. pose and em —_ life unspent _ his son on the shoulder and said: ‘Stick to him, 
cae ayaa Teale ees ‘ ; |my boy; stick to him, and never leave him,” 
What is my head cut off? An aspiration! Wicked world! 
My tail? An interrogatory cry! : 
But stranger than all this is my creation, 4 . 
For in the act of being made I die. UnpER most circumstances a good understand- 
poet ; ; | ing between preacher and people is best promoted 
Tuer is an odd collocation of figures in the | by entire frankness. There are occasions, how- 
year 68, which has followed that of ’67 : ever, when ‘silence is golden.” To illustrate: 
Last year, with its date of ominous figures, Not long since, on a Sunday evening, a certain 


Saw most men’s affairs all at sixes and sevens; | minister was holding fort reanar 
While this seems to threaten the law and its rigors; * whey sar tad h to a respectable con- 


«But from dread six-and-eight—oh, protect us, kind | &™egation, and being rather long in his sermon, 
Heavens! | some of his hearers began to get impatient, when, 
| to the great surprise of all present, an elderly ma- 

Tue Drawer has heretofore contained some | tron, sitting in the body of the church, called 
‘¢ whoppers” related by and of Uncle Dusenbery, | out in a clear, shrill voice, ‘* Cut it short, Mr. 
of G--——, New York. A correspondent sends a 3; it only wants Jive minutes to eight.” Dif- 
fresh one: | ficulty was experienced by those present in keep- 

Uncle D. had manured several acres heavily, | ing their risible muscles in subjection, while the 
and sowed them with some old wheat he had | effect on the oratorical powers of the preacher 
found in a chest. ‘*That wheat,” said he, | was magical—in fact it proved a ‘‘settler,” for 
‘*must have been fifty years old. It was sowed | he immediately gave out the doxology and the 
early and grew, Sir, six feet high, except about | meeting was brought to a speedy termination, 
half an acre, that couldn’t have been more than | 
five. It ripened three weeks earlier than any| From over sea, even from Germany, comes 
wheat in the county, and I cut it off for another | the following judicial anecdote, illustrating very 
crop. Just then I fell sick, the men struck for | ludicrously the matter-of-fact and methodical 
higher wages, and nothing could be done. In| nature of the Teutonic mind, as well as its severe 
three weeks I got well, and happened to take a | adherence to logic: A complaint was made toa 
look at that lot. Well, Sir, I found just as nice | magistrate that a blow had been given in the 
a growth of young wheat as ever I wanted to see, course of an altercation, but the witness who was 
and it had all sprung up from the roots!” Old | relied on to prove the assault could only say that 
Judge C , who had quietly listened to the | he heard the blow given, as he was at the time 
narrative, turned around to Uncle D. and said: | in a certain inn near which the occurrence had 
‘* Well, I declare, Mr. Dusenbery, if any body | taken place. The defendant, who denied giving 
but you had told me that, J shouldn't have be- | the blow, urged that it was impossible, even if it 
lieved ‘em, really !” had been given, that the witness could have heard 

| it from where he was. ‘The magistrate resolved 

Boston contributes the following specimen of | to try the point by actual experiment, and pro- 
the genius of the rising generation of that city. | ceeded to the inn, while an officer of the court 
‘*Tn a class of little \girls in one of the schools | accompanied the complainant to the precise spot 
of the ‘hub,’ the question was asked, ‘ What is a | where the quarrel had occurred, and there and 
fort?’ ‘A place to put men in,’ was the ready | then gave him a good sound whack. The magis- 
answer. ‘What is a fortress, then?’ asked the | trate, on resuming his seat in court, said he had 
teacher. This seemed a puzzler, until one little heard the blow perfectly well from inside the inn, 
girl of eight summers answered, ‘ A place to put | and the defendant must pay a double fine—one 
women.’ ” | for the original blow, the other for the exper- 

| mental and official thump. 

We have record of a colloquy between a gen-| As a precedent, we would timidly suggest to 
tleman and his son, both lawyers, the father hav- | Judge Robertson or Judge Brady that they mem- 
ing retired in easy circumstances to a country | orize this decision; for New York has come to 
place some ten miles away from the scene of his be the third city in the world for the number of 
professional labors. One Sunday morning the | its German inhabitants. 








